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PREFACE- 



The author of this treatise has endeavored to prepare a 
work which should sufficiently exercise the ability of 
most learners, without becoming, at the same time, repul- 
sive to them by being excessively abstracts Some writers 
err in expecting too much, and others err, in an equal 
degree, by requiring too little of the student. What 
success has attended an attempt to attain a proper medium 
it is left for competent teachers to decide. 

This work commences in the inductive manner, be- 
cause that mode is most attractive to beginners. As the 
learner advances, and acquires strength to grapple with it, 
he meets with the more rigorous kind of demonstration. 
This course seems the most natural and effective. In- 
duction is excellent in its place ; but when an attempt is 
made to carry it into all the departments of an exact 
science, the result often shows, that the main object of 
study was misapprehended. The young frequently fail 
to deduce clearly the general principle from the particular 
instances which have engaged their attention. 

Several parts of algebra, which are either omitted or 
not explained with sufficient distinctness in other works, 
have received particular attention in this. These parts 
treat of principles and operations, with which students 
rarely become familiar, but which are essential to a clear 
comprehension of the subject. Among these operations 
maybe mentioned the separation of quantities into factors, 
finding the divisors of quantities, and the substitution of 
numbers in algebraic formulae. 



W PREFACE. 

Most of the problems are original ; otHers have been 
selected, which seemed the most appropriate. 

Although this treatise is designed for students in the 
higher grade of seminaries, it is not beyond the reach of 
any, who have a good knowledge of arithmetic, and who 
are under the guidance of competent instructors. Should 
Articles 46, 68, 59, 153 and 154 be found too difficult for 
the beginner, on his first perusal of the book, they may 
be postponed for investigation in a review. 

The writer is unwilling to close his remarks, without 
expressing his obligations to others, who have done so 
much to introduce into our country a ^atufal and rational 
mode of studying mathematics. Among these none merits 
greater praise than Colbum ; and his works have served 
as a guide in the composition of several others on the 
inductive plan. Day, Smyth, Davies and Peirce deserve 
also to be mentioned with great respect. 

THOMAS SHERWIN, 

EiroLisH High School, > 
BosToir, Sept. 10, 1811. $ 



In this new edition of his work, the author would 
remark, that the few errors of the first edition have beeii 
carefully corrected ; that a Key to the Algebra has been 
published ; and that, in both the Algebra and Key, a 
marked distinction has been made between the full point 
when used as the sign of multiplication and wlien used 
as a decimal point; in the latter case, the type being 
inverted, and the sign consequently elevated. 

T. S. 

April 4, 1843. 
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ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 



PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

Art. 1. Arithmetic treats of nun^bers which have known and 
definite values ; but Algebra makes use of symbols, which may 
represent known, unknown, or indeterminate quantities. These 
symbols are the letters of the alphabet. 

Moreover, in Arithmetic, after an answer to a question has 
Deen obtained, it contains nothing in itself to show by what 
operations it was found. For instance, suppose the number 6 is 
ascertained to be the answer to a particular question; this ex- 
hibits no marks to show whether it was obtained by addition, 
multiplication, division, or by some other process or combina- 
tion of processes ; but the results of pure A Igebra, that is, when 
both known and unknown quantities are represented by letters, 
always indicate, or may be made to indicate, the means by which 
they were produced. 

Algebra enables us also to carry on a course of reasoning with 
much greater ease and rapidity than Arithmetic, and to arrive at 
the solution of problems, which, by the aid of Arithmetic alone, 
would be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible. 

Art. 3. We proceed to notice some of the signs, which most 
frequently occur in Algebra. 

The sigm -f- is used to express addition, and is called plus^ 
which signifies more ; thus, 6 + 3 is read 6 plus 3, and means 

I 



2 PREUMTNAET REMARKS. 

that 6 and 3 are to be added together, or indicates the sum of 6 
and 3. 

The sign — expresses subtraction, and is called minus, which 
signifies less ; thus 8 — 3 is read 8 minus 3, and means that 3 is 
to be subtracted from 8, or indicates the difference between 8 and 3. 

Moreover, quantities having before them the sign -|-, expressed 
or understood, are called positive ; those having before them the 
sign — «, are called negative quantities. 

Multiplication is represented by the sign X ; thus, 6X4 
means that 6 and 4 are to be multiplied together, or indicates 
the product of 6 and 4. Sometimes a point between the quanti- 
ties, as 6 . 4, has the same signification. 

Division is represented by the sign -H, or : ; but more fre- 
quently it is expressed in the form of a fraction ; thus, 6 -4- 3, 6 : 3 
and f , each signifies the division of 6 by 3, or indicates the quo* 
tient of that division. 

To express equality we use two horizontal parallel lines, thus 
= ; this is read equal to, equals, or by some words of similar 
import ; for example, 6 -^ 4 == 10 means that the sum of 6 and 4 
is equal to 10, and is read 6 plus 4 equals 10. 

Aceordingly, 5X4-f-7 = ^^ — 3 means, that if 5 be multi- 
plied by 4, and 7 be added to the product, the result will be the 
same as if 60 be divided by 2, and 3 be subtracted from the quo- 
tient. 

The sign ^, or <^, is used to express the inequalitif of quan- 
tities; thus, 8^5, or 5<^8, signifies that 8 is greater than 5, 
or that 5 is less than 8, the open end always being placed 
towards the greater quantity. 

To represent unknown quantities, we use some of the last let- 
ters of the alphabet^ as x, y, &c. ; and to represent known quan- 
tities, we use some of the first letters, as a, h, c, &c. ; although, 
in many problems of this work, known quantities are expressed 
by figures. 

Art. 3. There are some propositions, the truth of which is 
manifest, as soon as they are presented to the mind. . These pro- 
positions are called axioms ; the following are of this kind. 



I. AXIOMS. EQUATIONS OF THB FIJtBT DEQftBB. 3 

▲XIOMf. 

1. If the same quantity or equal quantities he added to equa. 
quantities, the sums will be equal. 

2. If the same quantity or equal quantities be subtracted from 
equal quantities, the remainders will be equal. 

3. If equal quantities be muhipUed by the same quantity or by 
equal quantities, the products will be equal. 

4. If equal quantities be divided by the same quantity or by 
equal quantities, the quotients will be equal. 

5. If the same quantity be both added to and subtracted from 
another, the value of the latter will not be changed. 

6. If a quantity be both mudtipUed and dimded by another, its 
value will not be changed. ' 

7. Two quantities, each of which is equal to a third, are equal 
to each other. 

8. The whole of a quantity is greater than a part of it 

9. The whole of a quantity is equal to the sum of all its parts. 



SECTION I. 
sqvATioirs or thb fibst DKoaxx, haviito oirx.T virKnowir tkrms 

IXr ONX liSMBXB. AND XNOWir qUAlCTITIKS IK THB OTHSR. 

Art. 4r. 1. An apple and an orange together cost 6 cents; but 
the orange cost twice as much as the apple. What was the price 
of each ? 

In this question, if we knew the price of the apple, we should, 
by doubling it, obtain that of the orange. The price of the 
apple, then, may be considered as the unknown quantity. 

Suppose that x represents the number of cents given Ibr the 
apple ; twice as much, or the price of the orange, would be 
represented by 2 x. 
Hence, a; -^ 2 z = 6. Putting the x's together, we have 

3 z =: 6 ; one x will be i as much; 
therefore^ x = 2 cents = the price ot the apple ; 
and 2 z = 4 cents = the price of the orai^g?. 



4 EQUATIONS OF THE FIRST DEGREE. DEFINITIONS, ETC. I 

Remark. Questions in Algebra may be proved as well as 
those in Arithmetic. The proof of the foregoing, would consist 
in adding the price cf9 the apple to that of the orange, and ascer- 
taining that their sum is 6 cents. Let the learner prore the cor- 
rectness of his answers, as he advances. 

A representation of the equality of quantities, is called an 
equation. Thus, x -^ 2 x r= 6 is an equation. 

A member or side of an equation, signifies the quantity or 
quantities on the same side of the sign =, the Jirst member being 
on the left, and the second member on the right hand side of this 
sign. 

An equation of the Jirst degree is one, in which the unl nown 
quantities are neither multiplied by themselves nor by each 
other. 

The separate parts of an algebraic expression affected by the 
signs -|- and — , are called terms. Those terms which have no 
sign prefixed to them, are supposed to have the sign •*{--> and a 
quantity is said to be affected by a sign, when it is iounediately 
preceded by that sign, either expressed or understood. When 
the first term of a member of an equation, or' of any algebraic 
quantity, is affected by the sign -|-, it is usual to omit writing the 
sign before that term ; but the sign — must always be written 
before any term affected by it. The equation, « -f- 2 x =: P^ 
consists of three terms, two in the first member and one in the 
second, and each of these terms is affected by the sign -^. 

The number written immediately before a letter, showing how 
many times the l^ter is taken, is called the coefficient of that 
letter ; thus, in the expressions, 3 x, 5 x, 7 x, the coefficients of x 
are !), 5 and 7. A letter which has no number written before it, 
is supposed to have 1 for its coefficient ; thus, x is the same as 1 x. 
Letters, as we shall see hereafter, may be used as coefficients. 

The process by which an equation is formed from the condi- 
tions of a question, is called putting the question into an equc^ 
tion ; and the process by which the value of the unknown quan- 
tity is found from the equation, is called solving the equation. 
2 Said A to B, my horse and saddle are worth $110; but my 
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horse is worth 10 times as much as my saddia Required the 
worth of each. 

3. A man bought some corn and rye for 60 shillings, the com 
at 4s. per bushel and the rye at 6s., and there was the same 
number of bushels of each. How many bushels were there of 
each? 

Let X represent the number of bushels of each ; then x bushels 
of corn at 4s. per bushel, will come to'4x shillings, and x bush- 
els of rye at 6s. per bushel, will come to 6 x shillings. Hence, 
4x + 6z = 60. 

4. A man sold an equal number of oxen, cows and sheep ; the 
oxen at $40 apiece, the cows at $15, and the sheep at $5; the 
whole came to $660. How many were there*l>f each 7 

5. A woman bought some peaches, pears and melons for 
$1*10; the peaches at 1 cent apiece, the pears at 2, and the 
melons at 12 ; there were twice as many pears as melons, and 
three times as many peaches as pears. How many were there of 
each? 

Let x represent the number of melons ; then 2 x will represent 
the number of pears, and 6 x, the number of peaches. At 1 cent 
each, 6x peaches come to 6x cents, 2x pears at 2 cents each 
will come to 4 x cents, and x melons at 12 cents each will come 
to 12 X cents ; hence, 6x-^4x-^12x= yO. 

6. A gentleman hired a man and a boy to work a certain 
number of days, the man at 8s. and the boy at 4s. per day, and 
paid them $30. . How many days were they employed, and how 
much did each receire ? 

7. Three numbers are in the proportion of 1, 2 and 3, and the 
sum of them is 630. What are these numbers? 

The proportion of 1, 2 and 3, means that the second is twice, 
and the third three times as much as the first. 

8. Divide 100 into three parts, in the proportion of 5, 7 and 8. 
The proportion of 5, 7 and 8, means that the 2d is ^, and the 

3d f as much as the 1st. 

Suppose the 1st part = 5x, then the 2d will be 7x, and the 
3d, 8x. 

1* 
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9. Two persons set out at the same time from two towns 150 
miles apart, and travel towards each other till they meet, one at 
8 miles an hour, and the other at 7. How many hours will they 
be on the road, and how far will each travel ? 

10. Three robbers, having stolen 48 guineas, quarrelled about 
the division of them, and each took as much as he could get ; 
the first obtained a ce^ain sum, the second twice as much, and 
the third as much as both the others. How many guineas did 
eabh obtain ? 

11. A gentleman wished to divide an estate of $81000 be- 
tween his wife and two sons, so that his wife should have $4, as 
often as the elder son had $3, and the younger $2. How much 
would each receive ? 

12. A fortress has a garrison of 1200 men, a certain portion 
of whom are cavalry, three times as many artillerymen, and six 
times as many infantry. How many are there of each corps? 

13. In fencing a field, three men. A, B and C, were employed. 
A could fence 9 rods a day, B 7, and G 5 ; B wrought twice as 
many days as A, and C five times as many as B. The distance 
round the field was 584 rods. How many days did each work, 
and how many rods of fence did each build*? 

14. A man bought three pieces of cloth for $280. The sec- 
ond piece was twice as long as the first, and the third was as long 
as the first two. He gave $4 a yard for the first piece, $5 a yard 
for the second, and $7 a yard for the third. Required the nutif- 
ber of yards in each piece. 

15. Four cows, 3 calves and 10 sheep cost $112. A cow cost 
5 times as much as a calf, and a calf cost twice as much as a 
sheep. Required the price of each. 

16. A cistern holding 140 gallons, was filled with water by 
means of two buckets, the greater of which held twice as much 
as the less. The greater was emptied 7 times and the less 6 
times. How many gallons did each bucket hold ? 

17. A boy being sent to market, bought some beef at 14 cents 
a pound, and twice as much mutton at 9 cents a pound. He was 
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intrusted with $4 and brought back 80 cents. How many 
pounds of each kind of meat did he buy 7 

18. A man wished to pay $60, with dollars, halves, quarters, 
/ and eighths, of each an equal number. How many coins of each 

kind would he require? 

19. A man paid <£144 in guineas at 21s. and crowns at 5b, each. 
There were three times as many crowns as guineas. Required 
the number of each. 

20. A man im a journey traveled twice as far the 2d day as 
he did the Ist ; on the 3d day, as far as he did the first two days ; 
on the 4th day, as far as he did. the first three days; and on the 
5th day, half as far as on the 4th. The whole distance traveled 
was 150 miles. How far did hp go each day 7 

21. A merchant exchanged rye at 7s. and wheat at 9s. a bushel, 
of each the sjkme quantity, for 32 bushels of corn at 4s. a bushel. 
How many boshels of rye and wheat were given in exchange T 

22. A drover bartered 6 oxen and 10 cows for a farm of 50 
acres at $11 per acre. He reckoned each ox worth as much aA 
two cows. What price was assigned to an ox and a cow re- 
spectively 7 

Art. S, In the preceding questions, z's, that is, unknown quan- 
tities, have been found only in the first member of the equation, 
' and they have all been afiected by the sign -{- ; and we perceive, 
that, afler an equation was formed, the first step was to reduce 
or combine all the unknown quantities into one term, which is 
done by adding the coefiicients; afler which, the value of the 
unknown quantity was found by dividing both members by the 
coefficient of the unknown quantity. 



SECTION II. 

K^lTATIOXS or THE riaST DEGREE, HAVING UXKICOWIT TERMS IIT 
ONE MEMBER 0]fI.Y, AKD KlfOWN TERMS IK BOTH MEMBERS. 

Art. 6. Two brothers had together $20, but the elder had two 
dollars more than the younger. How much money had each 7 
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Let X represent the number of dollars the younger had ; 
then X -f- 2 = the number of dollars the elder had ; 
consequently, x -f" ^ 4" ^ = "^^ > ^'9 combining the x's, 

2x + 2 = 20. 
Now as the two members are equal, we can subtract 2 from 
each, and the remainders will be equal (ax. 2, Art 3) ; 2 sub 
tracted from 2x -4-2, leaves 2 x, and 2 subtracted from 20, leaves 
18; hence, 2xi=18; 

X = 9, number of dollars the younger had, 
and x-|*2= 11, number of dollars the elder had. 

Instead of actually subtracting 2 from the second member at 
once, we may subtract it from the first, and represent it as sub- 
tracted from the second; thus, 2x=:20 — 2; now performing 
the subtraction indicated, we have 2xr= 18, the same as before. 
The equation 2x=i:20 — 2 is obtained from 2x+2=20 merely 
by removing the 2 to the other side of the sign z=, and changing 
its sign from -|- to — , 

Art. 7. Removing a term from one member of an equation to 
the other, is called transposing that term, or transposition. Any 
term, therefore, affected by the sign +, »»fly be transposed, if 
this sign be changed to — . 

1. Two men, A and B, hired a house for $650, of which A 
paid $150 more than B. What did each pay? 

Let X represent the number of dollars B paid. 
Then x + 150 will represent the number A paid. 
Hence, x + x + 150 = 650. Reducing, 

2 X + 150 = 650 ; transposing 150, ^ 

2 X = 650 — 150 ; reducing the 2d member, 
2xz=500, 
X z= $250 = what B paid. 
X -f- 150 z= $400 = what A paid. 

2. Two men possess together $56000, but the second has 
$10000 more than the first. How much money has each? 

3. Two towns are at unequal distances and in opposite direc- 
tions from Boston; the distance between these towns is 230 
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miles, but one is 10 miles more than twice as far from Boston as 
the other. What is the distance of each from that city ? 

4. The sum of the ages of A, B and C is 100 years ; but B's 
age is twice that of A and 5 years more, and C's age is equal to 
the sum of A's and B's. Required the age of each. 

5. A grocer wishes to make a mixture of four kinds of tea, so 
that there shall be 6 lbs. more than twice as much of the 2d kind 
a** of the 1st, as many lbs. of the 3d as there are of the first two, 
and as many of the 4th as there are of all the others ; the whole 
mixture is to contain 120 lbs. How many lbs. must there be of 
each sort ? 

6. A man |ilts five sons, each of whom is two years older than 
his next yo^g^r brother, and the amount of their ages is 50 years. 
What is the age of eacili? 

7. A merchant bought 10 pieces of cloth for' $331 ; 5 pieces 
were blue, 3 green, and 2 black ; a piece of green cost $2 more 
than one of black, and -m piece of blue $3 more than one of 
green. How much did each kind cost per piece? 

8. Says A to B, my age is 10 years more than yours, and 
twice my age added to three times yours, makes 120 years. Re^ 
quired the age of each. 

9. A gentleman leav^ an estate of $10000, to be divided be- 
tween his three daughters and two sons, in the following man- 
ner, viz : the daughters are all to share equally, but the elder 
son is to have $1000 more than twice as much as the younger, 
and the younger exactly twice as much as one of the daughters. 
What is the share of each ? 

10. A laborer undertook to reap 6 acres of wheat and 10 acres 
of oats for $21f , or 130 shillings ; but he was to have 38. more 
an acre for the wheat than for the oats. What was the price of 
reaping an acre of each ? 

Let X shillings represent the price of reaping the wheat per acre. 
Then x — 3 will be the price of reaping the oats per acre. 
Six acres of wheat will cost 6 x shillings ; 
and ten acres of oats will cost 10 x — 30 shillings. 
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Hence, Gx-f-lOz— 30= 130. Reducing, 

16x— 30=130. 

By adding 30 to each member (ax. 1, Art. 3), the equation 
becomes 

16x— 30 + 30=130 + 30, or, 

16 X = 130 + 30, since 16 x— 30 +30 is the same as 16z 
(ax. 6) ; hence, 16 x = 160, 
herefore, xz=z 10, 

and X — 3 =1 7. Ans. wheat 10s., oats 7s. per acre. 
Most of the preceding questions in this section, may be solved 
in a similar way. 

The equation 16x = 130 + 30 is obtained from 16x — 30 = 
130, merely by removing the 30 to the second member of the 
equation, and changing its sign from — to +. 

Art. 8. Hence, any term affected hy the sign — , may he trans^ 
posed from one member to the other, if its sign be changed to-\-; 
for, this is adding the same quantity to each member (ax 1). 
This principle, together with that established in Art. 7, gives the 
foiiowing genera! 

RULE FOR TRAirSPOSlTION. 

Art^ 9p Any term may be transposed from one member of an 
equation to the other, care being taken to change its sign from — 
to +, or from + to — . 

It may be remarked, that the value of every such expression as, 
1 — 1, 2 — 2, 3 — 3, &c., or x — x, 4x — 4x, a — a, 5a — 5a, 
&c., is or nothing; that is, the plus and minus quantities equal 
in value cancel each other. 

Moreover, when quantities are connected by the signs + and 

— , it is of no importance in what order they stand, provided 

they have their proper signs prefixed to them ; thus, 3 + 7 — 2 

may be written 7 + 3 — 2, or — 2 + 7 + 3, the value of each 

expression being 8. 

When the first term is affected by the sign +, it is usual to 

omit writing that sign ; but the sign — must never be omitted. 

The learner cannot be too careful with ri^gard to the signs, 

a mistake in the sign occasions an error equal to twice the 
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value of the terra affected by it ; thus, 12 -^ 3 is equal to 15, and 
12 — 3 is equal to 9 ; now the difference between 15 and 9 is 6 
or twice 3. 

We perceive aUo, that when a quantity consisting of several 
terms, as x — 3, is to be multiplied, each term must be multi- 
plied and the same signs retained; thus 10 times x — 3 is lOz — 
30 ; in like manner, 7 times 12 — 3 x is 84 — 21 x, 

1. At a certain election, two persons were voted for ; but the 
candidate chosen had a majority of 87, and the whole number 
of votes was 899. How many votes had each ? 

2. In a manufactory, 205 persons, men, boys and girls, are 
employed ; there are four times as many boys as men, and 20 less 
than ten times as many girls as boys. How many of each are 
employed ? 

3. A general, on reviewing his troops, found he had in all 2300 
men, of whom a certain portion were cavalry, three times as 
many riflemen, and 100 less than four times as many infantry as 
riflemen. How many were there of each? 

4. Four men. A, B, C and D, enter into partnership. A con- 
tributes a certain sum, B three times as much, G twice as much 
as A and B both, and D as much as the other three wanting 
$1000. The whole sum invested was $65000; how much did 
each put in trade ? 

5. Divide $491 among three persons, A, B and C, so that A 
shall have $270 more, and B $100 less than C. 

Suppose X = C's share. Then x -{• 270 = A's share, and 
a; — 100 = B's share. Hence, x + z + 270 + x — 100 = 491 

Reducing, we have 3x4-170 = 491; for adding 270 and 
subtracting. 100, is the same as adding their difference. 

6. A man aged 80 years, had spent a certain part of his life 
in France, three times as much and 30 years more in England, 
and twice as much wanting 10 years in America. How many 
years had he lived in each country ? 

7. A certain town contains 2900 inhabitants, English, Irish, 
and French ; there are 600 fewer Irish than English, and 400 
fewer French than Irish. How manv are there of eacht 
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Let z = the number of English ; 

then X — 600 = the number of Irish, 

and % — 600 — 400 = the number of French. 

Hence, x + x — 600 + 2 — 600— 400= 2900 ; by reducing 
we have 3x — 1600 1= 2900; for all three of the numbers af- 
fected by the sign — , are considered as separately subtracted, 
and it would evidently be the same thing to subtract the sum of 
them at once. 

8. In a casket containing 390 coins, there is a certain num- 
ber of eagles, 10 less than twice as many half«agles, and 20 less 
than three times as many dollars as there are half^agles. How 
many coins are there of each kind ? 

9. A merchant bought a certain number of yards of broad- 
cloth at $8 per yard, 6 less than three times as many yards of 
cassimere at $4 per yard, and twice as much silk at $1 per yard 
as there were yards of cassimere. The whole came to $1264. 
How many yards of each kind did he buy ? 

10. A man, engaged in trade, gained, the first year, $500 ; 
the second year he doubled what he then had ; but the third year 
he lost $2000, when it appeared that he had remaining $3000. 
How much money had he at first ? 

Suppose X = his money at first 

Then x -|- 500 =: his money at the end of the 1st year; 

2 X + lOQO = his money at the end of the 2d year, 
and 2 X + 1000 —2000 zz: his money at the end of the 3d year 
Hence, 2x4- ^^^ —2000 = 3000 ; or reducing, 

2x — 1000 = 3000; for 2 x + 1000 — 2000, signifies 
that 1000 is added to 2 x, and from the sum 2000 is subtracted, 
which is the same thing as subtracting 1000. 

11. An inheritance of $92500 is to be divided among five 
heirs, A, B, G, D and E, in the following manner, viz : B is to 
have $600 more than A ; C twice as much as B, wanting $400 ; 
D as much as A and B both, wanting $300 ; and E $500 more 
than A and D both. What is the share of each ? 
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Suppose X =z " the share of A 

Then z-f 600= the share of B, 

2 2 -f 1300 — 400 =: the share of C, 

x-^x + eOO — dOOzrz the share of D, 

and x + x + x + em—dOO + SOOziziheshvreofE. 

Hence, sc-j-aj + ^ + ^x+l^OO— 400 + 2 + X + 600 — 
a00-f-z-^z4-x4-6OO— 300 + 500 = 92500. Reducing,9x 
+ 2500 = 92500 ; for the sum of the numbers affected by the 
sign 4~ is 3500, and the sum of those affected by the sign — is 
1000; but adding 3500 and subtracting 1000 is the same as 
adding 2500. 

Had the sum of the numbers, affected by the sign — , been 
greater than that of the numbers, affected by the sign +, the dif- 
ference of these two sums would have had the sign — . 

In the above queatimi, the labor would have been abridged, if 
the expressions for the several shares had been reduced, as far as 
possible, previous to forming the equation. 

12. A drover has a certain number of oxen ; three times as 
many cows, wanting 25; just as many calves as cows; and 100 
more sheep than he has oxen and cows together. The number 
of the whole is 905 ; how many of each has he 7 

13. In a company of 140 persons, consisting of officers, mer- 
chants and students, there were 4 times as many merchants as 
students, wanting 25 ; and 5 more than 3 times as many officers 
as students. How many were there of each class 7 



SECTION III. . 

EQUATIONS or THE FIRST DEGREE, IN WHfCK BOTH KNOWlf AITO 
UNKNOWN TERMS MAT OCCUR IN EACH MEMBER. 

Art. 10. What number is that to which if 18 be added, the 
sum will be equal to four times the number itself 7 

Let X represent the number ; then x-;(-18 = 4x, or42 = z-|- 
18 ; as it is evidently indifferent which quantity is^made the first 
member. 

2 
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Now it is our object to make all the z's, of unknown quanti* 
ties, stand in one member of the equation, and the known quan- 
tities in the other ; and, for the sake of uniformity, we generally 
collect the unknown quantities into the first member. 

In the equation 4 z = x -f- 18, by transposing the z from the 
second member to the first, that is, by subtracting x from both 
members, .we have 4 z — z = 18, or reducing, 

3z=18, and 
zz=6, Ans. 

Or we might have taken the equatioii z -f- 18 = 4 z ; 

by transposing the 18, we have z =ac 4 z — 18 ; then, 

by transposing the 4 z, we have z — 4 a? z= — 18 ; 

reduci ng, — 3 z = — 18. 

Here both members are wholly minus, but by transposing both, 
we have 18 = 3z, which is the same as 

3z= 18; hence, 
z = 6. 

The equation, 3z = 18, might have been obtained from — 3z 
= — 18, merely by changing the signs to -{"• 

In like manner, in the equation 3z — 5z = 20 — 46, which 
reduced gives — 2zz= — 26, we might change all the signs be^ 
fore reducing, which would give — 3z + 5z = — 20 + 46, or 
2 z = 26 and z z= 13. 

Art. 11. Hence, the signs of all the terms in both members oj 
an equation may be changed; for this is the same as transposing 
all these terms. 

This change of signs should be made, whenever the first mem- 
ber becomes minus ; but the learner must recollect, that terms 
having no sign, are supposed to have +, and that he must change 
all the signs, otherwise great errors will ensue. 

1. Says A to B, if to my age twice my age and 30 years more 
be added, the sum will be five times my age. How old is he ? 

Let z zz: his age ; 

then 5z = z + 2z4-30. Reducing the 2d member, 

• 5z = 3z + 30; transposing 3 z. 
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5x — 3x=:30; reducing, 
2z = 30, and 
X = 15 years. Ans. 

2. A merchant sells two kinds of cloth, the finer at $2 a yard 
more than the coarser ; 12 yards of the coarser come to as much 
as 8 yards of the finer. What is the price of each per yard ? 

3. Says A to B, four times my age is equal to five times yours, 
and the difference of our ages is 10 years. What is the age of 
each? 

4. A man having a certain number of cows and the same 
number of sheep, bought 4 more cows and 16 more sheep ; he 
then found that three times his number of cows was equal to 
twice his number of sheep. How many had he of each at first ? 

5. A father distributed a certain sum of money among his four 
sons. The third received 9d. more than the youngest ; the sec- 
ond, I2d. more than the third ; and the eldest, 18d. more than 
the second. The whole sum was 6d. more than seven times 
what the youngest received. How much had each, and what 
was the whole sum distributed ? .^ 

6. A sum of money was to be divided among six poor persons, 
so that the second should have 3s., the third 2s., the fourth 5s., 
the fiflh 7s., and the sixth 8s., less than the first. Now the sum 
divided was 7s. more than four times the share of the second. 
What did each receive ? 

7. A person bought two casks of beer, one of which held 
\/ twice as much as the other j from the larger he drew out 20, and 

^ from the smaller 25 gallons ; he then found that there remained 
in the larger 4 times as much as in the smaller. What did each 
cask contain at first ? 

8. A man bought 10 bushels of wheat and 16 bushels of rye , 
the wheat cost 2s. more per bushel thkn the rye, and the whole 
cost of the wheat wanted 16s. to be equal to that of the rye. 
What was the price of each per bushel ? 

9. An instructor, wishing to arrange his pupils in rows with a 
certain number in each row, found that there were 3 too many 
to make six rows, and 4 too few to make seven rows. How 
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many did he wish to place in a row, and how many scholarA 
had he? 

Let X = the number in each row ; 

then^ 6x4-3= the whole number of scholars ; 

also, . 7x — 4 = the whole number of scholars. 

Hence, 7x — 4=:6aj + 3- (ax. 7). 

10. A boy being sent to buy a certain number of pounds of 
meat, found, that if he bought pork, which was 9 cents pei 
pound, he would have 5 cents left, but if he bought beef, which 
was 10 cents per pound, he would want 5 cents. How many 
pounds was he to buy, and how much money had he 7 * 

11. Two workmen received equal wages per day; but if the 
first had received 2s. more, and the second 2s. less per day, the 
first would have earned in 8 days as much as the second would 
in 12. What were the daily wages of each 7 

12. A and B began trade with equal stocks. In the first year 
A gained a sum equal to his stock and $27 over ; B gained a 
sum equal to his stock and $153 over. The amount of both 
their gains was equal to five times the stock each had at first. 
What was the stock with which each began ? 

13. A man is 40 years old, and his son 9 ; in how many years 
will the father be only twice as old as the son ? ^ 

14. A father is 66 years old and his son 30 ; how many years 
ago was the father three times as old as his son ? 

15. A grazier had two flocks of sheep, each containing the 
same number ; from one of these he sold 50, and from the other 
100, and found twice as many remaining in the one as in the 
other. How many did each flock originally contain 7 

16. A courier, who traveled 80 miles a day, had been gone 
one day, when another was sent firom the same place to overtake 
him. In what time will the second, by traveling 90 miles per 
day, overtake the first, and at what distance firom the starting- 
place? 

17. A gentleman bought a horse and chaise ; for the chaise 
he gate $75 more than for the horse, and three times the price 
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of the horse, diminished by $50, was equal to twice the price of 
the chaise. Required the price of each. 

18. When wheat was worth 5s. a bushel more than oats, a 
farmer gave 8 bushels of oats and 8s. in money for 4 bushels of 
wheat. What were wheat and oats worth per bushel ? 

19. A merchant, engaging in trade, during the first year 
doubled his stock, wanting $500 ; the second year he doubled 
the stock he then had, wanting $500; and so continued to 
double his stock each year, wanting $500 ; until, at the end of 
the fourth year, he found he had $500 more than eight times the 
stock with which he commenced. What was his stock at first? 

20. Four towns are situated in the order of the four letters, 
A, B, C and D, and in the same straight line. The distance 
from B to C is 10 miles less than twice the distance from A to 
B ; and the distance from G to D is 20 miles more than that 
from B to C ; moreover, the distance from A to B, added to that 
from B to C, is equal to the distance from C to D and 5 miles 
more. What is the whole distance from A to D ? . 



♦ SECTION IV. 

X^VATIOlfS or THE FIRST DEGREE, COlfTAINIIfO FRACTIOITAIi PARTS 

OF SINQLE TERMS. 

Art. 13. 1. A merchant sold a bag of coffee for $16, which 
was only four fifths of what it cost him. How much did it cost 7 

Let X = tbe number of dollars it cost. 

4x 
Then four fiflhs of z may be written |z, or more properly -— -, 

which may be read either four fiflhs of x, four % fiflhs, one fifth 
of four z, or four x divided by five, the last of which is preferable 

Hence, ~ = 16. Dividing both members by 4, we have 

9 

- = 4 ; if one fifth of x is equal to 4, the whole of 

X will be five times as much, or, x = $20, Ans. 

2* 
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Or, we might first multiply by 5, and since a fraction is multi- 

plied by dividing its denominator, we have — or 4 x = 80, and 

z = 20, as before. This latter method is generally preferable to 
the former. 

2. A man said that one half and one fourth of his money 
amounted to $75. How much money had he? 

Let X z=i his money. 

Then | + j= 75. Multiplying by 2, 

X 4~ o ^^ ^^ ' multiplying this by 2, 

2 z + X = 300 ; reducing, 

3 X = 300 ; dividing both members by 3, 
X = $100. Ans. 

3. In a certain school, one half of the boys learn Arithmetic , 
one fourth, French ; one eighth. Grammar ; one sixteenth, Al« 
gebra ; and 10, Geometry. These classes constitute the whole 
school. How many boys does the school contain ? 

Suppose X = the whole number of scholars. ^ 

Then. x= i-P| + |+^4.I0.(ax.9). Multiply by 3, 

2x=: z + l + ^+l + 20; multiply by 2, 

4xz=2x + x + |+| + 40; multiply by 2-J^ 

8x==4x+2x+x+^ + 80; multiply by 2, 

16x=8x+4x+2x+x+160; reducing, 

16 X = 15 X -|- 160 ; transposing 15 x and reducing, 

X = 160. Ans. 

Remark. Although it is generally safest to multiply by the 
denominators separately, we might, in this question, have multi- 
plied the first equation by 16, the least common multiple of the 
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denominators; or we might have reduced all the unknown terms 
to a common denominator, which would have given -^^ == -j^ 

+ 10, and —; = 10, consequently x = 160. 
lb ^. 

4. A man found that he had spent one third of his life in 
Germany, one fourth in France, two fifths in England, and one 
year in the United States. How old was he, and how many 
years had he spent in the first three countries mentioned? 
. ' 5. A merchant, on settling his affairs, found that he owed to 
one man |-, to another ^, and to a third -^ of the money he had 
on hand; and that, after paying them, he should have $3018 
left. How much money had he, and how much did he owe each 
of the three creditors ? 

6. A goldsmith wished to make a mixture of gold, silver and 
copper, so that 2 ounces more than one third of the whole should 
be gold, 8 ounces more than one fourth of the whole, silver, and 
2 ounces less than one sixth of the whole, HM>pper. How many 
ounces in the whole mixture, and how many of each kind of 
metal? ^\ 

7. A man left his estate to be divided between his wife and 
his three sons, in the following manner, viz : the wife was to 
have $1000 less than one third of the whole estate; the eldest 
son, $2000 more than one fifth of the whole ; the second son, 
$2000 more than one sixth of the whole ; and the youngest son, 
exactly one sixth of the whole. What was the whole estate, and 
what were the portions of the several heirs? 

8. A gentleman had spent 4 years more than one fourth of 
his life with his parents and at school, 12 years less than three 
fifths of it in the study and practice of his profession, and had 
lived in retirement 20 years. How old was he ? 

9. A's age is to B's as 4 to 3, and if twice B's age be added 
to A's, the sum will be 100 years. Required the age of each. 

The meaning of the first condition is, that A's age is § of B's, 
or that B's is f of A's. 

10. What is the length of a fish, whose head is 3 inches long, 
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his tail f the length of his bod j, and his body as long as hb head 
and tail 7 

Let X = the length of the body. 

11. Three fourths of ^ certain number exceeds five ninths of 
it by 14. What is that number 7 

12. A person, having spent one half of his money and one 
third of the remainder, had $50 leiL How much had he at 
first 7 -r 

13. Says B to C, lend me $200 ; C replies, I have not $200 
on hand, but if I had as much more and half as much more as I 
now have, and $12j-, I should have $200. How much had he 7 

14. Divide 60 cents among three boys, so that the second 
shall have half as many as the first, and the third 10 more than 
one third as many as the second. 

15. A man wished to distribute a certain number of apples 
amongst his four children, in such a manner, that the first should 
have one third of the whole ; the second, three fiilhs as many as 
the first ; the third, two thirds as many as the second ; and the 
fourth, half as many as the third and 8 apples more. What was 
the whole number, and how man^ would each child receive? 

16. A gentleman bought two horses and a chaise ; the second 
horse cost once and a half as much as the first ; and the chaise 
cost three times as much as the first horse ; moreover the price 
of both horses wanted $50 to be equal to that of the chaise. 
What was the cost of each horse and of the chaise 7 

17. A man found, that he expended one third of his yearly 
income for board, one eighth of it for clothes, and one twelfth of 
it for other purposes ; and, that he had remaining $550. What 
was his income, and what were his whole expenses 7 

18. A drover, having a certain number of sheep, sold one 
third of them and then bought 60, when he found he had twice 
as many as he had at first. What was his first number of 
sheep 7 

19. A gentleman gave to three persons ^98. The second 
received five eighths of the sum given to the first, and the third, 
one fiHh as much as the second. What did each receive 7 
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20. A person set out on a journey, and went one seventh of 
the whole distance the first day, one fifth the second, one fourth 
the third, and 114 miles the fourth, at which time he completed 
his journey. \How many miles did he travel in all, and how 
many each of jthe first three days 7 



SECTION V. 

XQUATIOZrs ok' THX FIRST DEOKEX. COITTAININO FBACTIOlTAli 
PARTS or QUANTITIES CONSISTING OF SEVERAL TERMS. 

Art. 13. 1. A says to B, I am 6 years older than you, and 
two thirds of my age is equal to three fourths of yours. What is 
the age of each 1 

Let X z= B's age ; 

then, 2 -f- 6 = A's age. 

According to the conditions of the question, three fourths of 

the former must be equal to two thirds of the latter. One third 

z4-6 
of 2;-|-6 is written j^ , and two thirds will be twice as much, 



or 



g . Hence, — = — ^ . Multiplying by 4, 

3 a; = — ~ — ; multiplying this by 3, 

9 X = 8 2 -f- 48 ; transposing and reducing, 
X = 48 years, B's age. x -f- 6 =: 54 years, A's age. 

JR^marh The division of a quantity consisting of several 
terms, as x -f- 6, is represented by placing the divisor under the 
dividend, care being taken to extend the line of separation under 
all the terms of the quantity to be divided. ^ 

2. A man bought a horse and saddle ; for the horse he gave 
$230 more than for the saddle ; and five times the price of the 
saddle was equal to two fifths of the price of the horse. Re- 
quired the price of each. 
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Let X =. the price of the saddle ; 

then, X -j- 230 = the price of the horse. 

Hence, according to the conditions of the question, 

^ 2x4-460 w 1 • 1 . 1 *. 
62 = *- . Multiplying by 5, 

25 z =: 2 z -f' 460 ; transposing and reducing, 
23 z = 460 ; dividing by 23, 

X = $20, price of the saddle, 

X -\' 230 z= $250, price of the horse. 

3. A father's age is to that of his son as 5 to 2, and the dif* 
ference of their ages is 30 years. Required their ages. 

The first condition signifies that the father's age is j- of the 
son's, or that the son's is f of the father's, or that 5 times the 
son's is equal to twice the father's. 

Suppose X == the age of the father ; 
then, X — 30.= the age of the sod. 

Hence, x = . Multiplying by 2, 

2 z = 5 z — 150 ; transposing and reducing, 
— 32 = — 150 ; changing the signs, 

3 z = 150 ; dividing by 3, 

0? z= 50 years, father's age ; • 
X — 30 =: 20 years, son's age. 

4. A and B traded together. A put in $100 more than B 
The whole stock was to what A put in as 5 to 3. How much 
did each invest in trade ? 

5. A man's age, when he was married, was to that of his wife 
as 4 to 3 ; but afler they had been married 10 years, his age was 
to hers as 5 to 4. How old was each at the time of their mar- 
riage T 

6. A man's age, at the time of his marriage, was to that of his 
wife as 10 to 9; but if they had been married 10 years sooner, 
his age would have been to hers as 8 to 7. What were their re- 
spective ages at the time of marriage ? 

7. A and B have equal sums of money ; but if B gives A 
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^10, i of what A then has, will be equal to j of what B haa left. 
How much money has each 7 

8. Three towns are situated on the same straight road, and in 
the order of the letters A, B, G. The distance from B to C is 
20 miles more than the distance from A to B, and is equal to f 
of the whole distance from A to C. What are the distances 
from A to B, from B to G, and from A to G 7 

9. A merchant sold three packages of cloth ; the second con- 
tained 15, and the third 30 yards more than the first ; moreover, 
the third contained % as much as the first two. How many 
yards were there in each 7 

10. A and B commence trade with equal stocks; A gains 
jfdO per year, and B loses £5 per year ; at the end of three 
years B has only ^ as much property as A. How much has each 
at first 7 

11. Two boys, standing with bows and arrows on the bank of 
a river, undertook to shopt across it ; the arrow of the first boy 

^fell 10 yards short of the opposite bank, and that of the second 
fell 10 yards beyond it ; now it was found that the first boy shot 
only -^ as far as the second. What was the breadth of the 
river 7 

12. Two men have equal sums of money, but if one gives the 
other $40, the former will have only | as much as the latter. 
How much has each 7 

13. A, B and G counting their money, it was found that B 
had $50 more than A and $75 less than G, and that the sum of 
what A and B had, was f of the sum of what B and G had 
How much money had each 7 

14. A farmer, having a certain number of cows and twice as 
many sheep, sold 15 cows and bought 5 sheep ; he then found 
that the number of cows was to the number of sheep as 3 to 13. 
How many of each had he at first 7 

15. A man engaged to work a year for $200 and a suit of 
clothes ; but falling sick, he worked only 5 months, and received 
$60 and the suit of clothes. What was the value of the suit of 
elothes 7 
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16. A man engaging in trade, gained the first year $500, but 
the second year he lost |- of what he then had ; after which he 
found that his stock was to that with which he began as 6 to 5. 
What was the stock with which he commenced 7 

17. A grocer bought 6 barrels of cider, and 7 barrels of beer ; 
he gave 92 a barrel more for the beer than for the cider ; and | 
of the price of the cider was equal to ^ of the price of the beer. 
What was the price of each per barrel ? 

18. Two numbers are to each other as 9 to 10 ; but if 6 be 
added to each, the sums will be as 10 to 11. What are these 
numbers ? 

19. A man built two pieces of wall, one of which was 20 rods 
longer than the other ; for the shorter he was to have $3 a rod, 
and for the longer $4 a rod ; now the whole price of the former 
was to that of the latter as 3 to 8. What was the length of each 
piece ? 

20. A gentleman has two horses and one chaise ; now if the 
first horse, which is worth $100, be harnessed, he, with the 
chaise, will be twice the value of the second horse ; but if the 
second horse be harnessed, he, with the chaise, will be four tilues 
the value of the first horse. What is the value of the chaise and 
of the second horse ? 

21. A man bought a horse, and afterwards paid $50 for keep- 
ing him ; he then sold him for f- of what he had already cost in- 
cluding the keeping, and received for him $20 more than he 
first gave. How much did he pay for him at first? 

22. Two cars run on different rail-roads; the speed of the 
second is 2 miles an hour greater than that of the first ; and the 
distance passed over by the first in 8 hours, is ^ of that passed 
over by the second in 9 hours. What is the speed of each per 
hour T 

23. A gentleman started on a journey with a certain sum of 
money ; after having had $60 stolen from him, he expended one 
third of what he had left, and found that the remaining two thirds 
wanted $90 to be equal to the sum which he carried from home. 
How much money had he on commencing his journey ? 
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24. A man having a gold watch, paid $10 for repairing it, 
and then exchanged it for two silver watches of equal value, and 
afler paying $5 for repairing one of these, he found that it*had 
cost him $65*" What was the value of the gold watch at first? * 

25. A shepherd, in time of war, was plundered by a party of 
soldiers, who tooJc ^ of his flock and ^ of a sheep ; another party 
took from him ^ of what he had left and j- of a sheep ; then a 
third party took j- of what remained and ^ of a sheep ; afler 
which he had but 34 sheep lefl. How many had he at first ? / , 



SECTION VI. 

EQUATIONS OF TH^ FIRST DEGREE, WBICH REQUIRE THE tUBTRAC* 
TION OF QUANTITIES CONTAINING NEGATIVE TERMS. 

Art. 14L. I. A and B commenced business, A with twice as 
much money as B ; A gained ^20 and B lost £lO ; then the 
difference between A's and B's money was ^70. How much 
did each begin with? 

Suppose we knew, that B had £40 and A £00, when they be- 
gan. Then, after A had gained £20, he would have 80 -}- ^0, 
or .£100; and B having lost ^10, would have left 40—10 or 
jC3D ; now to find the difference, we must subtract 30 from 100, 
which leaves 70. But, as in algebra most of the operations can 
only be represented, let us see how we can represent the prece- 
ding subtraction. Instead of 100 put its equivalent 80-f-20, 
and instead of 30, its equivalent 40 — 10 ; our object is to sub- 
tract the latter from the former. If we subtract 40 from 80 -|- 
20, it will be represented thus, 80 -|- 20 — 40, which is the same 
as 60; but we wished to subtract only 30 or 40 — 10 ; we have 
therefore subtracted too much by 10, and the remainder is too 
small by 10, consequently 10 must be added to 80 + 20 — 40, 
which then becomes 80 -f- 20 — 40 -f- 1 or 70. Hence we see, 
that, to subtract 40 — 10, we must change the +40 to — 40 
tnd the — 10 to + 10 

3 
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Now to solve the question ; let x=z B's money ; 

then 2 z = A's money. 

^hen A had gained ^0, he would have 2x4-20 ; 

and B having lost ^10, he would have x — 10. 

Subtracting B's from A's gives 2x + 20 — x + 10. 

For X — 10 is less than x by 10, and if we subtract x, we sub« 
tract too much by 10 ; the remainder then, after x has been sub- 
tracted, being 10 too small, 10 must be added to correct it. 

Hence, 2z +20— 2 + 10 = 70. Reducing the first 

member, s -|" 30 = 70 ; transposing and reducing, 

X = j^40, B's money ; 2x = ^0, A's money. 

2. Divide 40 into two parts such, that if three times the less 
be subtracted from twice the greater, the remainder will be 5. 

Suppose X = the greater part ; 
then 40 — x = the less part. 

For if the greater were any known number as 30, for example, 
the less would be the remainder of 40, which is 40 — 30 or 10 ; 
or if the greater were 28, the less would be 40 — 28 or 12. So 
when the greater is represented by x, the less will be 40 — x. 
Twice the greater is 2x, and three times the less is 120 — fix, 
which, being subtracted from 2x, gives 2^ — 120-}- 3 x. 
Hence, 52 x -^ 120 -(- 3 x =: 5. Transposing and reducing. 
5 X = 125 ; hence, x 1= 25, the greater part, 
and 40 — 25 = 15, the less. 

Art. Iff. It follows from the preceding questions and explana- 
tions, that cny quantity is subtracted by changing the signs of 
all its terms, and teriting it after the quantity from which it is 
to'be subtrtuted. 

1. A man has a horse and chaise, which together are worth 
$400. Now if the value of the chaise be subtracted from twice 
that of the horse, the remainder will be the same, as if three 
times the value of the horse be subtracted from twice that of the 
chaise. Required the value of each. 

2. A vintner has two equal casks full of wine ; he draws 20 
gallons out of one and 40 out of the other, and finds the differ- 
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ence between the number of gallons remaining in the two casks 
equal to one fourth of what each cask contained at first. How 
many gallons does each cask hold 7 

3. Divide the number 60 into two parts, such that the greater 
subtracted from 50, shall be equal to three times the less sukn 
tracted from 90. 

4. A poulterer had a certain number of geese and twice as 
many turkeys ; after having sold 10 geese and bought 30 turkeys, 
he found that if he subtracted ^ of his number of geese from his 
number of turkeys, the remainder would be the same, as if he 
subtracted ^ of his number of turkeys from four times his num- 
ber of geese. How many of each had he at first ? 

Let X r= the number of geese ; 
then 2 z = the number of turkeys. 

^Afler selling 10 geese and buying 30 turkeys, he would hare 
X — 10 geese and 2z-|-30 turkeys. Then, according to the 
conditions of the question, 

o I Q^ 3x— 30 . .. 16 X +240 t^, ,,. , , 
2z-|"30 ^ — = 4x — 40 r^ . Multiplymg 

by 5, 
lOx + 150— 3x + 30=:20x — 200— i^^i^i multiply- 
ing by 3, 
30X + 450— 9x-f 90 = 60x — 600— 16x— 240; transpos- 
ing and reducing, 

— 23 X z= — 1380 ; changing the signs,, 
23 x=: 1380; dividing by 23, 

z = 60, the number of geese ; and 
2 X = 120, the number of turkeys. 

Observe that, after the equation was formed, in multiplying by 
5, 3 X was changed to — 3 x, and — 30 to -}~ 30 ; for, the sign 

— preceding the fraction, belongs to the whole fraction, and not 
to any particular part of it, and when the fraction is multiplied 
by 5, the numerator is toJye subtracted; consequently 3x, which 
is supposed to have the sign -f-, must b^ changed to — 3x, an(| 

— 30 to +30. ' . 
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Also, in multiplying by 3, both the terms 16 x and 240, being 
affected by the sign -}~> i^^st receive the sign — . If, however, 
these fractions had been preceded by the sign -f~> the signs of 
the numerators would have remained unchanged. The same 
remarks are applicable to all similar cases. 

Care must be taken also, when fractions are preceded by the 
signs -|- and — , to make these signs stand even with the lines 
separating the numerators and denominators. 
d. A farmer has 60 tons of hay ; of this he sells a certain por- 
tion, and finds that ^ of what he sells subtracted from f of what 
he retains, gives thtt same remainder, as f of what he retains sdb- 
tracted from f of what he sells. How many tons does he sell 7 
^•6. Two men, A and B, set out on a journey, each with the 
same sum of money. A i^nds $40, and B 930 ; then f of A's 
money subtracted from f- of B's, would give I of what each car- 
ried from home. How much money had each on commencing 
the journey ? 
'^'t^ -7. Divide 147 into two parts, so that j- of the less subtracted 
from the greater, shall be equal to -^ of the greater subtracted 
from the less. 

'^. A vintner had two casks of wine« each containing the same 
quantity ; from the first he drew 10 and from the second 40 gal- 
lons ; he then drew from the first ^ as many gallons as the sec- 
ond contained afler the first draught, and from the s^ond -J> as 
many gallons as the first contained afler the first draught, and 
found the number of gallons remaining in the first^c^sk to the 
number remaining in the second as 7 to 3. How many gallons 
did each cask hold ? ! ' ' 

9. A market woman having a certain number of eggs, sold 30 
of them, and found that ^ of what she had lefl, subtracted from 
M'hat she had at first, would leave f of what she had at first 
How many had she before she sold any? 

10. A man having a lease for 100 ye^ars, oa being asked how 
much of it had already transpired, answered, that f of the time 
past, subtracted from | of the time to come, would leave the 
lame remainder, as if -^ of the time to come were subtracted 

» 1 « . . 
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from f of the time past. How many years had already trans- 
pired ? 

11. There is a pole consisting of three parts; the middle part 
is 4 feet longer than the lower and 4 feet shorter than the upper 
part ; moreover, if -^(y of the upper part he subtracted from J of 
the lower part, the remainder will be the same, as if f of the 
middle part be subtracted from ^ of the upper part. What ia 
the length of each part and of the whole pole? 

12. If a certain number be successively subtracted from 36 
and 52, then ^ of the first remainder be taken from f of the sec* 
ond, the last remainder will be 10. What is that number ? 



SECTION VII. 

MULTIPLICATIOir OF MOXOMIAI.S. 

Art. 16. It may h6 remarked, that the addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division of algebraical quantities, cannot, 
strictly speaking, be actually performed, in the same sense as 
they are in arithmetic^ but are, in general, merely represented ; 
these representations, however, are called by the same names as 
the actual operations in arithmetic. 

A tnanomial, or simple quantity^ consists of only one term 
(Art. 4) ; as a, 6 c »i, or — . 
A binomial is a quantity consisting of two terms, wi a-^-b^am 

— aj y, or ^ -J- c »». ' 

A trinomial is a quantity consisting of three t^ms, as a -|- ^ 

— cd. 

Polynomial is a general name for any quantity consisting of 
several terms. 

Moreover, any quantity containing more than one term, is 
called a compound quantity, 

3* 
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Art. 17. The product of two simple quantities, such as a and 
5, is expressed, either by writing them with the sign of multipli- 
cation between them, as a X 6 or a . 6, or by writing them after 
each other without any sign, as a 6. The last form is most 
usual. ^ 

It is evidently immaterial in what order the letters are written ; 
for, suppose a = 5, and 6 = 7; 5X7 is the same as 7X5; 
hence, the product of a by 5 may be written either a 6 or ha. 

In like manner, the product of a, h and c may be written ahc^ 
acb, b a c, be a^ cb a or cab. It is most convenient however 
to write them in the order of the alphabet. 

The product of Sab by 2cd might be written Sab2cdi 
but, as the order of the factors is unimportant, we may place the 
numerical factors next to each other, thus, 5X2 abed, or per- 
forming the multiplication of 5 by 2, we have 10 ab ed. But 
we could not write 5 2 abed, as the product of 5 a 6 and 2ed, 
because the value of a figure varies according to its place. If 
we wish to represent the multiplication of the figures, we must 
separate them either by letters, as 5ab2cd, or by the sign of 
multiplication, vls 5X2 abed or 5 ,2 abed. 

The same result, 10 abed, may be obtained by another course 
of reasoning ; d times Sab is Sabd, ed times Sab is c times 
as much, or S abed, and 2ed times 5 a 6 is twice as much as 
this last, or 10 abed. 

By a similar course of reasoning, Sae, 46(2 and 3 m it, multi- 
plied together, would produce 60abedmn. v 

We see from the preceding examples, that the product of two 
or more simple quantities, must consist of the product of the co- 
efficients, and all the letters of the several quantities. 

1. Multiply 2am by 7&c. 6. Multiply 13 zy by 12 a. 

2. Multiply 65 by 13 c. 7. Multiply 4pq by m n, 

3. Multiply 3 zy by 7 a 6. 8. Multiply 10 p by 2am. 

4. Multiply 4 ar by 6 pq, 9. Multiply 7 g by 3ms. 

5. Multiply 3ghbyl7ax. 10. Multiply AS x by 2 a q. 

11. Multiply a a by a a a. 
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The product in the last question would be, according to the 
principles given above, aaaaa. But when the same letter en- 
ters into a quantity several times as a factor, instead of writing 
that letter so many times, we may write it once only, and place 
a figure a little elevated at the right of it, to show the number of 
times it is contained as a factor. Thus, a a is written o^ ; a a a, 
ci^, and a a a a a, a^. ^ 

A product must always contain all the factors both of the mul- 
tiplicand and multiplier. In the present case, the letter a is 
twice a factor in the multiplicand, and three times in the multi- 
plier ; therefore, it must be contained five times as a factor in 
the product ; that is, the product of a^ and €fl is a^. -^ 

In like manner, the product o( Sa^lfi and 4 a 6^ is 12 a? 6^; 
for, each letter must be contained as a factor in the product, as 
many times as it is in both multiplicand and multiplier. Also 
the product of 4 a 6, 3 a 6^, and 2 o^ 6 m, is 24 o^ 6^ m. 

Art. 18. This figure, placed at the right of a letter, is caUed 
the index or en^oneni of that letter, and affects no letter except 
that after which it is immediately placed. An es^Mfneni then 
shows how vmny times a Utter is a factor in any quantity. ^ 

Letters written with exponents are called powers of those let- 
ters ; thus, a^ is called the second power of a, a? the third power ^ 
a^ the fourth power ^ &c. ; and, for the sake of uniformity, a, 
which is the same as a^, is called i\ie first power of a. When a 
quantity is written without any exponent, it is supposed to have 
1 for its exponent ^ 

In some treatises a^ is called the square^ and o^ the cube of a ; 
but these names belong to geometry rather than algebra. The 
words, square and cube, however, have the advantage of con- 
ciseness, and will occasionally be used in this work. ^-'' 

Figures also may be written with exponents ; thus, 

21=2. 

29 or 2 . 2 = 4. 

23 or 2 . 2 . 2 = 8. 

2< or 2 . 2 . 2 . 2 = 16. 
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The expression a^ b^, if 2 be put instead of a, and 3 instead 
of b, becomes 2^ . 3^ or 2 . 2 . 2 . 3 . 3 = 72. 

Exponents must be carefully distinguished from coefficients ; 
for, 3 a and cfi have very different significations. Suppose a = 
10 ; then 3 a would be 3 . 10 or 30, but a^ would be 10 . 10 . 1(1 
or 1000. 

From the preceding examples and observations, we derive the 
following 

BULK FOR THE MULTZPLICATIOIT OF MOITOMIALI. ' 

Art. 19. Multiply the coefficients together^ and write after 
their product all the different letters of the several quantities^ 
giving to each an exponent equal to the sum of its exponents in 
all the quantities, 

I. Multiply flS J9 by 7 fl3 b\ 

In this question, the coefficient of the multiplicand is 1, and 
that of the multiplier 7, the product of which is 7 . 1 or 7 ; the 
sum of the exponents of a is 5, and the sum of the exponents of 
h laQ; hence, the answer is 7 a^ b^. 

2. Multiply 9b c by 6 a 5. 

3. Multiply 7a3 6« by 43 a. 

4. Multiply 2a^m'^x by 23 a* m*. 

5. Multiply 21 a by 19 am x. 

6. Multiply 11 a;3y4 by aj^y^. 

7. Multiply Sabcd by 12 a^ l^ c^ d^. 

8. .Multiply 73 m^ x4 by 2ni^n\ 

9. Multiply 5a^b^c^d by 25 <fib^c^d. 
10. Multiply ,9pqx^y^ by IQpl^ q x^f. 

II. Multiply 2*3 „3 a; by Gefih^rfiifi. 

12. Multiply 63 a r ^ by 9 a^r^y. 

13. Multiply 1 1 x^ y2 by 12 x< y p^. 

14. Multiply 12 a mnp by 3 a^p^ n m\ 

15. Multiply 13x2^2 2 by 3xyz3. 

16. Multiply 170 ab^c by a* x. 

17. Find the product of 10 c^.Za b^, and 7 a 6 c. 

18. Find the product of 3 c^ x, 2 x y, and 9p x^y^ 
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19. Find the prodact of f x^ y^^ 6 a x y, and Ip ^ y*. 

20. Find the product of f o^ m^, ^ a x^ y^, and 12 a m x^ y^. 



SECTION VIII. lA^ 



RKDUCTIOir or lIMIXiAR TBKMI. 



Art 30. When several monomials are connected together bj 
the signs -|- and — , they form a polynomial or compound quanf 
tUy. Bat such polynomials can frequently be reduced to a 
smaller number of terms. This can be done when some of the 
terms composing the polynomial, are similar. 

Art 31. Similar terms are those which are entirely aUke with 
regard to the letters and exponents, 

N. B. In determining the similarity of terms, no regard is to 
be paid to the numerical coefficients, or to the order of the let- 
ters. 

The terms Bab and Sab are similar; so are 6d^ft3 and Oa^ft^. 
But 2a3 6^ and ^cfil^ are not similar, because the exponents of 
a, as well as those of 6, are different in the two quantities. 

Suppose we have the polynomial 6a^6— 2mn+4fl^6 + 
6 m R. Here 6a^b and 4 a^ 6 are nmilar, and it is evident that 
6 times and 4 times the same quantity make 10 times that qaan- 
tity; hence, 6a^b-{-4t€^b is lOcflb; also, — 2mn + 6ffin, 
or6mn — 2m n, is -f-4mn; the given polynomial, therefore, 
becomes 10 a^ b '^ 4 mn. 

Again, take the polynomial, 246^c' — 3a6c^-|-^^*^ — ^P9 
—6abc^—2pq—3m^z. Here, 24 6« c^ + 2 6« c3 = 26 6» c3 ; 
— 3a6c» — 6abc^=z — 9abc^; and — 5pq — 2pg= — 
7p q ; hence, the given quantity becomes 266®c3 — 9abc^^^ 
7pq — 3ot^x. 

Suppose the following polynomial given, viz : 2 a^ 6 c^ — 4 a?& c 
+ 12a^ b (^ — 4a^b c + 12 a^ b c + 5 a^ b c^ + 3 cflbc -^ 
IQa^bc^ — a^b c^. First, collect the positive terms of one kind ; 
2a86c«4.12a«6c3 + 5a«6c«=,19aa6c3; then collect the 
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negative terms of the same kind ; — 10 a^bc^ — a^ 6 c^ =z — 
11 a^bc^; the five terms, therefore, are the same as 19 a^bc^ — 
11 a^b c^, ox Sa^b c^. In like manner, the positive and negative 
terms of the other kind being separately collected, give ISefibc 
— Scfibc, or 7 a^bc. The polynomial therefore becomes Sa^bc^ 
+ 7cfibc. 

Sometimes the sum of the negative terms exceeds that of the 
similar positive terms ; in such cases, we must take the difference 
between the two sums and give it the sign — . 

Suppose we have m + Sab^ — IZ ab^+ 10 ab^ — 12 ab^i 
collecting the similar positive and negative terms separately, we 
havem-fl8a63 — 25a63; this is the same as m+l&ah^ — 
IS a b^ — 7 a b^. But + 18 a 6^ and —ISab^ destroy each 
other, and the result is m — 7 ab^. 

Art. 3S. Hence we derive the following 

&ULX FOA TBK BEDVCTIOST OW lIMIZiAR TKRlfl. 

Unite aU the similar terms of one kind affected with the sign 
-f-, by adding their coefficients and writing the sum before the 
common literal quantity ; unite, in like manner^ the siwdkar terms 
rfthe same kind affected with the sign — -; then take the differ^ 
enee between these two sums, and give the result the sign of the 
greater quantity. 

Remark. The learner will be less liable to error, if he take 
the precaution to mark the terms, as he reduces them. 

Reduce the (bllowing polynomials to the least number of terms. 

1. 6a»6 — 8a«6 — 9a«6+15a26 — a62. 

2 7a6c2— a6c2— 7a6c2— 8a6c«+12a6c2. 

3. I6abc^ + 5ab^c + 7a^bc — 10abc^ — 7a^bc — 4.mn 
— 4a63c — 6a63-j-2a6c3. 

4. 12;>3cr + 16m«n2 — c4-4cp3r + 3c + 7^A— 17i>3cr 
~12m«n2 — 2c + 3m2n2. 

5. 6m n r-j- llp^ (7 -7 17 mnr + 36c — 22jp3gr -|- 18 mnr 
+ 3^3 q — 5mnr-\'7bc. 

6. 2222_y3^3x94-8x2 — 7x2-|-TO + 7y3_i6y3^3„ 

4-7m + z« + 23(3 — 6111. 
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7. a3piii-{-api»3 + 6 + 3aj^m-\-7 cfipm — 4apnfi-^ 
ifi nip -{-6 a mp^ — 8a mpt^ — 12 a? mp •\- 10 a^ mp, 

8. a6c3+7mnV^ + 6a6c2+9a62c4.12««»+2a6c» 

4-2«2n2p3 ^_7a5c2-|-2a6c2_ 10a 68c— 6m»V^ + 
a62c + a6c2 — 3i»«»2p3^_aa6c3 — 2a6c3. 



SECTION IX. 

ADDITIOir. 

Art. 33. The addition of positive monomials or simple quan- 
iities, consists merely in writing them afler each other, and giv- 
ing to each of them the sign -|-) except the first, which is also 
supposed to have the sign -j-. Thus, to express the addition of 
a and b, we write a -f- 6 or 6 -f- a. Also, to signify the addition 
of a, 6, c and d^ we write a-\-b-\'C'\-d, In like manner, the 
addition of a&, 3zy, and 4mn, is expressed thus, a&-j-^'y 4* 
4 m It. The order of the terms, as was observed in Art 9, is 
unimportant. 

Art. 24. If it were required to add together the polynomials^ 
a -|- & -j~ ^> ^^^ m -4* n» in which all the terms are affected with 
the sign -|-, the process would evidently be the same, as if it were 
required to add together the separate terms of which these poly- 
nomials are composed ; that is, we should write them after each 
other, giving the sign -|- to every term except the first ; and the 
sum would hea-\'b-^C'\-m-\'n. 

But if some of the terms in the polynomials to be added, have 
the sign — , they must retain the same sign in the sum. Take 
an example in arithmetical numbers. Let it be proposed to add 
to — 3 to 12 ; 10 — 3 is 7 ; we wish then to add 7 to 12. But, 
if we first add 10, which is expressed thus, 12 -j- 10, the sum is 
too great by 3 ; therefore, after having added 10, we must sub- 
tract 3, and the true sum is 12 + 10 — 3 or 19. 

Let us now add b — c to a. First add b to a, and we have a 
-|- b ; this is too great by c, because the quantity 6 — c, which 
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was to be added, is less than b bj the quantity c ; therefore, after 
having added ft, we must subtract c, and the true result is a -(- 
b—c. 

We see, in these instances, that we have merely written the 
terms after each other without any change in their signs ; and the 
reasoning used in explanation of the process, is applicable to the 
addition of all polynomials, in which some of the terms are af- 
fected with the sign — . 

The sum of the polynomials a^b'\-Se — 4a and l^c^8€flb 
— 3a isa96-f-3c— 4a-f-12c-f-8a96 — 3a. But this sum 
contains similar terms, which may be reduced^ according to the 
principles given in Art. S3. This reduction being made, the 
sum, in its simplified form, becomes 9 a^ 6 -}- 15 c — 7 a. 

Art.-3ff. From what has been said above, we deduce the fol- 
lowing 

&iri.c roB. TRB jkDOXTioir or ax.osbraic quaittitiss. 

Write the several quantities one after another, giving to each 
term its proper sign, and then reduce the similar terms. 

Observe, that those terms which have no sign, are supposed to 
have the sign -^ 

* 1 . Add together 4 a, 6 6, 7 c, 9 a, 

3a-f 6, 6c, 4<f, 
and 4 a 4- 3 c — 4 ft. 

2. Add together 3 a ft — 4 c <f, m^ n, 

9aft-f-8c(;, 3m3ft — m, 
and 4 m. 

3. Add together 3 a ft -f- 4 c d— m\ 

A cm — 7crf-f-3aft, 
12aft + 8crf+6m2. 

4. Add together nt^, 

flt«ft« + 6m2 — 6mn, 
4a«fta — 12»iit + 8»i«, 
4xy_7,„ft-j-3ft + 8a«ft«. 

5. Add together lift c-f-4 a (f — 8ac-^^^^» 

8ac-f-7ftc — 2a6?-f-4mny 
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2ed^ — 3ab'-\~6ae-\^ an, 
9an — 2bc — 2ad+&ed. 

6. Add together 5 a -{-4 6 — St;, 

S — 7d, 
3a— 126, 
7c — lOrf— 4, 
16_3c + 5. 

7. Add together 36— -a—- c — llSrf, 

6c_6/— rf, 
3i_2i — 3c + 27e, 

17c_66— 7a, 
Uf—Se + 9d+ff — 3a, 
6e— 5c— 2rf— 9/. 

8. Add together 4aS6 + 3c3«?—9m'ft, 

6]R3it— 5c3<;4-4»ii> — 8a6S, 
7 mit^ + 6 c3 rf— 6 j«3 rt _6 d« 6, 
7c^d—l0ab—Snfin — l0d^, 
I2€fib — ^alfi + 2ifld+mn. 

9. Addtogether2a&^ + 3ac3 — 8cz> + 0^^^— 8*y% 

5a3_4a69*-.76z«— ft^x— 4Jfcy«— 15*y, 

5*y— Aya + llz + 1463— 22ac«— 10«^ 
19ac«— 86»a; + 9za + 6Ay + 2*y«, 
2a6«+7jpy«— 10*y + 3a3+2«. 



SECTION X. 

■UBT&ACTXOir. 

Art 36. We have already seen, |hat a simple qaantity is sub- 
tracted, by giving it the sign — ; thus, to subtract b from a, we 
write a — 6. 

We are now to show how to subtract polynomials. If it were 
required to subtract 7 -f- 3 from 12, it is evident that 7 and 8 

4 
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must both be subtracted, which is expressed thus, 12 — 7 — 3. 
In like manner, ifb^cistobe subtracted from a, h and c must 
both be subtracted, thus, a — b — c« 

But if some of the terms in the polynomial to be subtracted, 
have the sign — , the signs of these terms must be changed to -f-- 
Suppose it were required to subtract 7 — 5 from 10; 7 — 5 is 2, 
and 2 from 10 leaves 8. Now if we subtract 7 from 10, which 
is represented thus, 10 — 7, we subtract too much by 5, and the 
remainder 3 is too small by 5; consequently, afler having sub- 
tracted 7, we must add 5, and the true result is 10 — 7-f-^i or 8. 

Now let us subtract b — c from a. First subtract 6, and we 
obtain a — b; but b is greater that b — c by c; therefore, as we 
have subtracted too much by c, the remainder is too small by c; 
we must, consequently, add c to a — ft, and we have a — b-^-e 
for the true result. 

The same reasoning is ^plicable to the subtraction of all 
polynomials containing negative terms. 

Art S7. Hence, we deduce the following 

&17IiK rO& THS ST7BTmACTIOM OW ▲I.eXBKAIC QUAKTITIKS. 

Change ike signs qf all the terms in the quantUy to be sub^ 
traded, and write it after that from which it is to be subtracted; 
then reduce the similar terms. 

1. From 8a+46, subtract 3a— 26. 

Changing the signs of the latter quantity, and writing it after 
the former, we have Sa-^-Ab — 3a-}-2ft, which reduced, be- 
comes 5a^i\b. Ans. 

2. From 4ab — 35c, subtract 2ab — 66c. Ans. 2ab'\-Sbc. 

3. From Aab—Hc^+bc, subtract ab — c® — 2 6 c. 

4. From5ac — 8a6-j-96c — 4am, subtract 8aiii — 2a& 
-}- 11 flc — 7 cd. 

5. From 3jii— 8z — 7/, subtract 3rf— 5m— 2x — 6/+8. 

Art. 9@* Sometimes it is convenient to represent the subtrao* 
tion of polynomials^ without actually performing the operation^ 
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This is done by enclosing the quantity within brackets or a parens 
thesis, and prefixing the sign — . Thus, 6ab — Sc-^-d — (3<i6 

— 4e-\'2d) signifies that 3ab — 4c-|-^^istobe subtracted 
from 6ab — Sc-^d. Performing the subtraction indicated and 
reducing, remembering that Sab within the parenthesis has the 
-f- sign, we obtain 3a6-}-c — d, ^ 

According to this principle, a polynomial may be made to un» 
dergo various transformations. 

-^ For example, Sab — a — ^isthe same as 3 a — (a-^-b); for, 
when the subtraction, indicated in the latter expression, is per- 
formed, it becomes Sab — a — 6. 

In like manner, Ta^ — Sd^b — 46^c4-66^is equivalent to 
7a3_8a9 6— (4 62 c — 6 63). 

Let the learner perform the subtraction indicated in the fol- 
lowing examples. 

1. 27a2a;— 26c + 4x2 + 3a«^(9aax + 4 6c— 6x2 — 6 
+ 4 a X + 6). 

2. 28ax3 — 16a2x9 + 25a3x — 13a* — (18ax3 + 20aax« 

— 24a3i_7a*). 

3. 30a6 — 66ca + 262_45— (4a6 + 126c9— 2463_ 

c3 + m2x — 92). 

4. Sa^xy— 56x«y + 17cxy3 — 9y* — (fl^xy + 36x3y 

— 13cxy2 + 20y5). 

5. 63x9y2^24xy + 6«ca — ciP + 6c3rf — (45x3y9 — 
24 X y — 3 62 ca — 2 c cP + 4 c3 rf — « ) . 

Art. 39. The reverse of the process in Art. 38 is sometimes 
very useful, viz : putting within a parenthesis part of a polyno- 
mial, and placing the negative sign before the parenthesis. To 
do this, it is only necessary to change the signs of all the terms, 
placed within the parenthesis. 

Thus, a-\'b — c = a — ( — 6 -f- c) = a — (c— 6) ; also, 4 a 6 c 

— 6c2d' + w2 — 7pg = 4a6c — (6c2rf — m2 + 7pg). 

Let the learner throw the last two terms of each of the fol- 
lowing quantities into a parenthesis, preceded by the negative 
sign. 



\ 
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1. am — 6r + «f III, 

2. abc — d^ — Smjf + *y« 

3. d + 6 — c^^d. 

4. «« + ft«-f2a6— a— ft. 

5. 4iiia+12iiin+9ii3— 2«— 3». 

6. 4a6 + 7fliii — xa+y9. 

7. 7m»4-a^ — jpiy+y^' 






SECTION XI. 

MULTIPLICATIOir Or POI.TKOMIALi. 



Art SO. Maltiply 10 -f- 3 bj 7. It is manifest, that 10 and 
3 most both be multiplied by 7, and the prodncts added. 

(jpiratton* 

10+ 3 

_7 

70 + 21 = 91 = 13.7. 

So, to multiply a + ft by c, each of the terms^ a and h^ must 
be multiplied by c, and the products added. 

Operation. 

' a + 6 
c 
ae-^-hc. 

If there are several terms in both multiplicand and multiplier, 
all the terms of the former must be multiplied by each term of 
the latter. 

Multiply 8 + 3 by 7 + 5. Here we must take 8 + 3 seven 
times and five times, and then add the products. 

OperaUmL 

8 + 3 

7 + 5 

60 + 21+40+15=132. 
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If both quantities be reduced before multiplying, and then 
their product taken^ the result will be the same; thus, 11.12 
= 132. 

In like manner, if a -f- 6 is to be multiplied by c -f- cf, we must 
multiply a-\'b by c and then by d, and take the sum of the pro- 
ducts. 

Operation. 

a + b 

e + d 

ac-{^bc'^ad-{'bd. 

Let us suppose now that the multiplicand contains a negative 
term. 

Multiply 10 — 6 by 3. The multiplicand, 10 — 6, is 4, and 3 
times 4 is 12. Sut, if we multiply 10 by 3, the product 30 is too 
great by 3 times 6 or 18, which must therefore be subtracted 
from 30 ; the true product then is 30 — 18 or 12. 

Operation, 

10 — 6 

3 

30 — 18 = 12. 

So, to multiply a — b by c; if we first multiply a by c, the 
product a c is too great by c times 6 or 6 c, which must therefore 
be subtracted from a e ; the true result then is a c — be. 

Operation, 
a — b 



ac — be. 



The term — 6 c in the product, shows, that when a negative 
term, as — 6, is multiplied by a positive term, as -f~ ^> the pro- 
duct must be negative. 

Now let both multiplicand and multiplier contain negative 
terms. 

Multiply 18 — 3 by 12 — 5. If we reduce both numbers, 

4» 
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and then multiply them together^ the product is 15 . 7 or 105. 
But to perform the operation without reducing, we first multiply 
18 — 3 by 12, which gives 216 — 36; but, as we wished to take 
18 — 3 only 12 — 5 or 7 times, we have taken it 5 times too 
many times; we must, therefore, subtract 5 times 18 — 3 or 90 
— 15 from 216 — 36, which gives 216 — 36—90+15. See 

Art. ar. 

Operation, 

18 — 3 

12 — 5 

216—36—90 + 15 = 105, 

In a similar manner, to multiply a — 6 by c — <f, we first take 
e times a — h, which, as we have already seen, is a c — he; but 
as we wished to take a — 6 only c — d times, we have taken it d 
times too many times. Now d times a — h, d being considered 
as positive, is ad — bd; this then must be subtracted from ac 
"^bc, and we have ae — be — acf + 6 d for the true product of 
a — h by e — d. 

Operation 

a—b 

e—d 

ae — 6 c — ad-^bd. 

We see that the term — ad is produced by multiplying + a 
by — ^; hence, if a positive term be multiplied by a negative, 
the product must be negative. Moreover, the term + 6 «? is pro- 
duced by multiplying — b by — (^; therefore, if two negative 
terms are multiplied together, the product must be positive. 

Art. 31. From the preceding explanations, we derive the fol- 
owing 

&nX.B FOR THB If ULTXPIiICATIOZr Or POLTlTOMlAXiS. 

1. MuUipfy all the terms of the multiplicand by each term of 
the multiplier separately^ according to the rule for the multipKcO' 
turn of simple quantities. 
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2. With regard to the signs, observe, that if the two terms to 
be multiplied together, have the same sign, either both -f- or both 
<— y the product must have the sign -f-; but if one term has the 
sign -f- and the other the sign — , the product must have the 
sign — . 

3. Add together the several partial products, reducing terms 
which are similar, 

1. Multiply 2a6-f 6c -f-3xy 

hj 3ab + 2bc 

6a^l^ + Sab^c+9abxy \ Partial 

4-4a63c4-2&3c>-f66cxyf products. 



6a^b^ + 7ab^c+2b^c^+dabzy + 6bcxyi 
which b the result reduced. 

Remark: It is convenient, in order to facilitate the reduce 
tion, to place similar terms, in the partial products, under each 
other. 

2. Multiply 
4a3_ 5a«5_ Sab^+2b^,hy 
2a2-^ 3a b— 4b^ 



8a5 — 10a*6 — 16a36a+ 40^63 ) p. .. , 
— 12a*6-f 15a363 i.24a963— 6ab^ Lf^i*. 
— 16fl3yt + 20<^63 4.32aM— 86^ ) ?^^^^^' 

ea^—^a!*b— 17 (fib^ + 4Sa^b^+2^ab*—8b^. Result re- 
duced. 

3. Multiply 

ifi^a^b + a^b^ + (fib^ + ab^'\'b^,hj 

a —b 

afi + t^b + d^b^ + a^h^ + cfib^-^ab^ \ Partial 

_q5^_fl4 5g — Q3 53_qaft4_a^_56 | products. 

cfi — b^. Result reduced. 

4. Multiply 2 a — 3 by a -f- 4. 

5. Multiply a« + 2a6 + 269 by a3 — 2fl6 + 2i«. 

6. Multiply 7ab — 3ae^ + Ac^d^ by Aac^ — Sab-^ 
2c«cP. 

7. Multiply 14a3c — 66e + 122;y» — c» by 9efie + 6be 
— 22«y + 3A 
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8. Multiply3a^6— 4a3 6« + 6a9 63— a6< by a» — 2a6 

+ 



9. Multiply 14&3 + 2862C— 76c« + c3 by 362— 66c— 2A 

— ^c 
Art. 3S. Sometimes the multiplication of polynomials is 

indicated^ without being actually performed. This is done by 
placing a horizontal straight iine^ called a vinculum^ over each 
of the polynomials, and writing them after each other with the 
sign of multiplication between them ; or, by enclosing each in a 
parenthesis, and writing them ader each other, either with or 
without the sign of multiplication. Thus, each of the expres- 
sions, a -(" 6 X »» — «, a + 6 . »i — n, (a -|- 6) X (»* t- «)i 
(a + 6) . (m — n), and (a -\-h) {m — n), represents the multi- 
cation of a -|- 6 by m — n. 

The last mode of representation is generally preferred ; but 
we must be careful to include each polynomial in a parenthesis ; 
for, (a -^ 6) fit — ft indicates that a-^-hxs multiplied by fit only, 
and that ft is subtracted from the product. 

In like manner, (a-^-h) (fit — ft) (x-\-y) indicates that the 
first polynomial is multiplied by the second, and that product by 
the third. 

Let the learner perform the operations indicated in the follow- 
ing examples. 

1. (a2^2a6 — c2)(a — 6). 

2. (a2 + 2a26_262)(a2 — 2a26 + 269). 

3. (fit3+ »t2 n -f. »i n2 + ft3) (nt — ft) (fii^ + ft^). 

4. (a2 4- 62 + c2) (6 + c) 4- (a^ — 6^ — ^2) (6 — c). 

In the last example, the first polynomial is to be multiplied by 
the second, and the third by the fourth, and then the products 
are to be added. 

5. (3x2^6x3^ + 3^2) (x — y) + (4x2 — 6a:y — 3y2) ^ 

6. (j—a — h) (4ac — 2)-f (2x + 2a-f 36)(3ac + 2). 

7. (a2 + 2a6 + 62) (c + cf) — (a2— 2a6 + 62) {c — d). 

In this last example, the product of the last two polynomials is 
to be subtracted from the product of the first two. 
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a (4x^ — 4xy + c^){a + b) — {d»m + xy) (^ — ^P) X 
(a + x). 

9. 62(i36c9a; — 7c3i9) — c2(69c«a— 18c3x«). 

10. (11^— 4a: + a£)(6 + 4)+a9(10 + 66c — 7c2). 

Art. 33. The following cases of multiplication deserve par- 
ticular attention, on account of the practical application, which 
will hereafter be made of the results. 

Let a and b represent any two quantities; their sum is a-f-ft, 
and their difference a — b. Multiply a -^ 6 by a — - 6. 

Operation. 
a'\'b 
a—b 
a^-^^ab 

— ab — lfl 
a^ — b\ 

The product, a^ — 6^, is the difference between the second 
power of a and the second power of 6. Hence, 

Tlie sum of two quantities multiplied by their difference^ gives 
the difference of the second powers of those quantities. 

Suppose, for example, two numbers, 10 and 4 ; then, (lO-f-4) X 
(10 — 4) = 100—16 = 84. 

Inlikemanner, (3a + 4&)(3ii — 46) = 9aS — 1669. 

Art. 34L. When a polynomial is multiplied by itself, the re- 
sult is called the second power of that polynomial, and when it is 
multiplied twice by itself, the result is called the third power. 

Find the second power of the binomial a-\-b. 

Operation. 
a + 6 
a + b 
a^ + ab 
+ a6 + 6« 



Hence f the second power of the sum of two quantities, contains 
the second power of the first quantity , plus twice the product of 
the first by the second, plus the second power of the second. 
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Suppose the two numbers 13 and 3 ; then, (12 + 3) (12 -f- 3) 

= 144-f-724~^ = ^^^- ^° I*^^ manner y the second power of 
^ab + 2c or {Sab + 2c) {3ab + 2c) =zda^b^ + I2ab e 
+ 4c9. 

Art. SS. Find the second power of a — 6. 
> Operation, 

a — b 

a^ — ab 
— ab + l^ 



a^ — 2ab + b^. 

This differs from the second power of a -f- 6 only in the sign 
of 2 a ft, twice the product of the two quantities, which is in this 
case minus. 

Suppose the two numbers 8 and 2; then, (S — 2) (8 — 2) =: 
64 — 32+4 z= 36. In the same manner, (66 c — 2 m) X 
(66 c — 2iii) = 36 6«c« — 24 6 cm -f4ma. 

Art. 36. Let the learner multiply the second power oia-\-b 
by a -f- 6 ; the result, that is the third power of a -|- 6, is 

Hence, the third power of the sum of two quantities, contains 
the third power of the first quantity, plus three times the second 
power of the first into the second, plus three times the first into 
the second power of the second, plus the third power of the second. 

Art 37. We find, in like manner, that the third power of 
a — 6 is 

(fi — 3a^b + 3ab^ — b\ 

which differs from the third power of a -f- 6 only in the signs of 
^e second and fourth terms, which in tliis case are negative. 
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SEcf ION XII 

DIVISION or MONOMIALS OR SIMPX«B QUANTITIXS. 

Art. 38. In multiplication, two factors are given, and it is re- 
quired to find the product ; whereas, in division, one factor and 
the product, that is, the divisor and dividend, are given, and it is 
required to find the othe/Yactor or quotient 

Division then is the reverse of multiplication ; and it is evi- 
dent, that the divisor and quotient multiplied together, must re> 
produce the dividend. For this purpose, the coefficient of the 
quotient must be such, as multiplied by the coefficient of the di- 
visor, will produce that of the dividend ; and the exponent of any 
letter in the quotient, must be such, as added to its exponent in 
the divisor, will produce the exponent of that letter in the divi- 
dend. 

Divide a 6 by a, or find the - part ofxib. 

The quotient is h, because the product of a and 6 is a 6. Or 
if a & be divided by a, the quotient is 6, for the same reason. 

Divide Sate by a 6. Ans. 3 c. 

Divide 8h ex by 2 x. Ans. 4 b c. 

Divide a or 1 a by a. Ans. I. 

Divide a or 1 a by 1. Ans. a. 

Divide ab by a 6. Ans. 1. 

Divide abc by 1. Ans. ab c. 

Divide 21 xy by 7x. Ans. 3y. 

Divide 84 a 6 c x by 12 c. Ans. 7 a 5 x. 

The above answers are correct, because in each case the quo- 
tient multiplied by the divisor, produces the dividend. 

Divide a"' by a^. Ans. cfi ; because cfi ,a^-=. cP, 
Divide 3 a^ \^ by a b^. Ans. 3 a« 63 ; because 3 a^ 63 . a 6^ = 
3 a3 65. 

Art 39. In the multiplication of monomials, when the same 
letter occurred in both factors, the exponents of that letter were 
added ; and we see, from the last two examples, that, in division, 
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when the same letter occurs in Hoth dividend and divisor, the 
exponent of that letter in the latter, must be subtracted from its 
exponent in the former. 

If a be divided by a, the quotient is 1 ; for, any quantity di- 
vided by itself, gives unity for a quotient. But, if we perforin 

the division by subtracting the exponents, we have - or -r = 

a^. Hence, (ax. 7), a9 = 1. That is, any quaniity with zero 
for an exponent is equal to\. ^ X 

Art. 40. From the preceding examples and observations, we 
derive the following 

KULE rOR DIYIDIITG ONK MONOMIAX. BT ANOTHER. 

1. Divide the coefficient of the dividend by the coefficient of 
the divisor. 

2. Strike out from the dividend the letters common to it and 
the divisor y when they have the same exponents in both ; but, if 
the exponents of any letter are different, subtract its exponent in 
the divisor from that in the dividend, and write the letter in the ' 
quotient with an exponent equal to the remainder. 

3. Write also in the quotient, with their respective exponents^ 
the letters of the dividend not found in the divisor. 

Remark, If in any case, however, the divisor and the divi« 
dend are equal, the quotient will be 1. 

1. Divide 36 o^ ft^ c^ „, by 4 o^ 6 c«. Ans. 9al^m. 

2. Divide 48 a^ 63 c^ d by 12 a b^ c. 

' 3. Divide 150 a^b^cd^ by 30 a^ b^ d^. 

4. Divide 129 a b^ h^ by 10 a b. 

5. Divide 125 m^ x y'^ by 5xy, 

6. Divide 93 a^ ^3 ,||3 ^ by 3 a 6 m x. 

7. Divide 111 m^a« 6"' xy3 by 37 m x yS ^3. 

8. Divide 27 a2 A2 „9 by 27. 

9. Divide 15 a m^ x by a m^ x. 

10. Divide 27 oS »i» x* y by3fliiiSx. 

11. Divide 729 X* y^ by9x»y. 

12. Divide 16 a5 6^x2 by8a6«x« 
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13. Divide 99 fit x8y7z9 bya3sy^z>. 

14. jy'iYidelOOQt^b^c^^xhjSabc^x. 

15. Divide 1 1 1 ot* n^p' by 3 m* n*. 
1^ Divide 1 15 n3r«s» by5iir5. 

17. Divide 75 «^0yi3 by25x8y» 

18. Divide 350 aUM x7 by50a7x^. 

19. Divide 790 «"nM by 10iii*ii^ 

20. Divide 927 xi5 y by9z"y. 



r 
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DIVISION or POX.TirOXIAlif* 



Art 4L1. If a -4- 6 — c be midtiplied by m, the prodaet is 
am-{'bm — cm; therefore, if am-f-ftm^-esi be divided by 
m, the quotient is a -f- 6 — ^ 

A simple quantity is a factor of a pdynomialy when it is a fac- 
tor of every term of that polynomial ; and the dirinon of a poly- 
nomial by a simple quantity, consists merely in difiding each 
term of the former by the latter. But a question arises, how we 
are to determine, in all cases, the signs of the partial quotients. 
The following considerations will enable us to decide that point. 

If 4- ^ be divided by -f- a» the (jpiotieni will be 4~^» because 
-{- a multiplied by -4- 6 gives -^ab. 

If -f-<i^ be divided by — a, the quotient will be — 6, because 
— a multiplied by — b gives -|- « 6. 

If — a 6 be divided by 4~ a> the quotient will be — 6, because ' 
-}- a multiplied by ^ — b gives —aft. 

Lastly, if — aft be iiivided by —a, the quotient will be -f-ft, 
because — a multiplied by 4- ^ gives — aft. 

Hence, the rule for the signs in division, is the same as that in 
multiplication ; that is, if the two terms, one of which is to be di* 
vided by the other, have the same sign, either both -f- or both — ^ 
the quotient must have the sign -|- ; but if ^^cy have different 
signs, that 15, one -{' ond the other -^, the quotient must have the 
sign — . 
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Art 49. Hence, we have the following 

WLVJsX FOR SZTIDIKO ▲ POI.TKOMIAX. BT ▲ MOHOlfZAL. 

Divide each term of the dividend hy the diviwr, necordpig tv 
the principks given in Art. 40 for dividing oiu monomial 
hy another^ observing the ruk estabUehed above for Me signs ; 
and the partial ^[uoiienU taken together, wUlform the entire qwh 
tient* 

« 

1. Divide a^i-f-afli hj a. 

2. Dividel2z^ — 6x>-f 3x^3 by3x. 

3. Divide 15 a»4+30iRSx—45»» hjlSm^. 

4. Divide 9669c<;— 2463 c9—126«c hj6h^c. 

5. Divide 9 aS^_gaB^ hj^a^b^. 

6. Divide— 21 siy— 7 + 42s by— 7. 

7. Divide 56tf«63c—28a«^—168a<»&7^s by— 28tf«63. 

Art. 4S. When the dividend and divisor arts both polynomi- 
als, the process becomes rather more difficult ; but, if we observe 
the manner itt which a prodoct is formed by mu]ti{rilcation, we 
sludl readily see the course to be pursued in divirion. 

Multiply 3a3+2<^ft + afts by 2a« 4- 3a&. 

Operation. 

ggS-j- Zab 

6a»+ Ae^b + 2efli^ 

+ 9a^b+64fib^ + Z<fiIfl 
6a»4-13tf«»-f 8a3694-3i^63, Product 

If this product be divided by the multiplicand, the quotient 
will be the multiplier ; or, if it be divided by the multiplier, the 
quotient will be the multiplicand. 

Since each term in the multiplicand is multiplied by each term 
in the multiplier, if no reduction takes place, the number of 
tencs in the product will be equal to the number produced by 
multiplying the number of terms in the two factors together. 
Thus, if one factor have 4 terms and the other 3, the product 
vrXi contain 12 terms. In most cases, however, a reduction 
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takes phuse, bj which some tanns a«e unitedl and othen wholfy 
disappear. 

But there are always two tenssy whidi can neither he ^ted 
with any others, nor caneeUed bj any ethem; tise : one, which 
is prodoced by muhiplying the term cotifamiay the kighni power 
of any letter in the nutkiplicand, by the (erpi containing the 
highist^^ofwet of the same letter in the mnkylier ; and the other^ 
which arises from the product of the terms with the lawtti eoqio- 
nento of the same letter. 

Nom^ since the ^iridend is In be considered as the prodnet of 
the dfoisor and qnotienty h m erident^lint tf the term containing 
ike highes t power of a pastieniar leHer in the diridendy he 
dif idied by the term aantaraing the highest powes of the saaae 
letter in lk» dirlsor, the resolt witt be the term of Ac quotienl 
containinf the highest power of thai letter. 

Let ns veieerae the fNPoeess of nNdtqpiicalioBy«iddmdi9a^-4* 

Opcre^Mffi. 
IKvidend. 

ggfi+ 18fl<ft + 8<iay4-34rf>y f ^€fi+%t^b+mi^ . Divisor. 
6a*4- 4^h+%^1^ lit^^^ab. aaotient 

_ ^ 

According to the preceding remarks, 6(fi divided by 3i^ 
must produce the term containing the highest power of a in the 
quotient ; 3 o^ is contained 2 a^ times in 6 o^ ; then, as the en- 
tire dividend is produced by multiplying the whole of the divisor 
by the whole of the quotient, if we multiply the wlu^e divisor by 
this first term 2 a^ of the quotient, a part of the dividend will be 
produced. The product of the divisor by da^ is 6a^-f*^^^ 
-f-2 0^6*, which being subtracted from the dividend, leaves 9a^6 
4-6a»ft«-f-3a«53. 

This remainder is to be considered as a new dividend, and as 
prodnced by multiplying the divisor by the remaining part of the 
quotient. The first term, 9 <x^ b, of this new dividend, must 
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have been produced bj multiplying 3a^ by the term containing 
the next highest power of a in the qaotient ; therefore, if it be 
divided by 3 o^, that term of the quotient will be obtained. Di- 
viding 9 a* 6 by Scfi^we have 3ab for the second term of the 
quotient ; then, multiplying the divisor by Sab, the product is 
9a46-|-6a36S-f3a3 63, which subtracted ^from the last divi- 
dend, leaves no remainder. The entire quotient therefore is 2 a^ 
+ 3ab. 

We perceive, from the preceding exam|^, that we always divide 
the term containing the highest power of some letter in the divi- 
dend, by the term containing the highest power of the same let* 
ter in the divisor. It will, therefore, be found convenient to 
write the quantities in such a manner, that these two terms may 
stand, the one on the left of the dtvidoid, and the other on the 
left of the divisor. This will be accomplished by arrangimg the 
dividend and divisor according to the powers of the same letter, 
beginning with' the highest 

A polynomial is said to be arranged according to the powers 
of a particular letter, when the terms are so written, that the 
powers of that letter go on increasing or diminishing from left to 
right. Thus, in the example just performed, the quantities were 
arranged according to the diminishing powers of a. 

With regard to the signs of the partial quotients, the same rule 
is applicable, that was given for the division of a polynomial by 
a monomial. 

Art. 44. From what precedes we deduce the following 

BULK FOB THX DIVIBIOIT OF ONK POLYITOMXAI. BT ANOTHXB. 

1. Arrange the dividend and divisor according to the powers 
of the same letter, beginning unth the highest, 

2. Divide the first term of the dividend by the first term of the 
divisor, and place the result as the first term of the quotient; ree- 
oUecting, that if both terms have the same sign, the partial qwH 
tient must have the sign -{-9 but if they have different signs, the 
particd quotient must have the sign — , 

3. Multiply the entire divisor by this term of the quotient, stift- 
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tract the product from the dividend, and the remautder wiUform 
a new dividend, 

4. Divide the first term of the new dividend 6y the first term 
of the divisor, and the result wiHform the second term of the fuo- 
tient; multiply the entire divisor by this second term of the quo- 
tienty and subtract the product from the second dividend. The 
remainder will form a new dividend, from wMch anether term of 
the quotient can be found. 

These operations are to he repeated, unOi oM the terms of ike 
original dividend are exhausted. 

N. B. The same arrangement most be preserredy in each of 
the partial dividends, as was made at first in the whole dividend. 

When the first term of any remainder cannot be diridad by 
the first term of the divisor, the process must terminate, unless 
the quotient be continaed in a fi'actional form. When the divi- 
sion terminates, the remainder, if there be one, may be written 
over the divisor, in the form of a fraction, and w*n^^^ to the en* 
tire part of the quotient. 

Let it be proposed to divide 75^^64— 27 a 5^—49 o^fts + 
20056 — 19 0^63 by 4a«6+363—7aft«. 

(Operation, 
20o56— 19o<6«— 49a363+75o«6<— 27o6« i 4fl»6— 7fl6H^y, 
20oS6— 35o<6a+15flg63 1 5o?-|-4<M— 9a6S 

+16a*6«— 64a363^76o96<— 27a6« 
-fl6fl<6a^.28o363.4,i2flB64 

— 56a363+68o«M— 27o65 
— 96flgfe3,|..63fla6<— 27Qy 
0. 
After having arranged the two quantities according to the 
powers of o, and placed the divisor on the right of the dividend, 
we divide 20 o^ 6 by 4 o^ 5, which gives -|- 5 o^ for the first term 
of the quotient ; we then multiply the divisor by 5 o^, write the 
product under the dividend, and subtract it firom the dividend. 
The subtraction of the product is performed by changing its 
signs, considering it as written after the dividend, and redu- 
cing similar terms; thus, the signs being changed, it becomes 

6* 



•" 
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^dOaS6-f a6a<6>— 15a3^; Uwn, by redocaon, +80 0^6 
and — 20cfib cancel each other, — 19 a^ 6^ and -|-d5a^6^ 
taake + 16a46», and — 49<|3^ and — IStfilfi make— 64 o^^; 
tringing down the other terow of the given dtTidend, we have Ibr 
at^mainder 16<i«^— 64a3^+75a3^--27«6ft, which ibriiiB 
a new dividend. 

Wenowdivideieii^i^by tfaefinttenn of the diviaor 4a3&, 
and obtain for the second term of the ^Hodent -{^Aifib; muHt- 
{^lyiag the divisor by 4a^A, and aublractiDg the product, -f- I^a^^^ 
— 28 o^ ^ -}~ .12 (^ 6^, from the aeooad dividend, in the same 
manner as beftire, we obtain for a remainder — 36 a? 6^-1-63 a' 6^ 
—27 a ^, wfiieh fonns Hie tMf d dividend. 

We now divide — 36ii3^ by Atfib uid obtain— 9 a &» for 
the Itiird term of the quotient ; mnltifUying the divisor by "— 
^a^, and snbtractsag the product, — 36 o^ 6^ + 63 a^ 6^ — 
1S7 a ft^, from the third dividend, we have no remainder. The 
entire quotiem, therefore, isBifi^Aa^b — 9a ^« 

As another example, let it he proposed to divide a^ — 6^ by 

efi — tfi f a~6 

+ a3 6«_i6 
4.ii3 4a_^^ 



^ub^ — lfi 
4-a^ — ftg 
0. 
In the last example, several terms are produced in the course 
iof the operation, which are not found in the dividend ; these 
terms disappear, by TOdnotioD, w4ien the quoti^t and divisor are 
-multiplied together. 

1. Dii^de4^4-^<i^m+.d«ff^4.iii3by« + «i. 
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^4-2ax + a^. 

3. Dividem^^4nfi% + 6w^z^—4m^ + 9^bjm—9. 

4. Divide 6x«— 96 bj Zz+Q. 

5. Dvride2b^ — 9a^b^ + 6cfi+Aifib—^alfi by 2i^-f 
2a6 — ft». 

6. Divide 20a5— 41 a«& + M^^—46^«s + 25aft«-- 
66* by 5a3— 4i#6 + 5a6«— 368. 

7. Divide4x*— 9a«x«+6a»« — fl« by 2x* + 3ax — i^. 

8. Divide ii« + 2fl»«3^a^ by tfi^az + t^. 

9. Divide a« — 1603x3 + 64x9 by c^— 4«x + 4x*. 
^^^V 10. Divi4ex9 — x* + x3 — x« + 2x — lbyx« + x— 1. 

11. Divide 10a« — 48a36 + 51i^««4-4a«3_i5ft4 by 
8a6 — 2a« — 562. 

12. Divide m'' — z'' by m — s. 

13. Divide 5a5 63e5_22a«63c84.5a363c7 + 121^63 e3 — 
7^6«c8+28a6«i:» by ^bifl—4ah^. 

Art. 4ff. In the preceding examples, the divbion could be 
exactly performed. Let it now be proposed to divide a by 
l—x. 

Operation. 

a /l—x 






g X — g X* 
+ ax« 

ax* — « x* 
+ aa^ 

ax3 — ax* 
^H +ax<. 

In the example above, it is manifest that die operation would 
never terminate. This qnolient is called an u^niUe series, and 
we see that any term, exoopt the first, may be formed by multi- 
tfae preoeding term by x, remembering lo plaoe tho divi- 
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8or under the last remainder, to indicate the continuation of the 
division. The mode in which any term may be found by means 
of the preceding term, is called the law of the series. 

Let us, for a second example, divide 1 by 1 -f- a* 

0petation, 
I ii + a 



l+« 




'— «|8+a« 


-a5 + 




— a 










— a- 


-a® 











(fi 


• 




«^ + a3 




• 






— a? 










— fl3- 










« 


_a5 — 


tfi 





Here we perceive, that the law of the series is the same as be* 
fore, except that the 2d, 4th, 6th, dcrC. terms have the sign — . 

Art 46. The difference between similar powers of two quan- 
titieSf the exponent of the powers being integral and positive, is 
divisible by the difference of those quantities. 

Thus, flT — ft* is divisible by a — 6. 

To prove this, it is only necessary to find the first remainder. 

Operation, 
er — lr ( a — b 

fl^— — <i^""^ b 
First remainder, a"""^6 — 6* = 6(a""i — fc*-i). 

Now it is manifest, that if this remainder, 6(tf'~i — ^"^)» 
can be exactly divided by a — 6, the dividend, a" — ^, is divisi« 
ble by it also. But since a product is divided by dividing one 
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of its factors, this reinainder, and consequently iT-*- 6*, is di- 
visible by a — by if the factor flT"* — 6*"* is divbiUe by it 

That is, if a — b divide nT"* — 6*"*, it will also divide iT— 
ft*; or, in other words, if the pr(^>o6ition is true for the m — 1th 
power, it most be true for the mth or next higher power. 

But we have already seen (Art 44)> that it is troe for the 5th 
power ; therefore, it is true for the 6th; being true for the 6th, 
it most also be true for the 7th, and so on. Hence, it must be 
true in all cases, and a" — 6* is divisible by a — 6. 

In like manner, (a -{-b)^ — (e-|-d)* is divisiUe by {a-\'b) 
— (c + i). 

We continue the operation of dividing a" — IT by 4i"— 6, in 
order that the learner may see the form of the quotient 
rf* — 5"» £ a — .i6 

\arr^4-ar-«6+ar-3 6« a*— «+6— 1. 



4^-a6« — i^ 

Of course, the number of terms in the quotient must be in- 
definite, until some determinate value is assigned to m. The 
points are used to supply the place of the indefinite num- 
ber of terms. It wiU be easy to perceive from what follows, that 
the last two terms must be such as we have represented them. 

It may be proved, however, that, in any case like the prece- 
ding, the number of terms in the quotient, will always be equal 
to the exponent m. This fact may be deduced from an examina- 
tion of the successive terms of the quotient 

Since the division can be exactly performed, At last term of 
the quotient must be such, as, beii^g muIti^Ued by b, the last 
term of the divisor, will {Hroduce &**, the last term of the divi- 
dend ; that is, it must be &"^, for ft times ft"~^ is ft*. 

But we see, that, in the successive terms of the quotient, the 
e]q>onent of a goes on diminishing by unity ^as many .units 
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sabtracted from m in each case, as mark the number of the term 
from the first inclasive ; and, that the exponent of & in any case, 
is always 1 less than the number of the term. 

Consequently, in the mth term, the exponent of a must be 
m — m or 0, and the exponent of b must be m — 1. The mth 
term, therefore, is €»®6*~* or b^^\ (Art. 39). But we have 
seen that the last term must be h^^\ Hence the mth term and 
the last term are the same ; in other words, there are m terms in 
the quotient 

Thus,^^=^=«'' + x«y + «»y« + x*y» + x3y4^a;Siy5^ 

X — y 

z^ 4* y^ I the quotient containing 8 terms. 

It might also be proved, that the difference between similar 
even powers of two quantities, and the sum of similar odd powers, 
are each divisible by the sum of those quantities. 

Thus, — -J-— gives an exact quotient of ft terms^ when n is 

an even number ; and — ' ^ - gives an exact quotient of n terms, 

when ft is an odd number. 

1. Divide 2^ — y* by « — y, 

2. Divide 243 a5— 102465 by 3 a— 46. 

3. Divide «i*—yi» byx-fy. 

4. Divide 1 — nfi by 1 + w. 
6. Divide m* + «* by m+ ». 

6. Divide m^-|-l bym-f-l» 

7. Divide 1 by 1 — nfi, finding 6 terms of the series, and an- 
nexing the remainder placed over the divisor. 

8. Divide ahj l-^-xy, finding 6 terms of the series, and an- 
nexing the remainder placed over the divisor. 

Art. 47. It is manifest, that when a product is represented 
in its factors, dividing one of the factors, divides the whole pro- 
duct ; also, that we may, in any case, divide the dividend first by 
one factor of the divisor, then divide the resulting quotient by 
another, and so on. 
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Thus, 7.8.3= 168 ; dividing the factor ,8 by 4, we have 
7 . 2 . 3 = 42, Which i$ i of 168. 

Also, in dividing ^ . 1^ or 72. by 2 . 4. or 8, we may first di- 
vide by 2, which giv^ 3 . 12, and then this quotient by 4i which 
gives 3.3 = 9:;=^. 

In like manner, (m — n) (fli^< — ft^) divided by a — 6, gives 
(m — ft) (a -}- 6), to obtain which, we divide the factor tfi — 6* 
by the divisor. 

Also, (x9— y«) (a» + 2a6 + 62) divided by («+y)(a + 5), 
gives (x — y) {a-\-b); to obtain which, we divide the factor 
ajS — ya by x+y, and the factor o^ + 2 a 6 + 6> by a + ft. 

1. Divide a^(a;+y) ^7 *H~S^- 

2. Divide («« — 1) (a + 6) by « — 1. 

3. Divide 14 (a*— 1) (a + w) by 7(x — 1). 

4. Divide (a3 — 63) (xS + y') by (a — 6) (x+y). 

6. Divide 27 («^— «*) (x*-f-y«) by 3(««+ »*) (*+y)- 

6. Divide 30 nfi (x« — y«) (m^ — n^) 

by 10 m (x3 + y3) («« — n«). 

7. Divide 25 (« + 6) («^ — 1) (x5 + i) 

by5(a+6)(«.« + l)(x+l). 






SECTION XIV. 

JCTTLTIPLICATIOir OF FRACTZOVB BT IirTSOmAIi aVAHTXTZU. 

Art. 48. Fractions have the same signification in algebra, 

that they have in arithmetic. Thus, j- signifies that one unit is 

divided into 5 equal parts, and that a of those parts are used; 
or, it represents division, and signifies that a is divided into b 
equal parts. 

How much is 5 times ^ I Ans. -ff . 

How much is 3 times -r ? Ans. -i-« 

6 o 
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How much is c times =-1 Ans. -r-. 

O O " 

What is f of 41 \ of 4 is i, and f of 4 b J^. Ans. 

What is f of at ^ of a is -, and f of a is — . Ans. 

What is the r- part of c f r- of c is -r"* m^^^ r of c is -r-. 

In the first three questions, the ohject was to mcdtiply a frac* 
lion by an int^rral quantity, and in the last three, to &id a frac- 
tional part of a quantity, that is, to multiply an integral quantity 
by a fraction ; and we perceive that both obfects were aceom- 
plished by multiplying the numerator and thp integral quantity 
together. 

Hence, to muU^ly u fraction hy an integral fuaniity, tfr an 
integral quantity by afr<ution; nudity the numerator h^ the 
integral guantUy, 4md write the prednet oner the dmmmator. 

1. Multiply — by 6 €• 

2. Multiply i=t^ hy « £. 

3. Multiply ?!-t* by m + ii. 



4. Multiply -^iL by le + Zx, 



a — X 

5. Multiply Y^" by m + Ji. 

6. Multiply ^j^^^^ by 12a» + 26ii^6. 
X Wl»t Is the |4^ part of a^—J^t 

8. What is the J^^o"^^.^ ^ part of 2ac + 86cf 
». Multiply 25a^ + 13«y by ^'^^^f - 
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10. Mu^7||bjr5. 

The&aetHMi r? signifies that a is divided into 15 equal parts ; 

but if the denominator be divided bj 5, a will then be divided 
into 3 parts, or -^ as many parts as it was before ; consequently, 
each of the parts will be 5 tunes as great as before; that b, the 

fraction ;; is 5 times 7^. 
3 15 

11. Multiply ^ by*. 

Here a is divided into b e equal parts ; but if the denominator 

1 

be divided by 5, a will then be divided into t 9b many parts as it 

was before ; the parts, therefore, will be b times as great as they 

were before: that is,.the fraotion - is * times?-. 

e oc 

Hence^ to muUiplif afraetian and an integral quantity togeth- 
ety divide the dtnamnator by the integral quantity, tfpoesibk. 

AtL40* Gwnhin Wig tMs rqie with the preceding, we have a 

OXirXKAXt mVLX to KVXiTXPZ«T ▲ VKAOTIQCr jm9 AH inTMQWLAlM 

q,VAXmTY TOOXTKZX. 

Divide the denmmnatar iythe igUegral f ue mi i ^ y (f U am be 
done; if not, multiply the numerator by the integral quantity. 

The following examples may be performed by dividing the 
denominators. 

1. Mrftiply i^±|^ by ». 

a. Multiply x»y by ^a^y,I^^^yr 

3. Multiply — ga_^ by a+b. 

6 
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6. Multiply ii2^±Il^:i^ by «.+.y+,.. 

7- Multiply ^^1^^ by x« + y«. 

9. Multiply ^^±^^ by m+jr. 

*«• '"^^'P^y a6(a + t%+y) '^ '^^''+^^- 

"• Multiply 2f(^?±^;^^ by 7(«_6)(c-d). 

^ Multiply pi^i^ by («,-«)(«+y). 
1& Multiply ^ by b. 
Difiding the denominator by h, the fraction becmnes tr or a. 

14. Multiply 2^^ by x« y. 

Dividing the denominator bj a^y, the fraction becomes 
j , that 18, w' ■+-» c. 

\ From the last two examples we see, that. 

If a fraction is multiplied hy a quantity egual to its denomi* 
Hotor, the product will he its numerator, 

15. Multiply 5!±? by e. 

16. Multiply ' - ' — by a — b. 

17. Multiply ^8^3^/ bj x'+Smc. 
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18. Multiply :^^ ^ by 127 

gm gt 

Art SO. Multiply -^ by my, 

fit z 



ae 



First multiply by m ; the product is ; multiply this pro- 

duct by y, and the result is — ^ (Art 49). 

The result would have been the same, if we had divided the 
integral quantity and the denominator of tbe fraction both by m, 
and then proceeded acccnrding to the first rule in Art 48. 

Therefore, 

When an integral quantity and a fraction are to he muUipUed 
together, if the integral quantity and denominator of the fraction 
have common fcutors^ thou factors may be omitted in both btfore 

Uiplying. 

1. Multiply^ by««y. 

2. Multiply i^lj by«ft«c3. 



3. Multiply a c^xy ^^^ "s^* 

4. Multiply 7 a»«» ^^^ ^• 

6. Multiply ^^ by3««x. 

m^n 

6. Multiply 3 « jr« («+ 6) by ^;;^j^y 

'• ^"^^P'y 4(«+6)fx-m) by *(«+*) (''-'O. 

8. Multiply 4Qf^_yav by 7 « c (x + y). . 

9. Multiply 8(a+m)(a+x) by g («« + atl + m')' 
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SECTION XV. 

DITIBXOir OF FKACTIOHB BT UTTSOXAL ^CTAVTITZSf. 

Art. SI. Diyide ^ by 3; or find i of •^. Ana. -f^ 
Divide -j- bj 3; or find i of -?-. Ana. -jr. 

DiTide — hy h; or find r of — . Ana. -• 
c '' be c 

For, in eaeh of Uiese eumpleBy if the qootieiit be makiplied 
by the diyiflor, the prodoet will be the dividend. 

JETence, to divide a fraction hy an integral qwmtky^ dmdt the 
numerator hy the integral quantity^ ifposMle. 

1. DiFide -= — by2a«. 

7m •' . 

2. Divide ?j^ hj7^y. 
9. Divide ^f^^l^ byeOi^.. 

17 a* i* 

4. Diride . "."/^ bj «• J«. 

6. Divide ^±f* by a. 

m 

_ _, .. 3<^«(4-9am*4-13ae . _ 
*• ^'"*" Tl6+cJ ^' ^'' 

7. DiTide ^+8«>+y fc ^.j. 

8. Divide ^r; by a — 5. 

36c — xy 

o T^. J 12x3+29x« + 14x V >! I .y 

®- ^^"^^^ ah+lS^ by 4x + 7. 

.« Tx .J 1823 — 33««+44x — 85. 

^^- ^^^'^^ llm-Mi»« hj2^-2x + 6. 

IL Divider by«- 
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In the last example, we cannot divide the numerator ; bat in 
Art. 48, we showed that a fraction is multiplied by dividing its 
denominator ; on the other hand, a fraction may be divided by 
multiplying its denominator. 

The fraction -^ signifies that a is divided into 6 equal parts, 

and if the denominator be multiplied by 3, for example, a would 
then be divided into 3 times as many parts, and the parts would 

be only ^ as great as before ; that is, ^-r is ^ of t- In like man- 

o o o 

ner, if the denominator be multiplied by c, a will be divided into 
c times as many parts, and the parts will be only — as great as 

before : that is, r— is - of :r, 

be c h 

Hence f to divide a fraction by an integral quantity, multiply 
the denominator by the integral quantity. 

Art S3. Combining this rule with the preceding, we have 
the following 

OKNXHAI. -BLTJI^lt FOR BIVIDINO ▲ FRJLCTIOW BT AH XITTXO&AX. 

qVANTXTT* 

Divide the numerator, if it can be done; if not, multiply the 
denominator, by the integral quantity, 

1. Divide r— by «. 

be ' 

2. Divide ^i^ hjb + e. 

3. Divide ^4^ by 4 A 

4. Divide -rr — ^ — by 3 x + 4 m. 

3x — 4 m 

5. Divide — , ' ^ by X 4- y. 

m -p It 

6. Divide — r-f" •• by x— y. 

6* 
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9. IhTide yj;^ by7. 
10. Dinde **~^ * bj «— y- 

U. DiTide ??^^ byiP»+«* 

«+y 

ArtffS. Divide -TT bySffiii. 

7«y 

The diriaor is tlie same as 3.3mii. First diride by 3m; 
the qaotient is . Divide this qootient by 3it, the remain 

inff factors of the divisor : the result is ^rz • 

^ ' . Slnxy 

The result would have been the same, if we had first divided 

the namerator of the firaction and the integral qaaatity bolh bj 

2 m, their common factors, and then proceeded accordiiig to the 

second role in Art. til. 

Hmce, wiem a firacHam is to he divided hy an inUgrml {mm- 
tOy, if ike mmeraior of the fracHam and He inUgroi fpumtiif 
have commom factors, those factors Moy he omitted in hoth, pro* 
frioms to the division. 



1. Divide * by Sfts. 

2. Divide ^^^ hj.6mh%. 

a Divide ■■ ^^^^ ■ hj9mhm%^. 



36 xa 
7y« 
Un^n 



4, Divide -^^-^ by 36ai^. 



5. Divide — -. — by 9mz. 

x + y 



6. DiTide '^^(^ + ^) by 4m («+6). 

7. Divide ^^~^^ by 7 n (x + y). 

8. Divide i^^=0^±^ by 2a(x+y). 

fl. Dmde 5 ■ ^1 3a;y(a + 6)(m — w). 
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FACTOm AJrS SiTItOBS or ALOSB&AIO QUAlTTITIXf* 

Art. 04r. A prime futmtity in algebra, like a prime oamber 
in arithmetic, is one which is divisible by no entire and rational 
quantity, except itself and unity. Thus, a, 6 and a -{-6 are 
prime quantities; but a 6 is not prime, because it is divisible 
both by a and 6. 

Two quantities are said to he prime with regard to each other, 
when the same quantity will not exactly divide them both, thft 
b, without a remainder. Thus, a b and e m, although neither of 
them is a prime quantity, are prime with respect to each other. 

It is to be observed, however, that when We call a, 6, e, &c., 
prime quantities, we mean simply that they cannot be algebra- 
ically divided by other quantities; except by representation ; but 
the^ are, strictly ^peaking, prime quuititiesy only wh^ they rep- 
jesent prime mimbers. 

Sometimes it is requisite to separate cjpiantiiies into their prime 
factors. This operation, in monomials, is attended with no diffi- 
culty; for we have only to ascertain, aocordii^ to the method 
jisually given in arithmetic, the prime factors of the coefficient, 
md to represent them as multiplied together and followed by the 
several literal quantities, each written as many times as it is a 
factor. 

For example, ISa^ftS _3.39|^^s8.2.2aa&ftft. In 
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this quantity the different prime factors are 3, 2, a and & ; 3 is 
contained once, 2 twice, n twice and 6 three times as a factor. 

The prime factors would, however, be sufficiently indicated 
merely by ascertaining those of the coefficient ; for the exponents 
show how many times the letters are contained as factors. Thus, 
54 a9 6« c^ = 2 . 3 . 3 . 3a«6«c< = 2 . 33a«6«c*. 

When a quantity is the (Product of a monomial and a prime 
polynomial, in order to separate it into factors, it is only neces- 
sary to divide it by the greatest monomial, that will exactly di- 
vide all the terms, and to place the divisor, separated into prime 
factors, before the quotient, the latter being included in a paren- 
thesis. 

Thus, ah-\'h^=ih(a-\'h)'j in which the factors are h and 
a -f- 6. In like manner, Ah c^ ■\' B l^ c = ^h e {e -^-21) = 
2^ 6 c (c -f- 2 6) ; in this case, the prime factors are, 2, 6, c and 
c + 25. 

Let the learner separate the following quantities into prime 
factors. 

1. um — &m. Ans. m{a — 6). 

2. uh-^-ae — 2a»i. 

3. Aax + 2xy+Vilx. 

4. 25x«-f30x9y— 16x«m. 

5. 81a6e-f.27a363c + 54a35c 

7. 12a6 + 24a6c — 36a6x. 

Art. SiS. When a quantity is the product of two or more pol- 
ynomials, the process of finding its factors becomes more diffi- 
cult ; but there are cases in which some of the factors, at least, 
may be easily ascertained. 

1. Any quantity which is known to be ^ power of a polynomial, 
may be separated into as many factors, each equal to that polyno- 
mial, as there are units in the exponent of the power. Thus, 

aa4.2a5 + 63z=(a + 6)«= (a -+-*)(« + *); al80,a3 + 3a«6 
-f 3 a 69 + 63 = (a + 6)3 = (a -f 6) (a -f 6) (a + 6). 

2. The difference between the second powers of two quantities 
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may be separated into two factors, one of which is the sum and 
the other the difference of the two quantities. For example, 
a^ — b^z:z{a + b) (a — 6), and x*— y4 — (x« + y«) (x»— y«) 

= i^^+y^) i^ + y) i^ — y)' Also, 25a^t^ — d6b^<fi=z 
(5 a 2« + er63 c^) (5 ai9 — 662 c<). 

3. The difference between similar powers of two quantities, 
can be separated into two factors, one of which is the diflferenca 
of those quantities (Art 46). Thus, a^ — 63, o^ — ft^, tf« — 6«, 
o^ — -b^, &c. are all divisible by a — 6. 

4. The difference between similar even powers of two quanti* 
ties, the powers being above the second, can always be separated 
into at least three factors, one of which is the sum and another 
the difference of the two quantities (Art 83). Thus, a^ — y^ = 
(x» +y») (xa-yS) = (x« +y«) (x +y) (x-y). 

5. The sum of similar odd powers of two. quantities, may be 
separated into two factors, one <^ which is the sum of the quan« 
tities (Art 46). 

Thus,x«+y« = (x + y)(»< — x3y + x«y«— «y3-|.y4). 

The quantity a^ — ^ can be separated into four factors. For, 
«•— 5f« = (23+y3)(x3_y3). But, x3+y» = (««— xy+5fa)X 

(^ + y); and, x3 — y3;:- (xa + xy-^-y*) (* — y)- Hence, 
xf — 5f« = (x« — xy + 5r*)(x + y)(x« + xy+y9)(x— y). 

We have shown how to find the prime factors of simple quan« 
tities, and, in some cases, those of polynomials ; but any quan- 
tity which will exactly divide another, is a factor of this last, so 
that some quantities may be separated into factors, not prime, 
in several different ways. For example, a* 6 c + « ^ «* = 
a (a 6 c 4- 69 c3) = a 6 (a e + 6 c^) = 6 (a^ c + a 6 c^) :=. 

6 c (a* + a 6 c) 1= a 6 c (a 4" * ^)' 

Art. S6. Sometimes it is desirable to find aU the divisors of 
a number or of an algebraic quantity. To explain the process 
by which this may be effected, let us take the quantity a^ Ifi. If 
we include unity and the quantity itself among the divisors, it is 
evident that a^ 6^ is divisible not only by 1, a and a^, but also by 
all the combinations of these with the different powers of 6, firom 
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the Ist to the 3d inclasiye ; that is, each of the factors, 1, a, and 
<^, is to be taken once, b times, 6^ times, and b^ times. Hence, 
if ! + «+«* he multiplied by 1+6 + 6* + ft', which is ex- 
pressed thus, (1 + a + <^) (1 +6+6»+^)> ^^^ different terms 
of the product will constitute all the divisors of a' 6^. 

Moreover, as no two terms of this product can be similar, the 
number of them will be equal to the product of the number of 
terms in one factor by the number of terms in the other. There 
being 3 terms in one factor and 4 in the other, the product wiU 
contain 3 • 4 or 12 terms. Performing the multiplication, we 
find the following quantities for divisors, riz : 1, a, c^, ft, a 5, o^ b, 
ft«,«ft«, i^ft«,ft3, «ft«,a«&». 

If however any one of the prime factors is a polynomial, all its 
terms are to be considered as a single quantity in forming the 
divisors. • 

Art. 87. We see, therefore, thai the number of divisors of 
any quantity may be founds by adding 1 to the exponent of each 
of its prime faetorSf and multiplying these sums together ; aho^ 
that the divisors themselves will be the different terms of the pro^ 

duct, (1 + B + a« + + a") (l + b + b« + + b-') X 

(1 + c+ 0^ + , . . + c"^) 4*^.,* a, b» c 4'c. being the prime fac* 
tors of the quantity in question^ and n, n', n^ 4*c. their exponents* 

For example, let the divisors of 4m'x^y or 2^ m^z^y be re- 
quired. The number of divisors is equal to (2+ 1) (3 + 1) X 
(2 + 1) (1 + 1) = 3 . 4 . 3 . 2 = 72 ; and the divisors thenw 
selves will be the terms, obtained by developing the product, 
(1+2 + 4) (l + m + m3 + i»3) (l + x + x^) (1+y). 

Let the divisors of 3 a^ ft + 6 a^ c be required. Now, 3 a^ ft + 
6 a^ c = 3 a^ (ft + 2 c) ; hence, the number of divisors is equal 
to 2 . 3 . 2 = 12. The divisors will be the t^rms of (1 + 3) X 

(l + a + a»)(l + ft + 2^); or 1, 3, a, 3 a, a^ 3a9, (ft + 2c). 
3(ft + 2c),a(ft + 2i:),3a(ft + 2c),aa(ft + 2i:),3a«(ft+2c). 

* It is to b« observed that nf is read n prime, nf* is read n second, &e. Tha 
accents, as these marks are called, are used merely to enable us to represent 
dUlereBt quantities by the same letter. 
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An ftii example in iMmbers^ tet Uie divisors of 16& be reqoiKd; 
Separating it into prime feelois, 100 = 3.3.3.2.2.6=3 
3^ . 5 ; therefore the number of divieon is 6 . 3= 13 ; and the 

diriacm are the terms of (1 +3 + 4 + 8+ 16-)*^) (1 -f*5), 
or 1, 3, 4, 8, 16, 93, 5, 10, 30, 40, 80, 16a 

Let the learner find the divisors of the Mowing quantifies. 

1. a«63. 5. 150. 

2. a«69A 6. 780. 

3. 9«V- 7. 4a«6 + 10a6. 
4 50m9 8. 10a5+2Sam. 



SECTION XYII. 



OftBATSaT eOMMOV BivnoB* 



Art. S8. Any quantity which wilt exactly divide two or 
more quantities, is called a common divisor of these quantities ; 
and the greatest that wUl so £vide them, is called their greatest 
common divisor. 

Suppose A and B two quantities, of which we wish to find the 
greatest common divisor, A being greater than B, 

The learner must remember that A and B are merdy concise 
representations of any two quantities, such as are given in either 
of the examples succeeding this explanation. 

First divide A by J?, and if it gives an exact quotient, B itself 
must be the greatest common divisor ; lor no quantity can have 
a divisor greater than itself. But if B will not divide A exactly, 
suppose that we obtain a quotient Q and a remainder R. Then, 

A = BQ + R. 

For the dividend must be equal to the [Hroduct of the divbor 
and quotient, plus the reraunder. By tnmsposition, 

RzsA — BQ. 

Now any quantity which will divide J3, most divide Q draes 
B; hence, any quantity which wiU divide A and £, must eaousl- 
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I7 divide A — BQ, and conseqoentlj it must diride JB exactly, 
since JS = il — B Q. We see, then, that B and R will have 
the same common divisor as A and B» 

Dividing now B by R^ if there is a remainder R', it may be 
shown as before, that R and R' will have the same common di« 
visor as B and R, that is, the same as A and B. 

If we continue to divide the preceding divisor by the remain- 
der, we shall, provided the given quantities have a common di- 
visor, eventually obtain a remainder, which will exactly divide 
the preceding divisor, and which, consequently, must be the 
greatest common divisor of itself and that divisor ; that is, the 
greatest common divisor of A and B. 

Art. S9, We have therefore the following 
mvi.B worn rxiroiiro thx orkatxst coaucoir j>iTi8om or two 

QUANTITZKl. 

Divide the greater hy the kss^ and if there is no remainder, the 
less quantity will be the divisor sought; but if there is a remain' 
der, divide the first divisor by it, and continue thus to make the 
preceding divisor the dividend, and the remainder the divisor, 
until a remainder is obtained, which will exactly divide the pre 
ceding divisor ; this last remainder will be the greatest common 
divisor required. 

If there are several quantities whose greatest common divisor 
is required; first find the greatest common divisor of two of 
them ; then find the greatest common divisor of this divisor and 
one of the other quantities, and so on; the last divisor thus 
found will be the greatest common divisor sought. 

The greatest common divisor of monomials, as well as that of 
some polynomials, may frequently be found by inspection. 

The application of the preceding rule to polynomials, some- 
times leads to complicated operations, unsuited to an elementary 
treatise. We shall, however, give a few examples. 

It is to be remarked, that, if one of the quantities under con- 
sideration, have a factor not found in the other, this factor may 
be left out without afiecting the common divisor ; because this 
divisor can have no factors, not common to both the quantities. 
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Iforeover, one of the qaanfities may be multiplied by any 
quantity, which is not a factor of the other, and which doef not 
contain a factor of the other. This is often necessary, in order 
to render the division possible. Thus a, which is the greatest 
common divisor of am and ad, b also that of ante and ad. 

Let it be required to find the greatest common divisor of 6 a' 
_6a2y + 2ay2_2y3 and I2a^—i5djf+3y^. 

We see that 2 is a factor of the first, but not of the second ; 
and, that 3 is a factor of the second, but not of the first, Leav- 
ing out these factors, we proceed to divide 3a3 — 3a^y4-Ay^ 
— y^by 4a2 — 5ay + y2. 

Operation. 

3 flS — 3 o3 y ^^ y9 — yS. Multiply by 4 to render the Ist term 

4 [divisible by 4 oi. 

12<a^»— 15fl^y + 3ayQ 

3 a^ y + a y^ — 4 y'. Divide by y, because it is not a 

[factor of the divisor. 
3 a^ -|- a y — 4 y^. Multiply by 4 to render division 

4 [possible. 

12a^ + 4ay — 16y2 
12fl^ — 15ay + 3 y« 

19 a y — 19 y2. Divide by 19 y. 
a—tf. 

We now make a — y the new divisor and 4^ — 3oy-Hj^ 
the dividend. 



4«3_5ay + y.||_£_. 



Aefi — 4<iy 

— ay+y^ 

0. 
Heaee a -^y is the gre«tes^comiiibn diriaor soogltt 
7 
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Find the greatest common dinsors in the following examples 

1. 4a^bc^ajidl2a^b^c. 

2. 75abc^9ndd5cfixy.J 

3. 210a3,375axyand45iiz». 

4. «* — 1 and nfi + "**• 

5. ««— Iandx3 + L 

6. 4»<— 16x8 and 9a; + 18. 

7. 2z3_i5x— 6and3z3_242;— 9. 

8. 6a« + llax+3««^and6a« + 7aa;— 3x9. 

9. a'— a96 + 3a69 — 363anda9 — 5a6 + 46». 



SECTION XVIII. 



XiEAtT COMMON MUX.TIPI.E. 



Art. 60. When one quantity can be exactly divided by an* 
other, the former is called a multiple of the latter. A common 
multiple of two or more quantities, is one which is divisible by 
them all; and the least common multiple is the* least quantity 
divisible by them all. r 

Suppose that it is required to find the least common multiple 
of 4 a^ &3 aQ(| Qa!*h, It is evident that the quantity sought must 
contain all the factors of each of the given quantities. Separa- 
ting these into prime factors, 4a^b^ = 2 .2a^b^=z^a^ b^, and 
6a^6 = 2.3a^&. The different prime factors are 2, 3, a and 
b, and the multiple required must contain as a factor each of 
these, as many times as it is found in either of the given quanti- 
ties ; that is, it must contain 2 twice, 3 once, a four times, and 
b three times as a factor. Consequently, 2 . 2 . 30^6^ or 120^6^ 
will be the least common multiple required, for it is manifestly 
the least quantity divisible by 4 a''^ 6^ and 6 o^ 6. 

Art 61. Hence we deduce the following 

RULS FOR rilTDIXrO THIB LXAIT COMMOZT MUI«TIP|<X OF SXVKRAZt 

ftUAlTTITlES. 

JFirst separate the qucmiities into their prime factors ; then 
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collect into one product aU these dijirtnt f actors, eaek raisod to 
the highest power found in either of the qutfntities* 

Required the least common multiple in each of the following 
examples. 

1. a^bc,2a^b^c,4cfic. Ans. 2 .2a3 62c, = 4a3 6»c. 

2. 9m^y, %a^my% 12 a^m^yS. 

3. 25c^mz^, 15am^x,20ijflm. 

4. 18, 6x8y3, 12xy^ 9az3 

5. Aab + 2ac,12ab. 

6. 9»i2 + 18m3a;,27»ir*. 

7. a«— 59,a« + 2a6 + 5«. 

8. a3_53^a9_59. 

Remark, It might be proved that the least common multiple 
of two quantities, is equal to their product divided by their grea^ 
est common divisor. 



SECTION XIX. 

RBoucTioi^ or rmACTiDirs to thxih 1.0WUT tmmm: 

' Art. 62. If both numerator and denominator of a fraction be 
multiplied by the same quantity, the value of the fraction, will not 
be changed ; for, multiplying the numerator multiplies the frac- 
tion, and multiplying the denominator divides the fraction ; but 
if a quantity be multiplied, and the product be divided by the 
piultiplier, the value will remain the same as at first 

Also, if the numerator and denominator of a fraction be divi- 
ded by the same quantity, the value of the fraction will not be 
changed ; for, dividing the numerator divides the fraction, and 
dividing the denominator multiplies the fraction ; but if a quan- 
tity be divided, and the quotient be multiplied by the divisor, the 
value will remain the same as at first. 

Art 03. From the principle last stated, we derive the ibl« 
lowing 
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mviia wan, ^Bvvcxira a rmACTxoit to its aowcvt tkum. . 

Divide both numerator and denominator hy their greatest cam' 
wum divisor. 

Reduce the following fractions to their lowest terms. 

3a6 h gwg + aSx^ 

Qgy 7xV+14xy 

16x5^* 21x3y3 • 

^ 67aHc ' 125a56c3 



38a6fli«' 15a3— 25a4Ac' 

155x«w*y9 2a6-fl^gwt« 

75x3«5r** 144 aa 

, 144m3xy -^ Sa^x 



1728m3x9y»" 9a3x9 — 6a*x* 

6. :r:rr— 7— X-. 12. 



231a*««x* 33a3— 66am«" 

In the preceding examples the greatest common divisors of the 
nvmerators and denominators lure monomials ; in those which 
follow, the greatest common divisors are polynomials, but the 
quantities may be easily separated into factors, so as to exhibit 
the common divisors (Art tl9). 

13. -jr jr-T-. This IS the same as ---; rr^ 

3a — 36 3 (a — h) 

4(a>-6)(g-f6) _ 4(a + 6) _ 4a + 46 

3(a — 6) "" 3 "" 3 • " 

j4 3x«y + 3xy« «» — x3 



3x»-f 6xy + 3ya' a*— 2ax+xa* 

oa — 2a6 + 6a' *^* 16(x3 + y3y 

5a3 + 10ag6 + 5fl6« 45fl»63(x + y) 

8a3 + 8a«6 * ^ ' 25a6(x* — y^)' 

Art. 64. The actual division of one monomial by another is 
impossible, when the coefficient of the former is not divisible by 
that of the latter, when the divisor contains any letter not found 
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in the dividend, or whea the ex|K>Deot of any letter in the dirisor 
exceeds the exponent of the same letter in the dividend. A pol* 
ynomial cannot be divided bj a monomial, unless the latter will 
divide every term of the former ; and the complete division of 
one entire polynomial by another is impossible, whenever the 
first term of the original or of any partial dividend, cannot be 
divided by the first term of the divisor, the quantities being 

arranged according to the powers of the same letter. 

In such cases the division is expressed in the form of a frac- 
tion, the divisor being placed under the dividend. The result 

should then be reduced to its lowest terms. 

With regard to polynomials, however, we sometimes partially 

execute the division, placing the last remainder over the divisor, 

and annexing it to the entire part of the quotient 
Express the division inlhe following examples and reduce the 

results. 

1. Divide 3 a^ 6 by 7 a 6. Ans. — . 

2. Divide 13 zy hy 26 a6 c. 

3. Divide 33 z y^ by 66 x^ y^. 

4. Divide 4Sa be by 180 a 6 x^. 

5. Divide abc by m -f- »• 

6. Divide 46z9 by4zBy+6zy*. 

7. Divide 3 z + 3 y by 6 (z^ — y»). 

8. Divide 12x9+12 ya by 36x? + 36y9. 

9. Divide 13 (x — y) by 39 (z? — y3). 



SECTION XX. 



MULTIPLXCATIOXr OF FRACTZONt BT rRACTZOZVS. 

Art. 69. What is f of J! i<rf J = 3fr, and f of J==it. 
What is the r part of ~ t The ^ part of ^ =: A, and the 

7» 
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ac . , a e ae 



r- part of 3 =1 r-i ; that is, ^ • 3 = rj- ^ ^*^^ manner, 
o a od o a Oa 



a c lit a cm 



h * d ' n b dn 
Hence we deduce the 

BULE FOR MULTIPLTIZrO FRACTIOITS BT FBACTIOMS. 

Multiply all the numerators together for a new numerator ^ and 
all the denominators together for a new denominator. 

Remark, As the results should be reduced to the lowest terms, 
it is convenient to represent the operation and omit the common 
factors, previous to the actual performance of the multiplication. 

Thn, ^"^ a + b_^^bja + b)_ a 

^^"'' ^qpS • 66^ - 6bm(a + b) "" 2^' ^''**'' 

3a . 14 86 3.14.8a& 1 .2.8 16 



7 '56wi'9a3'"7.5.9a3 6m"^1.5.3a2|«'" I5a^m' 

Another mode of proceeding is the following, viz : when frac- 
tions are to be multiplied together, if the numerator of one and 
the denominator of another have common factors, omit those 
factors before multiplying. 

„^ ,^d6a^b. ^ , . ,. ^ ,^ 25iy3 ^ .^ ^ 
Thus, if -r—s — IS to be multiplied by -r^ — ^, divide the 
5x^y 16 a 63 c 

numerator of the first and the denominator of the second by 

4 a 6 ; also, the numerator of the second and the denominator of 

9a 5v^ 

the first by 5xy. The firactions then become — and rrir-i the 
^ ^ X 462 c' 

45 a v^ 

product of which is . -^ . 
■^ 4 6* c a; 

1 M u- 1 2ftc . 6a63 

1. Multiply— ^y"7^* 

2. Multiply -^ by — f-. 

3. Multiply ii±i^' by ^^ 



8* ' 76 + 9«»* 

4. Multiply 1^ by ^. 
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5. Multiply -^^ by ^-p. 

6. Multiply ^jj^- by ^p^^g^- 

8. Find the product of -^, g^ and ^. 

9. Find the product of -^f , — ?-t and Ti— • 

y^ a + 6 4 + x 

39zS £|9 — ^2 4,9ahe 

10. Find the product of •=— s"» —77; — and — j— . 

*^ 7 a* 13x a + x 

,, _. ^ ^ . ^&iabcx a9+2a2+«« , 3iii 

11. Find the product of ^ , . — ' ^ , ' — and 

*^ 9«^ loa* 



12. Find the product of IS^lJIZJ t_jL and J] , ,> 



^ r 



SECTION XXI. 

ADDITIOir AND BUBTRACTIOW OF FKACTZONS. COMMOIT DKITOM- 

IITATOR. 

Art. 66. To represent the addition and subtraction of frac- 
tions, we merely write them after each other, with the signs -|- 
and — between them, being careful to place these signs even 
with the line separating the numerator and denominator. Thus, 

O C B 

T- -{-J — •7* But if the denominators are alike, the addition 
oaf 

and subtraction may be performed upon the numerators. 

2 4 2+4 6 

Add together -- and —-. Ans. ,'. = -tt-. 
^ 11 11 11 11 

c3 ^. ^ r 7 ^ 7—4 3 
Subtract r^ from -^. Ans. = =^. 

1<S lo 1<S Iv 
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Add together — and -, Ans. — - — . 
^ e e e 

Subtract — from — . Ans. . 

mm m 

o c 

Add together -=- and -. Here the denominators are differ- 
ent : bat if the numerator and denominator of the first fraction 
be multiplied bj d, and the numerator and denominator of the 
second be multiplied by &, the denominators will bie made alike, 
without changing the value of the fractions. The fiiBt fraction 

becomes r-; and the second r— r; then addinjr, we have — r~— . 
bd bd *' bd 

Ans. 

Add together j- , ^ and •^. If we multiply the numerator and 

denominator of each fraction by the denominates of both the 

others^ the fractions become 7-^^, ■r~r^ *°d r-rr* *be sum of 

oaj bdj odj 

, . , . adfA-'bcf-^bde . „ j • 

which IS — ' j'V. ' , Ans, Hence we derive a 

bdf 

Rni.E FOR THE ADDITION AlfD SITBTRACTXOir OF FBACTIOirt. 

Reduce them to a common denominator ^ and then add or sub* 
trcuit the numerators. 

Art. 67. The preceding examples give also the following rule 
for reducing fractions to a common denominator. 

Multiply the denominators together for a common denominator^ 
and multiply each numerator by all the denominators except its 
own. For this is equivalent to multiplying the numerator and 
denominator of each fraction by the denominators of all th^ oth- 
ers, which does not alter the value of the fractions (Art. 63). 

This rule for reducing fractions to a common denominator, 
will uniformly give correct, but not always the simplest results. 

Suppose it required to reduce 1 — i, -^ — and - — r- to a com- 
'^^ 4j»' om 3m^x 
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men denominator. The product of the denominators will, in 
this case, gi^e a common denominator much greater than is ne* 
cessary. In order to obtain the least, we must, as in arithmetic, 
find the least common multiple of all the denominators (Art. 
Gl). The least common multiple oi 4nfi, 6m and 3m>z is 
2^ . 3 m^ z ; this theref(»'e is the least common denominator 
sought. To produce this denominator, the first denominator 
must be multiplied by 3x, the second by 2m'x, and the third 
by 4 m ; these, therefore, are the quantities by which the nu- 
merators are respectively to be multiplied. The fractions then 

, 3 ax 2bm^x . Aem 

become --=: — =— , rrr — T— and 



I2m^x*l2m^x 12in?x 

Art 68. Hence we deduce a 

KULS TO RXDUCB rRACTIOlTS TO TBS LKABT COMMOIT OSITOMIirATOA. 

Find the least common multiple ofaU the given denominators^ 
and this will he the least common denominator sought ; then mul* 
tiply each numerator by the quantity ^ by which it would be neces^ 
sary to multiply its denominator, in order to produce the least 
common denominator. 

Remark, The quantity by which any numerator must be 
multiplied, may be found by dividing the common denominator 
by the denominator of the given firaction. It is to be observed 
also, that fractions must be reduced to their lowest terms, before 
we apply the rule for reducing them to the least common denom- 
inator. 

1. Add?.,- andf. 

q n n 

« ... 3a 2a , a; 

2. Add -=r, -r- and -. 

7*6 y 

o Ajj 4 3x , lly 

7 ay 14 a2 21 6^ 

' A Ajj ^^^!f 3a5 , 7xy9 
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"• ^^ 45^* 75xy 25x3y» 

6. Add -^,-^ and-. 

7. Add i^, .^ and **' 



8. Add ;r-, ^— ^, -rr-^ and 



9. Add ■. — jy yi -r— « 

26' 6 7a 

1 + «« 1 :^ 

10. Add r— ^ — V and —-t — s. 

1 — x^ 1 + X* 

1 1 

11. Add ^— : — and 



1 + z l—x 

3 7 

IS* Add a T«i and •-. ^ 

a* — 6^ a — 

laAdd^ind ^"* 



4 6a^4a6+8a 

14. Subtract - — from ^—5. 
4 m bill* 

16. Subtract — -rrr^ froia ' . 

49 x8 

16. Subtract ^ — ; — from 



6 + c h — c' 

17. Subtract — from — g^. 

«3x o ' 

18. Subtract -^ ""^m — ^s — • 

19. Subtract ~ from =-s. 

66 a 7 a* 

20. Subtract rr^^ from ^. 

7a-— 14x 21 

21. Subtract * , \ from , ^ ^ . 

1 + * 1 -^ X* 
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be 
22 Add and mp. 

In this example, the integral quantity must be reduced to a 
fraction having x-|-y for its denominator. 

28. Add a + 6 and ^^. 






24. Add m^'\'n^ and J^ ^» . 

' 7m — 2fi 

25. Add 1 and — ^ , ,q , 

26. Subtract -^^^^^ — from 3ji^. 

4xy 

27. Subtract — r— from 5 A' n'. 

28. Subtract 2 from "^^^"t^^'* 

m* 

29. Subtract a + 6 from — 31 , 

30. Subtract m — 1 from — ^-^. 



SECTION XXII. 
srviMMr or iirrsoaAL aivd r&ACTroirAii ^vAHTinst bt f&ao- 

TXOVt. 

Art 09. How many times is f contained in St •{• is con- 
tained in 8, 40 times, and f is contained ^ times. 

How many times is f contained in a? !• is contained in a, 9a 

• 9a 

times, and f is contained in a, — times. 

How many times is r contuned in c ? 7 is contained in c. 
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6 c times, and r- is contained in c, — times. This result is the 

o a ' 

same as the product of c by — . 

How many times is f contained in f 7 Reduce the fractions 
to a common denominator; f =fi and f = ff ; f j- is contained 
in f f as many times as 21 is contained in 32, which is ff 
times. 

C G 

How many times is -? contained in t t Reduce the fractions 

J . , c be , a ad be . 
to a common denommator; y i=z -r^ ^od 7- == ■=-:,; -^-^ is 

a oa o o a bd 

contained in r^, as many times as 6 c is contained in ad^ 

ad n. 

which is •=— . This result is the same as the product of t 
6c *^ 6 

by-. 
From the preceding questions, we deduce the following 

RUI<X FOR OITIDIirO AM UTTBORAI. OR FRACTIOirAL QUAITTITT BY 

▲ FRACTIOir. 

Invert the divisor and then proceed as in muUipUeation. 

Remark. When it b required to find what part one quantity 
is of another, make the quantity which is called the part, the 
dividend, and the other the divisor ; also, when it is required to 
fin4 the ratio of one quantity to another, make the quantity 
which is expressed first, the dividend, and the other the divisor. 

Perform the following questions, taking care after inverting 
the divisor to omit common factors as in Art 6ff. 

1. Divide m by §. 

2. Divide c^6c by —. 

a Divide x« + y« by ^. 

4 n 
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4. Divide 3 (a9 — b^) by ? ^" *^ 



5c 



6. Divide — by f . 





^. ., ax» 


6. 


Divide -; — 




be 


7. 


Divide ^7 




Tab 


a 


Divide"!!?/ 




9a«&3 


9. 


Diridc «'+2»y+y* 


'^ 4aa«s 


10. 


Divide ^' + * 




x3_9 


11. 


Divide — = — 


12. 


9x3 32 

Divide *— 



by 

by 

by 



36c» 
a3x3* 
15 mi^ 

49a3 • 
99gm3p» 

4a6* • 



■' ox 

x + 3 



by 



x^ 



13..^ „ what part of 3^,t 

15.«<"+y>uiwh.tpartof^igpjg)t 
7x^ 14 » 

,^ «ru . 1. . ^76c+2163c 'l4Wc«+426u. 

16. What IS the ratio of ?- to — ^ ^ ^ t 

4xy Qx^y'si 

17. What IS the ratio of -zr^ =- to 



18. What is the ratio of ^, 7/ - to g\ ^ a ' 

,^ ™^ . . . ^4A5n8x 20Anx9^ 

19. What IS the ratio of —5 — r- . to j-— ? 

20. What is the ratio of ^^''+4!^ + ^^ 

736 c 

12(x3 + 3x«y + 3xy«+y3) 
3656»c3 
8 
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SECTION XXIII. 

Z4XTKRAI* XqUATlONS. 

Art 70. Let the learner find the value of z in the following 
equations. ^ 

5c— —z 3z-4-4m ««.,.,. . «., 

_Q^ ^^ ""T-U ^' Multiplying by a — 2a, we have 

, SaxA-Aam — 6dx — Sdm 

be — x = • T— i • 

b + c 

Multiplying by 6 -f- c» 

6*c — ftz + ftc^ — cx = 3az4-4tfm— 6ilz — Sdm. 

Transposing all the terms containing x into the first member^ 
and the others into the second, 

6dx — bx — ex — 3az^Aam~^l^e — ic* — Sdm. 

Separating the first member into factors, one of which shall 
bex, 

^ed—b — e—3a)x^Aam — b^c — bffi^Sdm. 

Here x is taken 6<f^-6— c — 3 a times; thai js^ the factor 
6d — b — c — 3a is the co^cient of z. 

Dividing by this coefficient, 

4aw — 6'c — 6c^ — 8rfm 

% SI ■ — : or 

ed—b — e — 9a ' 

l^c + be^ — 4tam + Sdm ^ . . ., ^ ,, , 

«=5= i— i p-jr ^-= ; for It IS evident that 

b "J- c -|-oa-^oo 

the signs of both numerator and denominator may be changed 

+ ab 
without affecting the value of the firaction, since -jr-r- = -f- a, 

and -=-- = 4- OS* Or we might have changed the signs of all 

the terms in the equation, previous to separating the first mem* 
ber into factors. 
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2. i=f = *£ll£5. 



3. T- v- = 3c — ms. 

6 a 



4. 



& 



36 — 4x em—dx 



6. T •r-dc=:6x — ae. 

b — c 



7. 



atP'\*ax^ ac'^-ax 

dx d * 



ax — 75 ^ 7bc — 33 



a 



3a— 46 76— 3a 
7— 2» "^ 3— » • 



SECTION XXIV. 

xqvATioirs or thb first dbqrvx with twq vvxirowjr quaittx- 

TIXS. 

Art 71. The problems of the first six lectioas iiirolved only 
que unkiipwn quantity. When a question invplires sereral un- 
known qusAtities, there must always he as many Gonditjoiis 
given, and, consequently, there must result cls many d^eraU 
egHoUam^ as there are unknoum quantities, 

I. A man bought 3 barrels of cider and 2 barrels of beer for 
$14 ; and, at the same rate, 5 barrels of cider and 3 barrels of 
beer for f 22. Required the price of each per barrel. 

Let X = the price of the cider per barrel, 
and y = the price of the beer per barrel. 
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Then, from the conditions of the question, 

(1) 3x + 2y = 14;> 

(2) 5x-f 3y = 22. / Multii^y the Ist by 3 and the 2d by 2, 

(3) 9x + 6y = 42;> 

(4) 10 z -f 6 ^ = ^^- ^ Subtract the 3d from the 4th, 
10x4-6y — 92 — 6y = 44 — 42; reduce, 

X = f 2. Substitute 2 for x in the 1st, 

6 -|- 2 ^ = 14 ; tran^ose^ reduce and divide, 

y = $4. Ans. Cider $2 ; beer $4 per barrel. 

We might have multiplied the 1st equation by 5, the 2d by 3, 
and then subtracted one result from the other. This would have 
given an equation without x, from which we could have found 
the value of y. Then if the value of y had been substituted in 
one of the preceding equations, the value of a; could have been 
found. 

2. A and B together have $40, and if 3 times B's money be 
subtracted from twice A's, the remainder will be $5. How much 
money has each ? 

Let X = A's money, and y = B's. Then, 

(1) X + y = 40;> 

(2) 2x — 3y= 5. i Multiply the Ist by 3, 

(3) 3 X 4- 3y = 120 ,* add the 2d and 3d, 

5 z = 125 ; hence, x = $25, A's money. 

Substituting 25 for x in the 1st, 

25 4- y = 40 ; hence, y = $15, B's money. 

We might have multiplied the Ist equation by 2, and subtract- 
ed the 2d from the result, which would have given an equation 
without X. 

3. A market woman sold 4 melons and 6 peaches for OO.cents^ 
and, at the same rate, 6 melons and 15 peaches for 102 cents. 
Required the price of a melon and that of a peach. 

Let X = the price of a melon, 

and y = the price of a peach. Then, 

(1) 4x+ 6y= 60 ;> 

(2) 6x4-15y=102. $ 
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The coefficients of y in the two equations will be alike, if the 
1st be multiplied by 5 and the 2d by 2 ; or the coefficients of x 
will be alike, if the 1st be multiplied by 3 and the 2d by 2. But 
the best way, in this question, is to divide the 1st by* 2 and the 
2d by 3, which gives 

(3) 2^ + 3y = 30;) 

(4) 2a;4-^y = 34. * Subtract the 3d from the 4th, 
2 y = 4, and y = 2 cents, price of a peach. 
Substitute 2 for y in the 3d, 

2 a; + 6 = 30, from which x = 12 cenU, price of a melon. 

4. Says A to B, ^ of my money and $10 is equal to J of yours ; 
yes, says B, but ^ of my money and $10 is equal to § of yours. 
How much money has each ? 

Let X = A's money, and v i= B's. Then, 

(1) | + 10 = |; 

ft 2x ^ 

(2) J + 10 = -g-. 1 Remove the denominators, 

(3) 2«+ 60=:3y;) 

(4) 3y4-I20 = 8x. ) By transposition, 
(5)*2« — 3y = — 60 ;i 

(6) 3y — 8x = — 120. J Add the 6th and 6th, 
— 6 X =: — 180 ; change the signs, 

6 X z= 180 ; hence, x = $30, A's money. 
Substitute 30 for X in the 3d, 
60 -f 60 = 3y ; from which y = $40, B's money. 

We see, that, in the preceding problems, the conditions, in 
each case, give rise to two distinct equations, which may be 
called the original equations ; the others which follow, are de- 
duced from these, or are mere modifications of them. 

From the two original equations containing two unknown 
qus^ntities, we obtained one with only one unknown quantity. 
This is called eliminating the unknown quantity, which this pew 
equation does not contain. Thus, in the solution of the first 

8* 
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question in this article, we eliminated y, and thus obtained an 
equation with % only and known numbers. 

We perceive, moreover, that when the quantity to be elimina- 
ted, is in the corresponding members of the two equations, that 
is, either in the first or second members of both, and is found in 
only one term of each, the following rule will enable us to efiect 
the elimination. 

FIRST METHOD OP XLZMZKATlOir. 

Art. 73. Multiply or divide the equations^ if necessary y so as 
to make the coefficients of the quantity to he eliminated the same 
in the two equations ; then subtract one of the resulting equations 
from the other , if the signs of the terms containing this quantity 
are alike in both equations, or add them together, if the signs are 
different. 

In applying this rule, the equations should first be freed from 
fractions, if they contain any, and it is advisable to transpose all 
the unknown terms into the first members ; moreover, if the un- 
known quantity to be eliminated, is found in several terms in 
one or both of the equations, these terms, in each, must be re- 
duced to one. 

The coefficients of any letter in the two equations will be 
made alike, if, after the equations are prepared as prescribed 
above, each equation be multiplied by the coefficient of that let- 
ter in the other equation ; or, if each equation be multiplied by 
the number, by which the coefficient of that letter in this equa- 
tion must be multiplied, in order to produce the least common 
multiple of the two coefficients of the letter to be eliminated. 

For example, in the 3d question, the least common multiple 
of 4 and 6, the coefficients of x, is 12, which may be produced 
by multiplying 4 by 3, or 6 by 2. If, therefore, the 1st equation 
be multiplied by 3 and the 2d by 2, the coefficients of x will be 
alike. 

1. A shoemaker sold 3 pairs of shoes and 4 pairs of boots for 
926; and,* at the same rate, 5 pairs of shoes and 3 pairs of boots 
for $25. What was the price of the shoes and the boots a purt 
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Let X z=z the price of a pair of shoes, 

and y =i the price of a pair of boots. Then, 

(1) 3x+4y = 26;> 

(2) 5x-f-3yz=25. ) Transpose 4y in 1st and divide by 3, 

2G — 4v 

(3) X = ^ — ~. Transpose 3 y in 2d and divide by 5, 

Now, since the second members of equations 3d and 4th are 
each equal to x, they are equal to each other. Hence, 

25 — 3y _ 26— 4y Mu^jpiy 5^ 5 ^^ 3^ ^ 15^ 

75 — 9y = 13D — 20 y; transpose, reduce and divide^ 
y = 95, price of a pair of boots. 
Substitute 5 for y in the 3d, 

26—20 ^^ . r> . i. ,. 
X =z — - — = f 2, price of a pair of shoes. 
o 

2 What fraction is that to the numerator of which if 4 be 
addeJ, the value of the fraction will be ^; but if 7 be added to 
the denominator, the value will be •} ? 

Let X z= the numerator, and y = the denominator. 

The required fraction then will be expressed by - . Hence^ 

(*) ^X7 = i- \ Multiply the Ist by y, 

(3) X + 4 = ^ ; transpose the 4, 

(4) x=:| — 4. Multiply the 2d by y + 7, 

y + 7 

(5) aj=:^-^ — . Put the two values of a; equal, 
|— 4«:^^; multiply by 10, 
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5y — 40=z2ff'\-li; traaspose, reduce and diride^ 
y = 18, the denominator. 

Substitute IS for y in the 4thy 
z = J/- — 4 = 5, the numerator. 
The fraction sought then is i^« 

In the solution of the last two questions, we found the value 
of X from each of the original equations, as if y were known ; 
that is, we found from each an expression for z, consisting of y's 
and known numbers ; then, by equalizing these two values of z, 
we obtained an equation without z. We might have eliminated 
y in a similar manner, and found an equation without that letter. 

Hence, we have a 

SBCQirP XBTHOO OF SXilMXVATIOK. 

Art. 73. JFind the value of one of the unknown quantities, 
from each of the equations, as if the other unknown quantity were 
determined; then form a new equation by putting these two val- 
ues equal to each other. 

Observe, however, that the unknown quantity itself must not 
be contained in any expression for its value. 

1. Says A -to B, give me one dollar of your money, and I shall 
have twice as much as you will have left ; yes, says B, but give 
me one dollar of your money, and I shall have three times as 
much as you will have left. How much money has each ? 

Let z = A's money, and y = B's. 

Then after B has given A f 1, A will have z-|- 1| and B will 
have y — 1 dollars. But if A gives B f 1, A will have % — 1, 
and B, y 4" !• 

Hence, from the conditions of the question, 

(1) x + l=2y — 2;> 

(2) 3z — 3= y + l. ) The first equation gives 

(3) z = 2y — 3. 

Now this value of z may be put instead of z in the 2d equa- 
tion ; but as z in the 2d is multiplied by 3, we must multiply 



this Tslue by 3, and the result, 6y — 9, maj be substituted for 
3 X, in the 2d, which gives 

6y — 9 — 3=y + ^> ^"^^^^ which we deduce 

y z= $2|, B*s money. 
Substitute 2f for y in the 3d, 

X =z 5| — 3 = $2-J, A's money. 

2. The mast of a vessel consists of two parts ; ^ of the lower 
part, added to i of the upper part, makes 28 feet ; and 5 times 
the lower part, diminished by 6 times the upper part, is equal to 
12 feet. Required the length of each part. 

Let X = the lower, and y = the upper part Then, 

(1) l + f-28; 

(2) 52— 6y= 12. ) The 1st gives 

(3) y=:168 — 2^x. 

Multiply this talue of y by 6, and substitute the result for 6 y 
is the 2d; but, as 6y has the sign — , the value of 6y must be 
subtracted, that is, its signs must be changed when the substitu- 
tion is made. Hence, we have 

5x — 1008 4- 12 ar z= 1% which gives 
ar r= 60 feet, the lower part. 

Substitute 60 for x in the 3d, 
y = 168 — 120 z= 48 feet, the upper part 

From the solution of the foregoing questions, we deduce a 

THIRD SfXTHOO OF ELIMXlTATIOir. 

Art 74. JFHnd, fram one of the equations, the vakte of the 
guanHiy to be eliminated, as if the other unknomn qutmtity were 
determined, and substitute this vahte in the other equation, in- 
stead of the unknown quantity itsdf 

1. There are two numbers, such that if 15 times the 2d be 
added to the 1st, the sum will be 53; and if 3 times the 1st be 
added to the 2d, the sum will be 27. What are these num- 
bers? 
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2. Two men talking of their money, the first says to the sec- 
ond, ^ of mine and ^ odours make $6; but I of mine and ^ of 
yours make only f 5f . How much money has each ? 

3. A farmer sells to one man 5 cows and 7 oxen for $370, 
and to another, at the same rate, 10 cows and 3 oxen for f 355. 
Required the price of a cow and that of an ox. 

4. Says A to B, give me $4 of your money, and I shall have 
as much as you ; yes, says B, but give me $4 of your money, 
and I shall ha?e three times as much as you. How much money 
has each? 

5. I can buy in the market 3 bushels of potatoes and 4 bush- 
els of com for $5, and, at the same rate, 6 bushels of potatoes 
and 7 bushels of corn for $9. What is the price of a bushel of 
each? 

6. A man bought some wheat at 8s. per bushel, and some rye 
at 5s. per bushel, to the amount of $20 ; he afterwards sold, at 
the same rate, ^ of his wheat and f of his rye for $9^. How 
many bushels of each did he buy, and how many of each did he 
sell? 

7. A laborer wrought 8 days, having his son with him 6 days, 
and received for both $10; he afterwards wrought 10 days, hav- 
ing kis son with him 9 days, and received $13. What were the 
daily wages of himself and son ? 

8. What fraction is that, whose numerator being dov»l>ted, and 
the denominator increased by 8, the value becomes % ; but the 
denominator being doubled, and the numerator increwc^d by 2, 
the value becomes j-? 

9. What fraction is that, whose numerator being diminished 
by 3, the value becomes f ; but the denominator bei'«g dimin- 
ished by 3, the value becomes -f ? 

10. A man thought coffee at 12 cents and tea at "io cents a 
pound, and paid for the whole $249 ; the next day he disposed of 
f of his coffee and f of his tea for $180, which was $10YiO more 
than it cost him. How many pounds of each article did he buy, 
and how much of each did ho sell ? 



^i 
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11. A market-woman bought eggs, some at two for a cent, 
and some at five for three cents, and gave for the whole f 1*60; 
she afterwards sold them all for fS;10> and thereby gained ^ a 
cent on each egg. How many of each kind did she buy ? X.f' : 

12. A grocer having two casks of wine, drew out 25 gallons 
from the smaller and 30 from the larger, and found the number 
of gallons remaining in the former to the number remaining in 
the latter as 5 to 7; he then put 10 gallons of water into each 
cask, and found the number of gallons of the mixture in the 
smaller to the number of gallons in the larger as 3 to 4. How 
many gallons did each cask at first contain 7 

13. A man would sell 4 bushels of wheat and 9 bushels of 

* 

oats for 63 shillings ; or he would exchange 4 bushels of wheat 
for 8 bushels of oats and 12 shillings in money. At what price 
did he estimate the wheat and oats per bushel 7 
// 14. A grocer has two casks of wine, the larger at 12s. and the 
smaller at 10s. per gallon, and the whole is worth £1^6 ; from 
the larger he draws 60 gallons, and from the smaller 20 ; he then 
mixes the remainders together, adds 40 gallons of water to the 
mixture, and finds it worth 9s. per gallmi. How many gallons 
were there at first in each cask ? « 

15. A sportsman has a fishing rod consisting of two parts; 
twice the upper part exceeds the lower by 5 feet ; moreover, 3 
times the lower part added to 4 times the upper part, exceeds 

I 

twice the whole length of the rod by 55 feet. What is the length 
of each part 1 

16. A owes $600, and B $800 ; but neither has sufficient to 
pay his debts. Says A to B, lend me f of your money, and I 
shall be enabled to discharge my debts ; yes, says B, but lend 
me -^ of your money, and I can discharge mine. How much 
money has each in possession ? 
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SECTION XXV. 

SQUATIONS or THS FIRST DBOKXS WITH SBTSaAli Vlf JUTOWIT QVAlT 

TITIKS. 

Art VS. 1. A drover bought at one time an ox, a cow and a 
calf for $65 ; at another, and at the same rate, two oxen, threat 
cows and a calf for $145; and, at a third time, three oxen, two 
cows and a calf for $165. Required the price of an ox, a cow, 
and a calf. 

Let X =z the price of an ox, 
y = the price of a cow, 
and z = the price of a calf. Then, 

(1) *+ y+«= ^; 

(2) 2x + Sy + z=zl4^; 

(3) 3x + 2y + z=:l65. 

Here we have three distinct equations, containing tltfee dif- 
ferent unknown quantities; and the first step in the soluticHi, is, 
to deduce from them two equations containing only two different 
unknown quantities. Let us eliminate z, that is, obtain two 
equations without 2. 

I%rst method. The coefficients of z being dike in the diree 
equations, by subtracting the 1st from the 2d, also the 2d firom 
the 3d, we have 

(4) r+2y = 80;) 
(6) X— y=:20. ) 

Since equations 4th and 5th do not contain z, we may obtain 
from them the values of x and y. Subtract the 5th from the 4th, 

3y = 60 ; hence, y r= $20, price of a cow. 
Substitute 20 for y in the 5th, 
x — 20 =: 20 ; hence, x = $40, price of an ox. 
Substitute the values of jp and y in the 1st, 
404-20-|-2 = 65; hence, z = $5, price of a calf. 
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Second method. Resame the original eqaationsi 

(2) 22 + 3y + 2 

(3) 3x + 25f + z 

Deduce the value ofz from each equation, is if x and y were 
known, 

(4) *= 65 — X — y; 

(5) «=145— 22: — 3y; 

(6) z=165 — 3x— 2y. 

Put equal to each other the values of % in the 4th and 5th ; 
also, the values ofz in the 5th and 6th, 

(7), 65 — a; — y=145— 2«_3y; 
(8) 145— 2x— 3y=ie5 — 3x — 2y. 
Transpose and reduce in the 7th and 8th, 

(9) * + 2y = 80;» 

(10) X — y = 20. / 

Find the value of x in the 9th, also in the 10th, 

(11) x = 80_2y;» 

(12) x = 20+ y. / 

Put the values of x jn the 11th and 12th equal, 
20 + y = 80 — 2 y ; hence, y = $20, price of a cow. 

Substitute 20 for y in the 12th, 
X = 20 + 20 = «40, price of an ox. 

Substitute 40 for x and 20 for y in the 4th, 
« = 65 — 40 — 20= $5, price of a calf. 

TUrd method. Take the original equations, 

0) *+ y-f^^ 

(2) 2x + 3y + x 

(3) 3x + 2y + 2 

Deduce the value of x from the Ist, as if x and y were known 

(4) x = 65 — X— y. 
Substitute this value of s in the 2d and 3d, 

(5) 2x + 3y + 65 — X— y='l4S; 
•(6) 3x + 2y-f65 — X— y=165. 

9 
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Transpose and reduce in the 5th and Oth, 

(7) xH-2y= 80; > 

(8) 22:+y = 100. / 
Deduce the value of x from the 7ih, 

(9) •=80 — 2y. 

Double thb Talae of x, and substitute the result in the 8th, 
160 — 4y -}"y = 1^ » which gives y = $20, price of a cow. 

Substitute 20 for y in the 9th, and we have 
X zz 940, price of an ox. 

Substitute 40 for x and 20 for y in the 4th, and we have 
z z= $5, price of a cal£ 

2. There are three men, A, B and C, whose ages are such, 
that if} of A's, f of B's and f of C's be added, the sum will be 
70 years ; if twice A's be added to B's, the sum will be 5 timefii 
C's; and if ^ of A's be subtracted from i of B's, the remainder 
will be ^ of C's. Required their ages. 

Let X, y and z repxesent the respective ages of A, B and 0. 
Then, 

(1) fx + Jy + i«j = 70; 

(2) 2ir+ y = 6«; 

(3) iy-ix^iz. 

Remove the denominators in the 1st and 3d, and bring down 
the 2d, 

(4) 16x + 21y + 18«=ie80; 
(2) 2x + y = ^xi 
(6) — 2« + 3y = 3z, 

First method. Transpose all the unknown quantities into the 
first members, and bring down the 4th, 

(4) 16x + 21y + 182=1680; 

(6) 2x + y — 5z=0; 

(7) — 2a; + 3y — 3« = 0. 

To eliminate x, add the 6th and 7th ; also, add the 4th to 8 
times the 7th, 

(8) 4y — 8« = 0; ) 

(9) 45y — 6«=1680. J 
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To eliminate % from tkese two last equatioBUi, divide tlM 6th 
bj 4 and the 9th by 3, 

(10) y — 2z = 0; > 

(11) 15y — 2x = 560j 

Subtract the 10th from the 11th, 

14 y = 560 ; hence, y z= 40 years, Ws age. 

Substitute 40 for y in the 10th, 

^40 — 2z:=0j hence, « r= 20 years, C's age. 

Substitute 40 for-y and 20 for z in the 2d, 
2 X -{- 40 = 100 ; from which, x = 30 years, A's age. 

Second method. Tdce the original eqnations cleared of frao* 
tions, that is, the 4th, 2d and 5th, inverting the order of the 
members in the 2d and 5th, 

(4) 16x4-2iy + l8«=:1680; 
(2) 5« = 2x + y; 

(5) 3« = — 2x + 3y. 
Deduce the value of x from each of these, 

(6) ,^ ie80-i6,-aiy ^ 

(7) « = ^; 

(8) . = nl^^ 

Pat eqaal to each other the ralaes of z in the 6th and 8th ; 
also, the ralues of z in the 7th and 8th, 

... — 2x + 3y _ 1680— 16x— 21y . 
W 3 - 18 

im\ 2£±y_— SHily 

dear the 9th and 10th effractions, transpose, teduce, and find 
the Talue of z from each, 

(11) ,^1680-39 v. 

(12) « = 'i 
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Pat the valttes of x in the lith and 12th equal, 

3y 1680 — 39y , ,^ „, 

-^ = 2 i hence, y = 40 years, B s age. 

Sabstitute 40 for y in the 12th, 

z = 30 years, A's age. 
Sabstitute 30 for x and 40 for y in the 7th, 

z = — ^ — = -^ = 20 years, C's age. 

Third method. Resume the 4th, 2d and 5th equations, 

(4) 16x + 21y-{-18z=1680; 
(2) 6z = 2x4-y; 

(5) 3z =— 2x + 3y. 
Deduce the value of z from the 5th, 

(6) , = =H^^. 

Substitute this value in the 4th and 2d, 

(7) 16x + 21y— 12z+18y = 1680; 

(8) -»»-+i^y =2x+y. 

Clear the 6th of fractions, and reduce the 7th and 8th, 

(9) 4z + 39y = 1680;) 
(10) 4z = 3y. i 

Deduce the value of x from the 10th, 

(11) .=«j:. 

Substitute this valae in the 9th, 

3y -f- ^y = ^^^ 9 hdce, y = 40 years, B's age. 
Substitute 40 fory in the 11th, 

X = } of 40 = 30 years, A's age. 
Substitute 30 for x and 40 for y in the 6th, 

%=:— — ~ = Af = 20 years, C's age. 
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3. A boy bought of one man 3 apples, 2 peaches, 4 pears and 

2 oranges for 22 cents ; of a second, at the same rate, 2 apples, 

3 peaches, 2 pears and 4 oranges for 24 cents; of a third, 5 ap- 
ples, 1 peach, 6 pears and 10 oranges for 36 cents ; and of a 
fourth, 4 apples, 3 peaches, 2 petrs and 8 oranges for 32 cents. 
What did he give apiece for each? 

Let % represent the price of an apple, y that of a peachy % that 
of a pear, and u that of an orange. Then, 

(1) 3tc+2y + 4«+ 2tt = 22; 

(2) 2x + 3y4-2«+ 4«=:24; 

(3) 5x+ y + ^«+l®« = 36; 

(4) 42 + ^y+^^+ 8« = 32. 

Let us eliminate jr, that is, obtain three equations without y. 
The three equations below may be found as follows. To obtain 
the 5th, multiply the 3d by 2, and subtract the 1st from the re- 
sult. To obtain the 6th, subtract the 2d from the 4th. To ob- 
tain the 7th, multiply the 3d by 3, and subtract the 4th from the 
result. 

(5) 7x4-8z+18k = 50; 

(6) 2x4-4m = 8; 

(7) lli-}-16z + 22K = 76. 

Now let us eliminate % from the last three equations. Bat 
since the 6th does not contain z, we may diride it by 2 and place 
the result below. To obtain the 9th, multiply the 5th by 2 and 
subtract the 7th from the result. 

(8) x + 2ii = 4; ) 

(9) 3x + 14tt = 24. i 

To eliminate x from the last two equations, multiply the 8th 
by 3 and subtract the result from the 9th. 

8 u r= 12 ; hence, « = 1 j- cent, price of an orange. 
Substitute the known value of « in the 8th, and we have 

z == 1 cent, price of an apple. 
Substitute the values of x and u in the 5th, and we have 
« = 2 cents, price of a pear, 
9» 
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m 

Substitute the Tslues o£z, z wd «, ia the Sd, aod we have 
y =z4 cents, price of a peach. 

Let the learner solve this question by the second and third 
methods of elimination. 

From the solution of the foregoing questions, it is easy to see, 
that the three modes of elimination given in the last section, may 
be extended to any number of equations. 

To apply the^rs^ method for the purpose of eliminating a par- 
ticular quantity from several equations, it is cxily necessary to 
operate upon these equations taken two and two. 

In applying the second method to several equations, we must 
find, from each equation that contains it, the value of the un- 
known quantity to be eliminated, and then put any two of these 
expressions for its value equal to each other. 

To extend the tkird method, we must, after having found from 
one of the equations the value of the unknown quantity to be 
eliminated, substitute this value in every other equation that con- 
tains this unknown quantity. 

If a question involves five unknown quantities, and gives rise 
to five different equations, we should first deduce from them four 
equations with only four different unknown quantities ; secondly, 
from these we should deduce three equations with only three un- 
known quantities ; thirdly, from these three, two with only two 
unknown quantities ; and, finally, from these two, one equation 
with only one unknown quantity, from which the value of this 
unknown quantity might be determined. 

Or if six equations containing six unknown quantities, were 
given, we should first obtain from them five containing only five 
unknown quantities, and then proceed as before ; and so on, if a 
still greater number of equations were given. 

If either of the equations does not contain the unknown quan- 
tity to be eliminated, that equation may be put aside to be placed 
with the next set of equations, viz : thu«e which contain one less 
unknown quantity. 
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Either of the methods of eKmination may be used, bat the 
first will generally be found most convenient, because it does not 
give rise to fractions. It will, however, be useful for the learner 
to perform every example by each method, in order to familiar- 
ize him with the process, and e|(able him to judge which will be 
best in any particular case. It is not necessary that the same 
mode of elimination should be pursued throughout the solution 
of a question, but either of them may be resorted to whenever it 
shall seem the most convenient 

4. A merchant bought at one time 4 barrels of flour, 3 barrels 
of rice, and 2 boxes of sugar for $72 ; at another, 2 barrels of 
flour, 5 barrels of rice, and 3 boxes of sugar for $84 ; and at 
a third time, 5 barrels of flour, 9 barrels of rice, and 8 boxes of 
sugar for $187. What were the flour and rice per barrel, and 
what was the sugar por box ? 

5. There are three numbers, such that if 3 times the 2d be 
subtracted from 4 times the 1st, and twice the 3d be added to 
the remainder, the result will be 9 ; if twice the 1st and 5 times 
the 2d be added, and from the sum 3 times the 3d be subtracted, 
the remainder will be 4 ; and' if 5 times the 1st and 6 times the 
2d be added, and from the sum twice the 3d be subtracted, the 
remainder will be 18. What are these numbers? 

6. Three boys, A, B and C, counting their money, it was 
found that twice A's added to B's and C's, would make $5*25 ; 
that if A's and twice B's were added, and from the sum C*s were 
subtracted, the result would be $3*00 f and ihi three together had 
$3*25. How much money had each ? '. i .Cl \ zT^^ ♦ , 

, ut neither of 
them had sufficient money to pay the whole alone. The first 
could pay the whole, if the second and third would give him -f^ 
of what they had ; the second could pay it, if the first and third 
would give him ^ of what they had ; and the third could pa]( it, 
if the first and second would give him ^ of what they had. 
How much money had each? /6 ^ 



* 
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8. The ages of three men, A, B and C, are such, that ^ of 
A's, i of B's and ^ of C's make 80 years ; ^ of A's, j- of B's and 
i of C's make 78 years ; and ^ of A's, ^ of B's and ^ of C'e 
make 35 years. Required the age of each, x ' ^0 j^^' ^ '' 

9. Four men could earn together in one day 26 shillings. If 
the 1st wrought 6 days, the 2d 8, the 3d 9, and the 4th 12, they 
would all earn 237s. ; if the 1st wrought 2 days, the 2d 5, the 3d 
7, and the 4th 9, they would earn 161s. ; and if the Ist wrought 
4 days, the 2d 3, the 3d 2, and the 4th 1, they would earn 60s. 
What were the daily wages of each ? 

10. A merchant had four kinds of tea, marked A, B, C and 
D. If he mixed 7 pounds of A, 10 of B, 12 of C and 18 of D, 
the whole mixture would be worth $22*90 ; if he mixed 4 pounds 
of A, 5 of B, 8 of C and 11 of D, the whole would be worth 
f 13'80; if he mixed 4 pounds of A and 9 of G, the mixture 
would be worth $5*70; and if he mixed 18 pounds of A, l^.of 
B and 36 of D, the mixture would be worth $31-80. What was 
each kind worth a pound ? 

11. I find that I can buy in the market 1 bushel of wheat, 2 
bushels of rye, 3 of barley, 4 of oats and 6 of potatoes for $12 ; 
3 bushels of wheat, 4 of rye, 8 of barley, 3 of oats, and 4 of po- 
tatoes for $24j ; 5 bushels of wheat, 2 of rye, 10 of barley, 6 of 
oats and 8 of potatoes for $32 ; and 8 bushels of wheat, 7 of rye, 

JO"^ barley, 5 of oats and 4 of potatoes for $35j>; moreover, that 
a bushel of wheat and a bushel of oats cost as much as a bushel 
of rye and a bushel of barfey. Required the price of a bushel 
of each. 



;n 
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8ECTI0N XXVI. 



ifVMBKicAi; avBtxiTinrioir or ALOssmAic quAirriTiBt 



Art. 70. Find the namencal value of the following quanti* 
ties^ when a = 5, 6 z= 6, c = 7, and dz=, 10. 



1. ab. Ans. 6.5=:30. 


18. a+bed. 


2. a25c.Ans.5». 6. 7=1050. 


19. 2a6+3<i 


3. abed. 


20. rfi+6 + c+d. 


4. a^bed. 


21. ai»+ed». 


5. al^ed. 


22. a-f 6+ds. 


6. fl36a. 


23. a+b—c. 


7. accP. 


24. a+i_c— A 


ca 


25. a»— J— c+«P. 


26. (a+i + e)* 




27. (6+c+«0««. 


28. ab(e+d). 


10. "f 
a 


29. (a-{-6)(c+d). 


30- («+*)(<'—«)• 


11 


31. (a4-6)(«— <0- 


32. (a— i) (c— d). 


12 " 
id* 


83. (ja— a«)(c+d). 


34. (a+6)(e»+«P). 


13. « + 6 + c. 


35. (63— <^)(<P— c»). 


14. a &-{-'■ 


86. (>_6«)(c«— d»). 


15. a+6c. 


37. (a + 6)» 


16. ab-\-cd. 


38. (o+i)»ci: 


17. aic + d. 




Find the ralue of the fitUowing expressions, when a =: 


6 = 2, M = 4, and m = 6 




39. a-{-b^n-{-m 


42. 6a— 5a&». 


40. 3a+2& + n— M. 


43. 3m — 7a&fi. 


il. ab-\-mn. 
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44. -?^±^. 47. ^^~^^^^ 

' m — n 'a — 4 n * 

*"• n— «• ^- a — 27 63- 

46. ^'^ 49. (g + ^X"* — »\ 

6-|-ma' (wi — a)* 

Substitate numbers in the following eqaivalent expressions, 
showing their identity whatever numbers are put instead of the 
letters, observing however to give the same value to the same 
letter in the two members of an equation. 

50. (a + ^) ^ = ^ ^ 4" * ^« 
Suppose a = 2, 5 = 3, and c == 6. 

Then, (a + 6) c = (2 + 3) 6 = 5 . 6 = 80. 
Also, ac + 6cr=2. 6 + 3. 6 = 12+18 = 30. 

51. {a+b){a — b)=zifi—l^. 

52. (a + 6? = a2 + 2a6 + 69 

53. (a— »)2 = a3 — 2ai» + »i«. 

64. « + .^ = ^l±i. 
e c 

m^ 1 

55. r = »i^ + m + 1. 

m — 1 ' ^ 

56. r-— = »i8 — ift^ + m — 1. 

ffi + 1 

a^ + b^ 
a + 6 ' 

58. fl+® =a9 — 2a + 4. 
a + 2 

'-59. (a + 6)(a + c) = a3 + a(6 + c)+6c. 

-60. (a + 6)(a + c)(a + if) = a3 + a2(6 + c + rf) + 
a(6c + 6df+c£?) + 6crf. 

61 ^ I «-^- «' 
x«Q g + ft , g— 6_ 2(«« + ^) 
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63. 



a»— 1 '^ a + r 



64. « + ft « — ^ 4«^ _,q 
a — 6 a + 6 €i* — 6^ 



SECTION XXVII. 



OBNX]tAI.IZATI01f. 



Art. 77. In the problems of the first six, as also in those of 
the 24th and 25th sections, letters have been used to represent 
unknown quantities only, and the results, expressed in definite 
numbers, correspond to the particular questions only, from which 
they were derived. 

But in pure algebra, letters may also represent known quan* 
titles, or they may be used indefinitely, and afterwards any num- 
bers may be substituted in their place. Also the results of pure 
algebra, which are called yarm«J!<e, show by what operations they 
were obtained, and furnish rules for the solution of all questions 
of the same kind. 

1. Two men, A and B, are to share f 420, of which B is to 
have 3 times as much as A. Required the share of each. 

Here the object is to separate $420 into two parts, such that 
one shall be 3 times as great as the other. 

Let z = A's share ; 
then, 32= B's share. 
Hence,z + 3x = 420; 

x= $105, A's share; 
3 z = $315, B's share. 

Instead of 420, in this question, put the letter a; then the 
problem will be, to separate the number a into two parts, one of 
which shall be 3 times the other. 
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Representing the shares as before, we have 
« -f- 3 X =; a. Hence, 



« = 2i A*s. share, 

n V General formule. 

3x = — , B*s share. J 



\ 



If we now put 9420 instead of a in these formule, we have 
420 



= 9105, A's share, ^ 



n MQf^ r Particular answers. 

We perceire, from the general formuls, that one part ia a 
fourth, and the other three^fourths, of the number to be divided, 
without regard to the particular value of that number. 

Let the learner put other numbers instead of a ia the formaba, 
and find the two parts. Any number divisible by 4 will give 
whole numbers for these parts. 

2. A father left by his will 94500 to be divided betwieea Us 
son and daughter, with the condition that the son was to reoeiwe 
9500 more than the daughter. What was the diare of each? 

In this problem it is required to separate 94500 into two parts, 
such that cue shall exceed the other by 9500. Instead of 
94500, let us siqipose that the number to be separated into parts 
is indefinite, and that it b represented by a ; also, that ( repre- 
sents the excess of the greater part above the less. Then the 
problem is, to separate the number a into two parts, such that 
the greater shall exceed the less by (. 

Let X == the less part ; then, 

X 4- 6 = the greater part. Hence, 

X -|- X -f- & = a. Reduce and transpose 6, 

2x = a — 6; divide by 2, 

a h a — h 
x=^ — ^=—^, the less pari. 
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Tc obtain the greater we add b to the less, and we have 

a b 
x-|-6=:^ — o"H^* Change b to halves, 

a b 2b 
« + * = 2 — 2+-2 5 '«iace, 

z + b = ^ + ^ = —^, the greater pari. 

If we examine the formule for the two parts, and recollect 
that a and b may stand for any numbers, provided that b is less 
than a, we-see that they furnish the .following rule for separating 
a quantity into two parts. 

Tfte less part is found by subtracting half the excess of the 
greater above the less from half the nunAer to be separated; or^ 
by subtracting the excess of the greater above the less from the 
number to be separated, and dividing the remainder by % 

The greater part is found by adding half the excess of the 
greater above the less to half the number to be separated; or, by 
adding the excess of the greater above the less to the numbet to be 
separated, and dividing th^ sum by 2. 

Let the learner separate each of the following numbers into 
two parts by means of the fbrmulsB, or by following the rule. 

Numbers to be separated. Excess of one pisrt over the other. 

3. - 150 ••••••••• 30* / - 

4. 230 60. 

5. 1200 120. t 

6. 27 5. 

7. 35 . . 3. 

8. 70 .... 3. '^ 

9. 47J 13. 

10. 99 83^. 

11. Separate a number a into three parts, such that the mean 
shall exceed, the least by (, and the greatest shall exceed the 
flteon by c, 

10 
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Let X = the least part ; 
then 2 -f- 6 = the mean part ; 
and x-{'b'{-c=i the greatest part 

Hence, x-f-z-|-ftH-a;-f-6-|-^ = ^ Reducing, 

3x'{-^b'\'C=za; transposing, 

3 9; = a — 2b — c; dividing, 

a 2b c a—2b — c . , _ 
x= - — — — - = , the least part. 

Adding b to the least, we have 

*■+■ -3 3 3 "*" 3 3 3 "^ 3 

a , b e a + ft — c . 
= 3 + 3* — 3- = —^-3 f the mean part 

Adding c to the mean, we have 

111 ^ t ^ ^. a . b c,3c 

a , b , 2c a+b + 2c ^ 
= 3 + 3- + -3 = 3 » the greatest part 

Let the learner translate these formule into rules, recollecting 
that a represents the number to be separated, b the excess of the 
mean above the least, and c the excess of the greatest above the 
mean. 

12. A man bought sugar at a cents, flour at b. cents, and cof> 
fee at e cents per pound, and the whole amounted to d cents. 
How many pounds of each did he buy, if he bought the same 
quantity of each ? 

Let X = the number of pounds each. 
Then j ax'\-bx'{'cx=:d. 

Separating the 1st member into factors, one of which is x, 

{a -{- b -{' c) X =z d. Dividing by the coefficient of x, 

X = — . - ■ — , the number of pounds of each. 
a + 6 + c '^ 

This formula may be translated into the following rule, viz : 
Divide the price of the whole by the sum of the prices of a pouna 
of each sort ; the quotient mU be the number of pounds of tack 
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If in the formula we substitute the numbers 7, 6, 10 and 92, 
for a, b, c, and d respectively, we have 

92 

X = = Jf z= 4 lbs., particular answer. 

13. A farmer found he had a times as many cows as oxen, 
and 6 times as many sheep as cows, and that his whole stock 
amounted to the number c. Required the number of each. 

Let z = the number of oxen ; 
then a X = the number of cows ; 
and abx:=z the number of sheep. 
Hence, z -|~ a'z -|- a6 z = c. 

Here z is taken 1 -|~ a -|- a 6 times ; therefore, 

(l-f-a4-a6)z = c. Dividing by the coefficient of z, 

x=-^^L-^. number of oxen. 

axzz: -— ^ r — r X o. number of cows. 

1 -j- a -f- a 6 

abxz=. -— r 1 — jr X a ^» number of sheep. 

1 -|-tf -j- ab 

If 3 be put for a, 4 for 6, and 128 for c, in these formule, we 
have 

128 

the number of oxen = , ^ , ^ = -W = ® J 

. the number of cows = 3 • 8 =: 24 ; 
the number of sheep = 4 . 3 . 8 =: 96. 

14. What will be the particular answers in the preceding ques- 
tion, ifa = 5, 6 = 7^andc = 3e9? 

15. Two men had engaged to perform a certain piece of 
work ; the first could do it alone in a days, and the second in 6 
days. How long would it take both working together to do it? 

Let X = the number of days in which both would do it. 

Then, as the first could do the whole in a days, in 1 day he 

Mould do - of it : and, as the second could do the whole in 6 
a 
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dajSy m 1 day he woald do r- of it ; so that both woald per- 

form - -|- tr of it in 1 day, and in x days, - -h r* ^^^ ^ ' 

days, we have supposed that they would perforin the whole. 
Hence, 

- + - = 1, piece of work. 
a 

Multiplying by a and h^ 

hz'\-ax'=.ah\ or, 

'{J>'^d)xz=,ah\ dividing by 6 + a, 

X r;: =—7 — . Answer. 
6 + a 

From this formula we derive the following rule for any simuar 
case, in which two workmen ar^ employed. 

Dnnde the product of the numbers ea^essing the times in 
which each would perform it, by the sum of those numbers. 

Let the learner find the answers to the fdlowing questions, by 
means of the preceding formula. 

16. If A could perform a piece of work in 6 days^ and B could 
perform the same in 5 days, how long would it take both together 
to perform it? 

17. By a pipe A, a certain cistern will be filled with water 
in 5j- hours, and by another pipe B, it will be filled in 8|> hours; 
in what time will it be filled, if water flow through both pipes at 
the same time ? 

18. Let it be proposed to find a rule for dividing the gain or 
loss in partnership, or, as it is commonly called, the rule of fel- 
lowship, FirM, take a particular case. 

Three men traded in company and put in stock ia the follow- 
ing proportions, viz : A put in $5 as ofien as B put in $3 and 
as often as C put in $2. The company gained $650. Required 
each man's share of the gain. 
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Let X z=z. A's share. Then, since B furnished \ as much stock 
as Ay he must have \ as much gain ; therefore, 

-=- = B's share. In like manner, 
5 

-^ = C's share. Hence, 

o o 

5x + 3z4-2z = d250, or 
10x = 3250; 

X = $325, A's share. 

-7- = 9195, B's share. 
5 

^ = $130, C's share. 
o 

To generalise this question, suppose that A put in m as oflen 
as B put in n and as often as C put in j? dollars, and that they 

gained a dollars. Then B puts in — , and C ^ as much as A. 

Let X z=z A's gain ; then, 

— = B's gain, and 

o X 

^— = C's gain. Hence, 

z + ^ + ^ = a. Multiplying by m. 



m ' m 
mx-^-nx-^-px^^ma; or, 
(m 4- n -hi') ^ = >n a ; dividing by the coefficient of x, 

« = — -. — , or m X — J : — , A's share. 

m-f-n -f-p m-f-n-f- p 

B's share is - of A's; — of m X — r i — ^ 



ft 



m ' i» m + »+p m-|-«+JP' 



and -- of it is n times as much ; therefore. 



— = It X — i i — • B's share. 

10* 
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In like manner. Cs share is —of A's: or 

By examining these formoliBy we perceire that the whole gain 
a is divided by m -|- n -{-p, the sum of the proportions of the 
stock furnished by all the partners, and that this quotient is 
multiplied by m, A's proportion, by n, B's proportion, and by p, 
G's proportion of the stock, to obtain their respective shares of 
the gain. Hence, observing that a may represent the loss as well 
as the gain, to find each partner's share of gain or loss, we have 
the following rule. 

Divide the whole gain or loss hy the sum (^ the proportions of 
the stocky and multiply the quotient hy each partner* s proportion. 

This rule is applicable, whatever be the number of partners. 

19. Suppose A put in $400, B $300, and C $200, and that 
they gained $450. By the preceding formuiss, or by the rule, 
what was each partner's share of the gain ? 

Remark. When the sums actually put in are given, the sioH 
plest proportions of the stocks will be found by dividing these 
sums by the greatest number that will divide them all without 
any remainder. Thus, 400, 300, and 200 are all divisible by 
100 ; and the quotients, 4, 3, and 2, express the proportions of 
the stock. 

20. What would be each man's loss, if A furnished $300, B 
$150, and C $100, the entire loss being $99 ? 

21. What would be each man's share of $500 gained, if four 
partners furnished respectively $800, $600, $400, and $200? 

22. A put in $200 for 6 months, B $150 for 5 months, and 
G $300 for 2 months. They gained $272 ; what was each man's 
share of this gain ? 

Remark. It is evident, that, if the stocks are employed une* 
qual times, each partner's stock, or his proportion of the stock, 
must be multiplied by the number expressing the time daring 
which it is in trade, and that then the proportions of these pro- 
ducts must be used. 
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In general, known quantities are represented by \be first, and 
unknown quantities by tbe last letters of the alphabet But, in 
some cases, it is more convenient to use the initial letters of the 
names of quantities, whether known or unknown. 

In the following questions relating to simple interest, let jp rep- 
resent the principal, r the rate, t the time, t the interest, a the 
amount, and d the discount. In these questions, r is supposed 
to be a fraction, as *06y '05, ^c, according as the rate is 6 per 
cent., 5 per cent.^ &C., and the time is supposed to be expressed 
in years and fractions of a year. 

2U. What is the simple interest of p dollars, for t years, at r 
per cent 7 

The principal multiplied by the rate gives the interest for one 
Tear; hence, 

r^= the interest for 1 year; and 
trp=, the interest for t years. Therefore, 
t = * rp. 

This formula gives the following rule. 

To find the inierest when the principal^ rate, and time are 
known f multiply together the principal, time, and rate. 

24. The principal being $256*25, the time 4j> years, and the 
rate 6 per cent., what will be the interest? 

In the equation trpz=zi, provided any three of tbe quanti- 
lies are given, the other may be found. Let the learner find the 
formuls and make rules for the following general questions, and 
solve by the rules the particular examples subjoined* 

25. The interest, time, and rate bemg given, to find the prin- 
cipal. 

26. If the interest, for 7 years at 5 per cent., is $26*25, what 
is the principal ? ^ 

27. The interest, time, and principal given, to find the rate. 

28. The interest being $74'4711, time 6 years, and the prin- 
cipal $225*67, what is the rate 7 

29. The interest, rate, and principal given, to find the time. 

30. If the interest is $102, rate 4^ per cent., and the principal 
•920, what is the timet 
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31. What ia the amount of p dollars, for t years, at the rate r, 
simple interest? 

The amount being the sum of the prin<Hpal and interest, we 
have 

a=zp'\-trp\ or, a=Jl(l + ''•)• 
This formula gives the following rule. 

To find the amount ^ when the principal^ time^ and rate art 
hnown^ multiply the time and rate together^ add 1 to the product^ 
and multiply this sum by the principal, 

92. The principal being $650, rate 4^ per cent., and the time 
7 years and 3 months, what is the amount by the preceding 
rule? 

The equation, p •■\- 1 r p =z a, contains four different quanti- 
ties, any three of which being known, the other may be deter- 
mined. 

Let the learner find formulae and rules for the following gen- 
eral questions, and solve the particular examples by the rules. 
/ 33. The amount, time, and rate being given, to find the prin- 
cipal ; that is, to find what sum of money put at interest, at a 
given rate, and in a specified time, will amount to a given sum. 

N. B. The principal, in this case, is sometimes called the 
present worth of the amount. 

^ 34. What is the present worth of $300, due in 3 years and 4 
months, the rate being 6 per cent. 7 

35. The amount, principal, and time given, to find the rate. 

36. The amount being $40509, principal $321*50, the time 4 
years, what is the rate? 

37. The amount, principal, and rate given, to find the time. 

38. Amount $352, principal $275, and rate 8 per cent, re- 
quired the time. 

w39. The amount, time, and rate given, to find the discount. 

Remark, The formula for the discount may be found by sub- 
tracting the formula for the present worth from the amount a, 
and simplifying the result 
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40. Required the discount on ^lOOydue in 3 months, the rate 
being 5 per cent. 

41. At a given rate, in what time will a sum be doubled? In 
what time will it we tripled ? 

Remark, Take the formula for the amount, put 2p and Zp 
successively instead of a, and then find the value of t. 

42. In what time will a sum be doubled at 6 per cent. 7 In 
what time will it be tripled ? 

43. In what time will a sum be doubled at 5 per cent. 7 In 
what time will it be tripled 7 

44. Separate the number a into, two parts, one of which shall 
be n times the other. 

45. Separate a into two parts, so that the second may be the 

- part of the first 

46. Separate a into three parts, such that the second shall be 
m times, and the third n times the first. 

47. Separate a into two parts, so that if one of them be di- 
vided by 6, and the other by e, the sum of the quotients shall 
he d, 

48. Separate a into two parts, so that the inth part of one shall 
exceed the nth part of the other by b. 

49. What number is that whose mth part exceeds its nth part 
byii? 

50. After paying away — and - of my money, I had a guin- 
eas left. How many guineas had I at first 7 

51. After paying away the — and the - parts bf my money, 

I had a dollars left. How much money had I at first? 

52. A and B together could do a piece of work in a days ; B 
could do it alone in b days ; in how many days could A do it 
alone ? 

53. A company at a tavern paid a shillings each ; but if there 
had been b persons less, each would have had to pay e shillings. 
How many persons in the company ? 
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64. A gentleman bas 6 sons, each of whom is a years older 
than his next younger brother, and the eldest is 6 times as old as 
the youngest. Required their ages. 

55. A person borrowed as much money as he had in his purse, 
and then spent a shillings ; again he borrowed as much as he 
had led in his purse, afler which he spent a shillings ; he bor- 
rowed and spent, in the same manner, a third and fourth time ; 
after the fourth expenditure he had nothing led. How much 
money had he at first? 

56. A man agreed to work n days, with this condition, that he 
should receive a shillings for every day he worked, but should 
forfeit b shillings for every day he was idle. At the end of the 
time agreed on, he received a balance of c shillings. How many 
days did he work, and how many was he idle ? 

57. A gentleman gave some beggars a cents apiece and had b 
cents left ; bat if he had given them e cents apiece, he would 
have been obliged to borrow d cents for that purpose. How 
many beggars were there t 

The following questions may be solved by means of two un- 
known quantities. 

58. Said A to B, the sum of our ages is a years, and their dif- 
ference is b years. Required their ages, A being the elder. 

59. One pair of boots and a pairs of shoes cost b dollars; and 
e pairs of boots and one pair of shoes cost d dollars. Required 
the price of the boots and shoes a pair. 

60. There are two numbers, such that if r part of the fleeond 

be added to the first, the sum will be a ; and if - part of the firs^ 

be added to the second, the sum will also be a. Required the 
two numbers. 

61. What fraction is that, to the numerator of which if a be 

fit 
added, the value of the fraction will become — ; but if a be ad 

n 

ded to the denominator, the value of the fraction will be ~ f 

9 
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62. What fraction is that, from the numerator of which if a be 

MB 

subtracted, the value of the fraction will become — : but if a be 
subtracted from the denominator, the value of the fraction will 
beeorae -? 

63. What will be the particular answer to the 6l8t, if a = 9, 
— = f , and ~ = -^ ; and what will be the particular answer to 

the 62d, if a=:3, ^ = A* and ^ = ii ? 






SECTION XXVlll. 

NXOATIVB OVANTITIKB AND TRZ tlTTXRPRBTATIOir Or KSOATIVS 

RX8VLT8. 

Art. 78. It may happen, in consequence of some absurdity 
or inconsistency in the conditions of a problem, that we obtain, 
fat a result or answer to the question, a quantity aflfected with 
the sign — ^. Such a result is called a negaiive solution. 

Negative results not only indicate some absurdity or inconsis- 
tency in the conditions of a question, but also teach us how to 
modify the question, so as to free it from all inconsistency. 

As such negative quantities frequently occur, we shall proceed 
to show, that, when isolated or standing alone, they are subject 
to the same rules as when connected with other quantities. 

We remark, in the first place, that negative quantities are de- 
rived from attempting to subtract a greater quantity from a less 
The greatest quantity that can be taken from another, is that 
quantity itself. Thus, 7 is the greatest number that can be sub- 
tracted from 7, and a is the greatest number that can be sub- 
tracted from a. In such a case the remainder is zero; thus, 
7 — 7 = 0, and a — a =: 0. 
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If it were required to subtract 9 from 7, we represent it thus, 
7 — 9, or 7 — 7 — 2; this being reduced becomes — 2. The 
sign — before the 2, shows that there were 2 out of the 9 units, 
which could not be actually subtracted. If 7 be subtracted from 
9, the remainder is the same, except that it has the sign -f-. 

In like manner, if we subtract 6 from a, 6 being the greater, 
the remainder, a — b, will be negative,- but if we subtract a from 
b, the remainder, 6 — a, will be the same as before, except that 
it will be positive. 

Art. 79. Suppose it were required to add b — c to a. It is 
evident, that we are to add to a the quantity 6, and subtract from 
the sum the quantity c, and the result is a 4-^ — c. 

Now, as the reasoning does not depend at all upon the value 
of 6, the method of proceeding must be the same when 6 = 0, 
which reduces the expression 6 — c to — c or — c, and 
a-^-b — c becomes a-|-0 — c or a — *c; that is, — c added to 
a gives a — c, which accords with the rule already given for ad- 
ding polynomials. Hence, 

Adding a negative quantity — c, is equivalent to subtracting 
an equal positive quantity -|- c. 

Art. 80. Since b — 6 = 0, a -f- 6 — 6 is of the same value as 
a, and may be regarded, as the quantity a under a different form. 
Now, in order to subtract 4~ & ^rom a, it is sufficient to strike it 
out from the expression a -j- & — &» siid we have a — b\ or if 
we would subtract — 6, strike that out, and we have a-\'b; that 
is, -f" & subtracted from a gives a — 6, and — b subtracted from 
a gives a-^-b, which accords with the rule already given for 
subtracting polynomials. Hence, 

Subtracting a negative quantity — 6, is equivalent to adding 
an equal positive quantity -^ b. 

Art. 81. With regard to multiplication, in Art. 30, we have 
already seen that the product of a — 6 by c — d is 

ac — be — ad-\'bd. 
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« 

Now it is manifest that the sign of any term in this product, 
is entirely independent of the absolute value of the letters^ a, b^ 
c, and d. 

Let us suppose then, in the first place, that a and d are each 
equal to zero. Upon this supposition, the quantities to be mul- 
tiplied together become — b and c — 0, or — 6 and c; and the 
product becomes O.c — 6c — O.O-j-6.0, or — be, Hence^ 
— b multiplied by -j- <^> produces — be. 

Secondly, suppose b and c each equal to zero. Then the quan- 
tities to be multiplied together become a and «-— cf ; and the pr<v 
duct, ac — be — ad-{'bd, is reduced to — ad. Hence, + a 
multiplied by — d, produces — ad. 

Lastly, let the value of each of the letters a and c be xero. 
We then have to multiply — b by — d; and the product, ac — 
be — ad-\-bd, is reduced to -{'bd. Hence, — 6 multiplied 
by — df produces -{-bd. 

From these several results we deduce the same rule for the 
signs in multiplication, as that given in Art. 31. 

Art. 83. Since in division, the product of the divisor and 
quotient must reproduce the dividend, it follows from the prece- 
ding demonstration, that the rule for the signs in the division of 
isolated quantities, is the same as that given for pdynomials. 

We conclude then, in general, that the four fundandental op- 
erations are performed upon algebraic quantities when isolated^ 
according to the same rules, in respect to the signs, a^ when they 
constitute terms of polynomials. 

Art. 83. It is manifest from what precedes, that additien in 
algebra does not always imply the idea of augmentation ; for, if 
we add — 5 to a, the result a — 6 is less than a by the quan^ 
tity b. 

Nor does subtraction in algebra always imply the idea of dimi- 
nution ; for, if we subtract — b from a, the result a-^bh greater 
than a by the quantity 5. 

To distinguish these results from those of addition and sub- 
traction in arithmetic, we use the terms algeltraic sum and alge." 

11 
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braie differenu. Thus, a — 6 is the algebraic sum of a and 
—ft; and a -|- ft is the algebraic difference between a and — ft. 

Art 84. 1. If a rectangular field is 10 rods long and 7 rods 
wide, how much must be added to the length, in order that the 
field may ccmtain 49 square rods? 

Suppose X rods added to the length; then 
10-|-2= the length after % rods are added; hence, 
7(10 + x) = 49,or70+7« = 49. 

This equation gives % =r — 3 rods. 

Here the Talue of % being negative, indicates some absurdity 
in the question. 

If we return to the equation 70 -f- 7 z = 49, we perceive that 
the absurdity consists in supposing, that something must be 
arithmetically added to 70 to make it equal to 49. 

The result, x = — 3, shows that — 3 rods must be algebraic- 
ally added to the length, that is, 3 rods must be subtracted 
fi'om it 

Let us then put -»x instead of -|-x in the original equation, 
and it becomes 

7(10— x) = 49,or 70 — 7x=49. 

This gives x = 3 rods. 

The question therefore should have been as follows : 
If a rectangular field is 10 rods long and 7 rods wide, how 
much must be subtracted from the length, that the field may con- 
tain 49 square rods ? 

We are conducted to this modification in the question, merely 
by changing the sign of x in the original equation. We see, 
moreover, that both equations give the same result, except with 
regard to the sign. 

2. If a field is 9 rods long and 5 rods wide, how much must 
be subtracted from the length, so that the area of the field may 
be 65 square rods f 

If X = the number of rods to be subtracted, we have 

6 (9 — x) =65, or 45— 5x = 65. 
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This equation gives x = — 4 ; hence, — 4 rods are to he suh- 
tracted from the length, that is, 4 rods are to be added to it 

Indeed the equation 45 — 5x = 65 is evidently absurd, since 
it supposes that something must be taken from 45 lo make It 
equal to 65. 

Let us put -{-x instead of — x in the original equation ; thin 
equation then becomes 

5 (9 -f- x) = 65, which gives x = 4 rods. 

We see therefore that the inquiry should have been, how much 
must be added to the length. 

3. A father whose age is 68 years, has a son aged 20; in 
how many years will the son be one fourth as old as his father t 

* Suppose X = the number of years ; then 

68 -4- SB 
20 + 2J = — ?—• This equation gives x = — 4. 

Changing the sign of x in the original equation, we have 

20 — X = — 2 — , which gives x = 4 years. 

The question therefore should have been; how many yean 
ago was the son one fourth as old as his father ? 

4. A laborer wrought for a gentleman 7 days, having his son 
with him 4 days, and received 27 shillings ; at another time he 
wrought 9 days, having his son with him 6 days, and received 33 
shillings. What were the daily wages of the laborer and his'son 
respectively ? , ^ "\ , ^ • ♦ 

Let X = the daily wages of the man, 
and tf = the daily^'wagesof the boy. 
Hence, 7x-f-4y = 27, 
and 9z-f6y = 33. 

These equations give x = 5, and y = — 2. 

Changing the sign of y in the original equations, we have 

7x— 4yz=27, 
and 9x — 6y = 33. 

These equations give x = 5 shillings and y = 2 shillings. 
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It appears then that the son was an expense to his father, and 
that the inquiry should have been : how much did the laborer 
receive per daj for himself, and how much did he pay per day 
for his son ? 

5. What fraction b that, to the numerator of which if 1 be 
added, the value of the fraction will be f ; but if 1 be added to 
the denominator, the value will be f ? 

Let - be the fraetion. 

y 

Then^^3li==A 

y 

and . zsi f . These equations give z = — 5, 

andy = — 9. 

Here the values of z and y are both negative. Changing the 

signs of z and y in the original equations, we have 

-^z-4- 1 *-~ z 

• — = 4, and -—: = 4. But we may 

change the signs of the numerators and denominators of the first 
members without altering the value of the fractions; we then have 

= f , and = |. 

y ^' y — l ^ 

The question should, therefore, have been as follows : 

What fraction is that, from the numerator of which if 1 be 
subtracted, the value will be % ; but if 1 be subtracted from the 
denominator, the value will be f ? 

The preceding problems render it manifest, that a negative 
result indicates some absurdity in the conditions of the question, 
and show us, that the conditions are modified so as to remove the 
absurdity, by rendering suhtractive^ quantities which had been 
previously considered as additive, or by rendering additive^ quan- 
tities which had previously been considered as suhtractive. 

We see moreover, that, in order to ascertain what the condi- 
tions should have been, we have only to change, in the original 
equations, the signs of those quantities for which we have ob- 
tained negative values, and modify the question accordingly. 
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Negative quantities are sometimes said to be less than zero, 
and, in an algebraical sense, they may be so considered. But 
strictly speaking, no quantity can be less than zero. When we 
say, for example, of a bankrupt, that he is worth $5000 less than 
nothing, we mean simply, that he owes $5000 more than he can 

pay. 

Negative quantities do not, in reality, differ from positive quan- 
tities, and are merely positive quantities taken in a sense differ 
ent from that first supposed. 

Let the learner solve the following questions, and show how 
the negative results are to be interpreted. 

6. What number is that, ^ of which exceeds -f of it by 5 ? 

7. A man, when he was married, was 30 years old, and his 
wife 20. How many years before their marriage was his age to 
hers as 7 to 6 7 

8. What fraction is that, whose value, if its denominator be 
diminished by 2, will be •(, but whose value, if its numerator be 
diminished by 2, will be i|^? 

9. Find two numbers, such that their difference shall be 20, 
and the difference between 6 times the greater and 3 times the 
less shall be 96. 

10. A cistern is provided with two stopcocks, A and B, through 
which water flows. Afler the stopcock A had been open 5 min- 
utes, and B 3 minutes, there were found 24 gallons in the cis- 
tern ; but if A had been open 7 minutes and B 5, there would 
have been 32 gallons in the cistern. How much water flows into 
the cistern through each stopcock in a minute? 

11. Three times A's money, twi^e B's, and four times C's 
make $13000; four times A's, three times B's, and twice G's 
make $25000 ; and six times A's, four times B's, and cnice C's 
make $40000. Required the estate of each. 

11^^ 
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SECTION XXIX. 



siacussioir or problbjci. 



Art. SS, When a question has been resolved generally, that 
is, by using letters to represent the known quantities, we some- 
times inquire what values the unknown quantities will assume, 
in consequence of particular suppositions with regard to the 
known quantities. The determination of these values, and the 
interpretation of the remarkable results which we may obtain, 
constitute what is called the discussion of the problem. 

The discussion of the following problem, which is originally 
due to Clairaut, presents many remarkable circumstances. 

1st case. Two couriers set out, at the same time, from two 
points, A and B, which are a miles asunder, and travel towards 
each other. The courier from A goes b miles per hour, and the 
courier from B, c 'miles per hour. At what distance from A 
and B will they meet? 



-ARE 

Let R be the point of meeting. Suppose x = the distance 
from A to R, and if = the distance from B to R. Then we 
have 

(1) x + tf = a. 

As the courier firoin A goes h miles per hour, he witi be j- 

hours in going x miles ; iif like manner, the courier from B will 

be ^ hours in going y miles ; and since they are equal times on 
c 

the road, we have 

(2) r = - • Multiply the 2d equation by b, 

x= — ; substitute this value of x in the Ist. 
e 
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— -|- y z= a ; multiply by c, 
c 

by-^-cyzizac, or (b-\~c)y=iae; hence, 

y = ^ =: distance of the point of meeting from B. 

Substituting the value of y in the equation x = — , or x =: 

c 

h 

^ X y, we have 

c 

h ac a be «* j- * r.u • * 

x= - . ;— ; — = ,. , — r = r*! — = distaace of the poiut 
e b+e c^b-^-c) A + c "^ 

of meeting from A. 

As the sign — does not occur in the values of x and y, these 
values will always be positive, whatever nnmbers are put instead 
of a, b and e. Indeed it is evident, that since the couriers travel 
towards each other, they must necessarily meet between A 
and B. 

2d case. Suppose now that the couriers, setting out from the 
points A and B, as in the diagram below, proceed both in the 
same direction, and travel towards the point C, at the same rates 
as before. What distance will each travel before (me overtakes 
the other ? 

A B R C 

Suppose R the point where they come together. Let z = A R, 
and y = B R. Then, 

(1) X — y=«, and 

(») ?=f 

These equations being solved, give 

ab , ac 
2 = 7 , andy = ^^ . 

Here the values of x and y will not be positive, unless b is 
greater than e ; that is, unless the courier from A travels faster 
than the courier from B. 
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Suppose b = 10, and c = 8 ; then we have 
_ 10 g _10a_g 

, 8a 8a ^ 

""^^10 — 8 2 

« 

But if we suppose that b b less than c, and that 6 = 8 and 

c = 10, we have 

8a 8a . , 

X =: — -T =^ z= — • 4 a : and 

8—10 —2 ' 

10a 10a ^ 

Hdre the values of x and y are both negative, and show that 
there is some inconsistency in the question ; and indeed it is ab- 
surd to suppose, that the courier firom A can overtake the conri» 
from B, both travelling towards C, unless the former travel faster 
than the latter. 

In order to see how the question is to be modified, let as 
change the signs of x and y in the original equations. 

We then have 

y — X = a, and 

-rr— = — i. The last equation, by a change of 

the signs, becomes 

b" c 

It is evident that the 2d equation will remain the same as b^ 
fore, because it merely expresses the equality of the times. 

The equation y — x =: a shows that y is greater than x, or 
that the point where they come together, is further firom B than 
it is from A ; and since this point cannot be between A and B^ 
it must be on the other side of A with respect to B, as at R' in 
the subjoined diagram. 



C R' A B R C 

WheDf therefore, b is less than e, the question should be at 
follows: 
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Two courien let out firon the poiats A and B» a miles distant 
from each other, and travel towards O ; the courier from A goes 
b miles per hour, and the courier from B, c miles per hour ; how 
far will each trarel before the courier from B overtakes the <me 
from At 

In this case, the equations, 

XV, 

y — X = a, and t = -> will give 

ab , ae 
X = r-, and ^ = '. 

If 6 = 8 and c r= 10, we have 

8a . , 10a 

We see, in this question, that a change of sign indicates a 
change in direction. Numerous instances of similar indications 
occur in the application of algebra to geometry. 

3(2 case. Resuming the formuls, 

ab . ac ^ - - 

X = r , and y = ^ , let us suppose 6 = c ; then 

O— C — c 

b — c being 0, we have 

ab . ac 
«=-^.andy = -. 

In order to interpret these results, let us go back to the orig- 

inal equatioDS, x—yziza, and - = '. By potting b instead 

o c 

X V 

oi c in the second equation, it becomes r = f> which gives 

z = y ; and substituting x for y in the first equation, we have 

X — x=:a,or0=sa. 

This result is manifestly absurd, since we have a known quan* 
tity equal to zero ; and it is evident, that since the couriers travel 
equally fast, it is impossible one should overtake the other. 

We regard therefore -^, or any similar expression, as a sym- 

bol of impossUiiUty ; and when a question gives O^a (a being 
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any known quantity cUibrent from zero), or wheia the unknown 

quantity is found = -, the question is to be ccmsidered as im- 
possible. 
There is, however, another signification of such an expression 

as -rr , which it is important to notice. 

n h 

Let us take the expressions for x and y, viz : x = r , and 

ac 



y 



b—e 



10a 



Making 5 = 10 and 
c == 9*9, we have 



z = 



Making 6 = 10 and 
c = 9*99, we have 



Making & = 10 and 
c = 9*999, we have 



y= 



x = 



y= 



x=z 



10—9*9 
9*9 a 



=:Hf = 100a; 

•1 ' 



-H±«=l^=1000a; 
10 — 999 01 — *^"«» 



999 a 
10— 9-99" 

10 g 

10—9999 

9999 a 



=999 a. 



9*99a 
" 01 

= i~?=10000a; 



y=r# 



10-9*999 



•001 
9*999 a 
*001 



= 9999 a. 



We here perceive that the value of the fracti<m in^eases in pro- 
portion as the denominator is diminished ; if then the denomina* 
tor be less than any assignable quantity, that is 0, the value of 
the fraction will be greater than any assignable quantity, or infi- 
nitely great Hence mathematicians consider a fraction, whose 
numerator is a definite quantity, and whose denominator is zero, 

as a sywhol of infinity. Thus, j^, j^, T^ , are symbols of in' 
finity. 

Remark, In the problems of geometry, solved by the aid ot 
algebra, there are many instances, in which an infinite quantity, 
instead of denoting an absurdity, is the true result sought. 
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If a definite quantity be divided by an infinite or impossible 
quantity, the quotient will be zero. Thus a divided by zr gives 

m m 

Ath case. Suppose now, that, in the formule for % and y, 
6 =: c and a = 0. 

The distance between the points A and B being nothing, these 
points must be coincident, as in the following diagram, 

A 
B 

and the formuls for x and y become 

«=-jp = j^, andy = -^ = -; or x.0 = 0, that is, 

= 0, andy.O = 0, thatis, = 0. 

Now, as the couriers set out from the same point, and travel 
equally fast and in the same direction, they cannot be said to 
come together at any particular point, since they are constantly 
together throughout the wJiole route. 

But in order to see the general import of the expression f, let 

as return to the original equations, x — y = ^y and - = -• 
Patting instead of a, and h instead of c, we have x—- y^O, 

The first equation gives x = y, and this vdae of % being sab- 

stitnted in the second, gives ^ = t* 

This last equation, in which the two members are precisely 
alike, is called an identical equation, and is verified by putting 
any quantity whatever instead of y. The value of y therefore 
cannot be determined from this equation. 

X y 

Moreover the equation ~ z=: ^ , gives x = y, and therefore 
expresses nothing more than the first. 
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Hence the expression } is a symbol of an indetemdnate quan^ 
tity ; and .when a problem results in giving = 0, or when the 
unknown quantity is found = %y the question is to be regarded 
as indeterminate. 

There are however some precautions to be used, before we 
decide that a quantity is indeterminate. 

Thus, =-, when a=zb, becomes % ; but the numerator 

and denominator both being divisible by a — 6, if the fraction is 
reduced, it becomes a^-|-a6-|-6^ or 3a^, which is a deter- 
minate quantity. 

When, therefore, we arrive at a result = %, before we pro- 
nounce it indeterminate, we must see whether the fraction which 
represents this result, has not a factor common to its numerator 
and denominator, which being struck out, will render the quaiir 
tity definite. 

Let the learner solve the following problems and interpret the 
results. 

1. A boy being asked how much money he had, replied, that 
i and -^2 of his money, increased by 40 cents, would be equal to 
I of his money, increased by 49 cents. How many cents had 

he T C y "■- i 3 0- 

2. Four men. A, B, C and D, talking of their ages, it was 
found that B was 10 years older than A and 10 years younger 
than C, and that D was 34 years younger than A ; moreover^ 
that ^ of B's age, f of C's, and ^ of D's would be equal to twice 
A's diminished by 10 years. Required the age of each. 

3. How many ducks have you killed to-day, said a farmer to a 
sportsman; the latter replied, one half of the number I. have 
killed to*day, exceeds i of what I killed yesterday by 5 ; and the 
number I killed yesterday, is 5 less than once and a half the 
number I have killed to>day. Required the number he killed 
each day. 
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SECTION XXX. 

EXTBACTIOir or THE SECOND BOOTS Or NUMBERS. 

Art. 86. What number is that, which, being multiplied by 7 
times itself, gives a product equal to 448 ? 

Let X represent the number ; then x . 7 x or 7 x^ = 448. 

This is called an equation of the second degree, because it con- 
tains the second power of the unknown quantity. Such an equa- 
tion is also sometimes called a pure quadratic equation. 

In order to solve this equation^ ^e first divide by 7, and have 

x9 = 64, or x.x = 64. 

Hence, x must be a number, which multiplied by itself, will 
give 64 ; and we know that 8 . 8 = 64 ; therefore x = 8. 

The first power of a quantity, in reference to the second, is 
called the root, and finding the §rst power when the second is 
given, is called extracting the second root. The second root *f 
a quantity then, is suoh as being multiplied by itself, will pro- 
duce the given quantity. 

The second powers of the first nine figures, are as follows. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9. Roots. 
1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, 49, 64, 81. Powers. 

We perceive from this table, that when a number contains 
only ^ne figure, its second power cannot contain more than two 
figures. The least number containing two figures is 10, the sec- 
ond power of which is 100, con»sting of three figures. 

In order to find a rule for extracting the roots of numbers con- 
taining more than two figures, let us see how a second power is 
formed from its root. 

The second power of a -|- ^ '^ a^ -|- 2 a & -f" ^^« Suppose a 
= 20or 2tens, and 6 = 5; then 0^ = 400, 2a& = 2 .20. 5 = 
200, and 62=-85; hence a^-f 2a6 + 62 = 400 + 200 + 25 
= 626. 

12 



{ 



/^ 
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When, therefore, a number contains tens and units, its second 
power win contain the second power of the tens, plus twice the 
product of the tens by the units, plus the second power of the 
units. 

Now let us reverse the process, and see by, what means the 
root could be found from the power. 

Operation, 

(r25(25. Root. 35.25 = 625. 

4 

22^5(4^ Divisor. 

Since the second power of the tens of the root can contain no 
significant figure below hundreds, it must be found in the 6, that 
is, 6 (hundreds) ; we therefore separate the last two figures from 
the 6 by an accent, placed over the top. Now, because the sec- 
ond power of 3 (tens) is 9 (hundreds), and that of 2 (tens) is 4 
(hundreds), the latter is the greatest second power of tens con- 
tained in 6 (hundreds), and th^root is 2 (tens). We place 2 at 
tlift right of the proposed number, separating it by a line, as is 
done with the quotient in division, and subtract the second 
power, 4 (hundreds) or cfi, from 6 (hundreds). 

To the right of the remainder 2, we bring down the two figures 
cut off, and have 225. This number corresponds to 2 a 6 -|- 6^ ; 
that is, it contains twice the product of the tens of the root by 
the units, plus the second power of the units. If it contained 
2ab only, or twice the product of the tens by the units, we 
should obtain the units exactly by dividing by 2 a, or twice the 
tens. As it is, if we divide by twice the tens, disregarding the 
remainder, we shall obtain the units exactly, or a number a little 
too great. 

But since twice the tens multiplied by the units, cannot have 
any significant figure below tens, if we take 4 merely as the di- 
visor, we must reject the right hand figure, 5, of the dividend. 
Or, in other words, since the divisor is ten times too small, if we 
make the dividend ten times too small, the quotient will not be 
affected by this change. The divisor 4 is contained in 22 five 
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times. Putting 5 at the right of the 2 in the root, we have 25, 
which raised to the second power gives 685. Hence 25 is the 
root sought. 

We shall now explain how the correctness of any figure in 
the root may be ascertained, without raising the whole to the 
second power. 

Let it be required to extract the root of 1521. 

Operation, 

15'21(39. Root 
9 

62'! (09. Divisor. 
621 
0. 

Reasoning as before, we find the greatest second power of 
tens contained in 15 (hundreds), to be 9 (hundreds), the root 
of which is 3 (tens) ; putting 3 as the first figure of the root, and 
subtracting its second power from 15, we bring down the next 
two figures, and have for a dividend 621. This corresponds to 
2ab-\-b^, which is the same as 6 (2 a -4~ ^)- Dividing 62 by 6, 
twice the tens, we have for a quotient 10^ but as the unit figure 
cannot exceed 9, we put 9 in the root at the right of the 3, and 
we have 39 for the entire root 

In order to determine whether 9 is the proper unit figure of 
the root, we observe that the divisor 6 (tens) corresponds to 2 a, 
and 9 is the figure which we have found for b ; hence, 60 -|* 9 
or 69 corresponds to 2 a -f- ^ ; therefore we place 9 at the right 
of the divisor and multiply 69 by 9; the product 621 answers to 
b{2a-\'b); this subtracted from the dividend leaves nothing. 
Therefore the true root is 39. 

Let the learner extract the roots of the following numbers by 
the process last explained. 

1. 784. 4. 841. 

2. 2809. 5. 1296. 

3. 6084. 6. 8649. 

7. What is the second root of 127449 7 



9 
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The fleeond powers of 10, 100, 1000 are req[>e6lively 100, 
10000, 1000000 ; hence the second power of any whole number 
between 10 and 100, that is, consisting of two figures, will be 
between 100 and 10000, that is, it will contain three or ibur fig- 
ures; also, the seccMid power of a number consisting of three 
figures, will contain five or six figures. We can, therefore, as- 
certain the number of figures in the root oi any propctsed num- 
ber, by beginning at the right, and separating it into parts or 
periods of two figures each. The left hand period may consist 
of one or two figures. There will be as many figures in the 
root, as there are periods in the power. 

Separating 127449 into periods, we see that the root must 
contain three figures, or hundreds, tens, and units. 

Let a represent the hundreds of the root, h the tens, and c the 
units ; then a-\'b-^c, regard being paid to the rank of the fig- 
ures, will represent the root. 

The second power of a -|- 6 -f" '^ *^ a*-4-2a6-|-6*-|-2ac + 
26c + c2, or a^ + 2ab + b^'\'2{a + b)c + cK Hence, the 
second power contains the second power of the hundreds, plus 
twice the product of the hundreds by the tens, plus the second 
power of the tens, plus twice the sum of the hundreds and tens 
multiplied by the units, plus the second power of the units. We 
proceed now to extract the root. 

Operation, 

1274^40(857. Root. 
9 =«». 



37'4(65 =z2a + h. 
^_ z=z{2a + b)b. 

494'9(707 = 2{a + b) + e. 

4949 =[2(a + 6) + c]i;. 
0. 

We first seek the second power of the hundreds of the root, 
which must be found in the 12, (120000) ; the greatest second 
power in this part is 9, (90000), the root of which is 3, (300). 
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Putting 3 as the first figure of the root, and subtracting its 
second power from 12, we bring down the next period at the 
right of the remainder. We now consider 374 as a dividend. 

This dividend contains 2 a & -f- ^S ^' twice the product of the 
hundreds by the tens, plus the second power of the tens, together 
with the hundreds arising from multiplying twice the sum of the 
hundreds and tens by the units. 

It is now our object to find b, or the tens of the root ; and for 
this purpose, we divide by 2 a or twice the hundreds. But as 
the product of twice the hundreds by the tens, can have no sig- 
nificant figure below the fourth place, in dividing we reject the 
right hand figure of the dividend, separating it by an accent. 

We double the hundreds, and obtain 6 for a divisor, which is 
contained in 37 six times. 

But if we put 6 at the right of the divisor and multiply 66 by 
6/ we obtain a product greater than 374. We next try 5, which 
we place in the root and also at the right of the divisor, and we 
have 65 corresponding to 2a-|*6; this multiplied by 5 gives 
^25, corresponding to (2 a -|* b) b. 

We now subtract 325 from the dividend, to the remainder 
annex the figures of the last period, and obtain for a new divi- 
dend 4949. 

This dividend contains 2 (a + 6) c + c^ = [2 (a + 6) + c] c, 
or twice the sum of the hundreds and tens multiplied by the 
units, plus the second power of the units. To obtain the units, 
therefore, we must divide by twice the hundreds and tens already 
found. 

But as hundreds and tens multiplied by units, can have no 
signiBcant figure below tens, we reject the right hand figure of 
the dividend, separating it by an accent. Double the hundreds 
and tens makes 70, (700), == 2 (a -|- 6), which' is contained in 
494, (4940), seven times. 

We then put 7, which corresponds to c, in the root, and also 
at the right of the divisor, and we have 707 = 2 (a + ^) "f* ^ 5 
this multiplied by 7 gives 4949 = [2 (a + 6) + c] c, which sub- 

12* 
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tracted from the dtvidend, letves no remainder. Therefore 357 
is the root sought 

If the root contains more than three figures, representing the 
figure of the highest rank by a, the next by b, &c., we have 

for the second power a3-|-2a6-|-6'-|-2(a-(-^)^ + ^ + 
2(a + b'\'c)d+d^+2{a+b + e + d)e + ^,6i,c.,oTi^+ 
(2a + b)b + [2{a + b) + c]c + [2(a + b+c) + d]d+ 
[2(a-\-b'\'e-\'d)-{'e]e dtc; the first f<wm of which shows, 
that, after the first figure has been found, each of the succesaire 
figures is obtained by dividing by twice the whole root already 
found ; and the second form shows, that, in each case, the quo- 
tient is to be placed at the right of the divisor, and that the divi- 
sor thus increased, is to be multiplied by the quotient 

Moreover, from a consideration of the rank of the figures, it ia 
plain, that twice the root already found, multiplied by the next 
lower figure, can produce no significant figure below the second 
from the right in each dividend. 

8. What is the second root of 1024832109? 

f Operation, 

I(y24'83^r69(320]l3. Root 
^_ 

12'4(^ 

124 



^3^1(6401 
6401 

192069( 64023 
192069 
0. 

Oneratmg in this question as in the preceding ones, we find 
that the second divisor 64, is not contained in the dividend 83, 
the right hand figure being rejected, which shows that there are 
no hundreds in the root sought ; in this case, we place a zero in 
the root, also at the right of the divisor, and bring dovm the next 
two figures to form a dividend. 
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We may obaenre, that, if the last figure of the preceding divi- 
sor be doubled, the root, so far. as it is ascertained, will be 
doubled ; for that divisor contains twice this root, with the ex- 
ception of the figure last found. 

Art 87. From the preceding analysis we derive the follow- 
ing 

RVItS FOB XZT&ACTIirO TRB SSCOirD BOOTS OF HVXBBBS* 

1. Begin at the right, and, hy means of accents, separate the 
number into periods of two figures each. The left hand period 
may contain one or two figures. 

2. Find the greatest second power in the left hand period, 
place its root at the right of the proposed number, separating it 
hy a line, and subtract the second power from the left hand 
period, 

3. To the right of the remainder bring down the next period 
to form a dividend. Double the root already found for a divisor. 
Seek how many times the divisor is containftd in the dividend, re- 
jecting the right hand figure. Place the quotient in the root, ai 
the right of the figure previously found, and also at the right of 
the divisor. Multiply the divisor thus increased by the last 
figure of the root, and subtract the product from the whole divi' 
dend. 

4. Bring down to the right of the remamder the next period, 
to form a new dividend Double the root already found for 
a divisor, and proceed as before to find the third figure of the 
root. 

Repeat this process until all the periods have been brought 
down. 

Remark. ijT the dividend wiU not contain the divisor, the 
right hand figure of the former being rejected, place a zero in 
the root, also at the right of the divisor, and bring down the neu 
period. 

Extract the roots of the following numbers. 
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1. 1309. 7. 30100. 

2. 2401. 8. 1100401. 

3. 36L ^9. 1432809. 

4. 123201. 10. 151905625. 

5. 502681. 11. 901260441. 

6. 11881. 12. 2530995481. 

Art. 88. There are comparatiTeiy but few nambers which 
are exact second powers ; and the roots of sach as are not per- 
fect powers, cannot be obtained exactly either in whole numbers 
or fractions. For example, the root of 42 is between 6 and 7 ; 
but no number can be found, which, multiplied by itself, will 
produce exactly 42. We shall however see hereafter, that the 
root of any positive number may be approximated to any degree 
of exactness. 

Since the roots of numbers, which are not perfect powers, can- 
not be obtained exactly, either in whole or fractional numbers,, 
they are said to be irrational, or incommensurable ; that is, these 
roots and unity have no common divisor. Roots of other de« 
grees, besides the second, are also called irrational, when they 
cannot be exactly obtained. 

The second root of a quantity, whether that root can be found 
exactly or not, is indicated either by the exponent j-, or by this 

character t/, called the radical sign. Thus, (25)^ or l/25 

= 5 ; and (3)^ or t/3 means the second root of 3. 

But the second root of a negative quantity cannot be obtained, 
even by approximation, since there is no number, which, multi- 
plied by itself, can give a negative quantity. The second roots, 
therefor^, of negative quantities are called imaginary, in opposi- 
tion to those of positive quantities, which are real, although they 

cannot be exactly obtained. Thus, ( — 16)* or y/ — 16 is im- 
aginary. These imaginary quantities, except in some of the 
higher branches of analysis, indicate absolute absurdity in the 
questions from which they arise. 
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SECTION XXXI. 

xz^«AOTXoir •» ■ 



aoztM, 



Art. 89. The second power of a fraction is foand by raising 
both namerator and denominator to the second power ; for this 
is equivalent to multiplying the fraction by itself Thus, 



/a\* a a a^ 

\b) '^b'b'^W' 



Hence, the second root of a fraction is found by extracting 

the root of the numerator and that of the denominator. Thus, 

a^ a 
the root of ^ is ^, and that of ^ is ~. 

Let the roots of the following fractions be found. 
2. if. 6. VWfr. 

3. tVt- 6- iiy^- 

Art. 90. If, however, either the numerator or denominator is 
not a perfect seicond power, the root of the fraction can be ob- 
tained by approximation only. Thus, the root of ^ is between 
f and ^. It is nearer to f . 

The denominator of a fraction, however, may always be ren- 
dered a perfect second power, by multiplying both numerator 
and denominator by the denominator, which does not alter the 
value of the fraction. For example, ^ = f j^, the approximate 
root of which is ^ — . By this mode, the root has the same de- 
nominator as the given fraction. 

Remark, The sign -{~» placed afrer an approximate root, sig- 
nifies that it is less, and the sign — , that it is greater than the 
true one. 

When a greater degree of exactness is requisite, we may, after 
having multiplied both terms of the fraction by its denominator, 
multiply both terms of the result by any second power. 
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_ 3 21 144.21 3024 ^ 

Thus. 7 = 49 = 144749 or ^g^, the approximate root of 

65 

which is ^r — . 

Let the learner find the roots of the following fractions^ in the 
denomination of their respective denominators. 

Art. 91. The root of a whole number may be approximated 
in the same way, by converting it into a fraction, having a sec- 
ond power for its denominator. If, for example, we would find 
the root of 5, exact to 12ths, we change 5 to the fraction -{^y 
the approximate root of which is fjj- — • 

But it is most convenient to change the number into a frac- 
tion, having the second power of 10, 100, or 1000, &c., for a de- 
nominator ; that is, convert the number into lOOths, lOOOOths, 
or lOOOOOOths, d&c, and the root will be found in decimals. 

Thus, 5 = -^^ = mU = ^ma ; that is, 5 = 500 = 
S'OOOO = S'OOOOOO ; the approximate root of the first is 
f J -4- = 2-2 +, of the second f|* + = 223 +, and of the third 

fM + = 2-236+. 

In the example just given, we perceive that twice as many 
zeros are annexed to the number, as we wish to have decimals 
in the root. Indeed, it is plain, that there must be half as many 
decimals in the ro6l as there are in the power, because the seo> 
ond power of lOths produces lOOths, the second power of lOOths 
produces lOOOOths, &.c. 

Moreover, we need not add all the zeros at once, but may 
annex two to each remainder, in the same manner as we bring 
down the figures of successive periods. 

As an example^ let us extract the second root of 3. 
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Operation, ^ 

g'( 1-732 + 

1 

2(y0(27 
189 
ll(y0(343 
1029 
71tJtr(3462 
6924 
176. 

The operation might be continued to any extent 

The process will be the same for any number containing deci- 
mals ; and any fraction may be converted into decimals, and the 
root may be extracted in the same way, care being taken to make 
the number of decimals even. 

It is best, when the number contains decimals, to begin at the 
decimal point, and separate the decimals into periods by proceed- 
ing towards the right, and the whole numbers by proceeding 
towards the left. 

Art. 93. In approximating a second root, we may sometimes 
be in doubt, whether the last figure found is so great as it should 
be. This may be determined in the following manner. 

The second power of a is a^, and that of a -)- 1 is a^-f-2 a 
-4- 1. Now the root of a^ -)- 2 a -|- 1 is a -)- 1 ; but if we should 
call a its root, and subtract the second power of a, there would 
remain 2 a -)- 1. Hence, when the root admits ef being increased 
by 1, the remainder will contain at least twice the root already 
found plus 1, the local value of the figures being disregarded. 

Thus, if, in the last example, we had oJ>tained 1-731 instead 
of 1*732 for the root, the remainder would have been 3639^ which 
exceeds twice 1731 by more than 1. 

Let the roots of the following nnmben be found in decimals, 
carried to four decimal places. 
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1. 


S. 


7. 


ft. 


2. 


27 


8. 


Tnr* 


3. 


33-76. 


9. 


*• 


4. 


147-307. 


10. 


vts- 


5. 


34f 


11. 


T^' 


6. 


335i|. 


12. 


I 



SECTION XXXII. 

QirBfTIOKf FKODUCIKO PVRX XQUATIOHl 6F THX ■■COHD DXOaXX. 

Art 93. A pure equation of the second degree, or a pure 
quadratic equation, is one which contains the second power^ but 
no other power, of the unknown quantity. 

1. A's age is to B's as 7 to 9, and the sum of the second pow- 
ers of their ages is 1170 years. Required their ages. 

2. Two couriers set out, at the same time, from two places 
220 miles asunder, and traveled towards each otli^r till they met ; 
when it was found that the first had traveled only f as fast as the 
second, and that the number of hours they had been on the road, 
was equal to the number of miles the first traveled per hour« 
Required the rate per hour and the distance each traveled in the' 
whole. 

3. A gentleman has two square rooms, the sides of which are 
as 5 to 6; and he finds that it takes 11 square yards more of 
carpeting to cover the floor of the larger, than it does to cover 
that of the smaller. Required the length of one side of each 
room. 

4. A farmer had an orchard, in which the numb^ of trees in 
each row was to the number of rows as 6 to 5 ; and the number 
of bushels of apples, gathered from each tree, was to the number 
of rows as 4 to 5 ; moreover, the number of bushels in the 
whole was equal to 80 times the number of trees in one row. 
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How many rows were there, how many trees in each row, and 
how many bushels of apples were gathered 1 i ', - ■ . / c 

5. A gentleman has a rectangular piece of land 50 rods long 
and 18 wide, which he wishes to exchange for another of the 
same area and in a square form. What must be the length of 
one side of the square? ^3 o , 

^ 6. A man wishes to make a cistern containing 800 gallons, 
the bottom of which shall be^ «r square, and the height 6 feet. 
Required the length of one side of the bottom, i ^ • . 

Note. A gallon wine measure is 231 cubic inches. 

7. An acre contains 160 square rods. What is the length of 
one side of a square containing an acre of land 7 j \i, :/ r 

8. What would be the length of one side of a square contain-* 
ing 12 acres? ij 2 • ' 

9. What number is that, to which if 10 be added, and from 
which if 10 be subtracted, the product of the sum and difiereace 
will be 15Gt 

10. The product of two numbers is 900, and the quotient of 
the greater divided by the less is 4. What are those numbers 1 

1 1 . There is a house, whose breadth is to its length as 5 to 
6, and whose height, exclusive o^ the roof, is to its breadth as 4 
to 5. Required the dimensions of the house, supposing that it 
takes 2200 square feet of boards to cover the four sides. 

12. A merchant bought two pieces of cloth of equal length ; 
the one cost 5 shillings a yard more, and the other 5 shillings a 
yard less, than the number of yards in each piece. The price 
of the whole being ^136 IBs., how many yards were there in 

* • 

Bach piece, and what was the price of each per yard t ; i - 
13.* A company at a tavern found that their whole bill was 

$45, and th^t each had to pay 5 times as many cents as there 

were persons in the company. How many persons were there, 

and how much had each to pay ? ^ 

14, There are two numbers, the sum of whose second powers 

18 5274, and the difference of these powers is 1224. Required 

the numbers, /i J^ 

13 
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15. A man lent a certain siun of money at C per cent a year^ 
and foond that if he multiplied the principal by the number rep- 
resenting the interest for 8 months, the product would be 9900. 
Required the principal. / yJi , 



SECTION XXXIII. 

▲rrSGTSD XQUATIOKl or THE IXCOKO DXOBXX. 

Art. 04. The equations of the second degree, which we 
have hitherto considered, involved the second power only of the 
unknown quantity. But, in its most general sense, an equation 
of the second degree, with one unknown quantity, is composed 
of three kinds of terms, viz : one kind containing the second 
power of the unknown quantity; another containing the ^rst 
power of the unknown quantity ; and a third composed wholly of 
known quantities. 

Such are called affected equations of the second degree, or af- 
fected quadratic equations. 

1. There is a rectangular field whose length exceeds its breadth 
by 8 rods, and whose area is 180 square rods. Required the 
length and breadth. 

Let X = the breadth in rods ; 
then z -4- 8 = the length. 
Hence, x'^ + 8x= 180. 

If we compare the first member of this equation with the sec- 
ond power of X 4- ^9 which is x^ -4- 2 ax -4- a^, we see that it con* 
tains two terms which correspond respectively to the first two 
terms of this second power, viz : 

x«==x«, 
2ax=z8x. Hence, 
2a = 8, 
a:= 4, 
a3=16. 
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Now 8inee 16 corresponda to o^, if we add 16 to both mem^ 
bers of the equation, x^ -f" ^ ' = ^^» ^^® ^^^ member becomes 
a perfect second power correi^nding to z^ •{-• 3 a x •{-• o^, and we 
have 

x» + 8x+ 16 = 180 + 16 = 196. 

We now take the root of each member. The root of the first 
member is x-|- 4, for (x -f- 4) (x -(-4) = x^ -(-8x + 16 ; and that 
of the second member is 14. We have therefore^ 

x + 4 = ±14. 

Every positive quantity has two second roots, one pontive and 
the other negative; for the second power of — a, as well as that 
of -|- Oy is 4~ a^. Therefore, since in an equation such as x-f- 4 
= db 14, the value of x is not determined until the known quan- 
tity is transposed, and it may happen that the negative as well 
as the positive root will answer the conditions of the question, 
we place the double sign zt: before the second member. This 
sign is read plus or minus. 

In the above equation, transposing 4, we have 

X = — 4 db 14. Calling 14 plus, 

X = 10 rods, the breadth ; and 

X •{-• 8 = 18 rods, the length. Calling 14 minus, 

x = — 18, andx + 8 = — 10. 

The first value only of x answers the conditions of the ques- 
tion. The second vaioe will however satisfy the equation ; for, 
(_l8)8+8(— 18) = 324— 144= 180. 

In order to interpret the negative value, we substitute — x fcnr 
+ x in the originid equation, and we have x^ — 8x = 180, or 
X (x -^8) = 180. This shows that x now represents the longer 
side instead of the shorter. The solution of the equation, 
sfi — 8x= 180, will be similar to that of the following question. 

2. Twenty times a certain number exceeds its second power 
1^ 75. What is thiA number ? 

Let X = the number. 
Then, x« + 75 = 20 x. Transposing, 
x9 — 20x= — 76. 

■ ...-■ — } 
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In this equation the term containing the first power of x being 
negative, in order to render the first member a perfect second 
power, we compare it with tli'e second power of x — a, which \a 
«*— 2 ax-^a^, and we have 

a;« = a;«, 

— 2ax = — 20a!. H^ice, 

— 2a =—20, 

— a = — 10, 
flS = 100. 

Adding 100 to each member, we have 

a;9— 2021 + 100 = — 75+100 = 25. 

We now take the root of each member. The root of the first 
isx — 10; for, (x — 10) («— 10) = x« — 20« + 100, and that 
of the second is d= 5. Therefore, 

X — 1 = ± 5. Transposing, 
x = 10 db 5 ; hence^ 
X = 15, or X = 5. 

Both values of x are positive, and, therefore, both answer the 
conditions of the question. Indeed^ 

15 . 15 + 75 = 20 . 15; also, 5 . 5 + 75 = 20 . 5. 

Hence we see the propriety of giving the double sign to the 
root of the second member. 

Art. 9S. Any affected equation of the second degree may be 
reduced to the form of x^ +^ x = g, /i and q being any known 
quantities, positive or negative. 

It is manifest that an equation may be reduced to this form in 
the following manner. 1. Clear the equation effractions if 
necessary ; transpose all the terms containing x^ and x into the 
first member^ and the known terms into the second ; reduce the 
terms which contain x^ into one term, and those which contain x 
into another ; also, reduce 4he known quantities in the second 
member to one term. 2. If the term containing x^ is not positive, 
make it so by changing all the signs, 3. If the confident of z* 
IS not 1, divide all the terms by that coefficient. 
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1. A draper bought a qaantity of cloth for £27, If he had 
bought 3 yards less for the same sum, it would have cost him 15 
shillings a yard more. How many yards did he buy ? 

■ 

Let X r= the number of yards. 

27 
Then — r= the price p^ yard in pounds, and 

z 

27 

= the price per yard, if he had bought 3 yards 



X— 3 



27 27 3 
less. Hence, ^ := \- j. Clear the equation effractions, 

108x= 108 z— 324 + 3x9— 9z; 
transpose, reduce, and change the signs, 

3x9— 9z = 324; divide by 3, 
z2— 3x = 108. 

Here p^= — 3, and q = 108. 

Comparing the first member with x^ — 2 ax -^-a^, we have 

x^=fx% 

— 2ax = — 3x, 

— 2fl = — 3, 

— « = — Ji 
a9 =f. 

Adding f to each member of x^ — 3 x = 108, we have 

x^ — 3x + i=lOB+i=z^ + i = ^ 

We now take the root of each member. The root of the first 
isx — J, because (x — J) (x — J) = x9 — 3x + f ; and that of 
the second is d= ^. 

Hence, x — | = db ^. Transposing — J, 

x = JdbV- = ¥=12; orx = — 4^ = — 9. 

The first value only of x answers the conditions of the ques- 
tion. 

In order to interpret the second value of x, viz : x= ^9, we 
substitute — x for -{-x in the original equation, which then be- 

27 27 , 3 27 27 , 3 . 

comes 5 = h 7> or r-^ = h l > smce 

— X — 3 — X • 4 x+3 X • 4' 

13* 
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when the denominator is negative, it is the same as if the de» 
nominator were positive and the whole fraction were preceded 
by the sign — . 

This last equation becomes by transposition, 

27 27 3 

— = -}- - , which answers to the f<^owing question. 

A draper bought a quantity of cloth for £27. If he had bought 
3 yards more for the same sum, it would have cost him 15 shil- 
lings per yard less.. 

Let the learner solve the question as now stated. 

2. Since p may always represent the coefficient of the first 
power of the unknown quantity, and q the known term, let us 
solve the general equation z^ *\^p x =r g, by comparing the first 
member with z* -)- 2 a x + ^^- We hare 

z» = z«, 
2axz:zpx, 
2a=zp, 

Adding ~ to each member, we have 

We now take the root of each, member. Thai of the first 
member is «+?, since (z + '^j (* + h) = **+P« + t^ 

The root of the second member can only be indicated, until defi- 
nite values are assigned top and q. We have then, 



+ 1 = ±(? + ^)*; hence. 
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Remark, The second root of a quantity is properly expressed 
by the exponent ^. For the second root of a quantity multi- 
plied by itself, must produce that quantity. Now, according to 

the rule for exponents, Art 19, tf* . a^= a' *r= a* or a; 
therefore the second root of a is cr* In like manner, the second 
root of gr-f-~- is expressed thus, db (^*+"?) • 

Art. 96. From the solution of Ihe preceding |^eneral equa- 
tion, we deduce the following ."V/ ' , • , ^ * . 

RUIiE roa SOLTIITG AFrXCTSO EQT^ATIONS Ot THJB SECOHD OEORXX. 

J. Redact the equation to the form of x^ -{" p x z= q, 

2. Mabe the first member a perfect second power^ by adding to 
both members the second power of half the coefficient of x, (or of 
the first power of the unknown quantity), 

3. Extract the root of each member. The root of the first 
member will consist of two terms, the first of which is x^ or the 
unknown quantity, and the second is half the coefficient preoious* 
ly found, and the root of the second member must have the double 
signdt^ 

4. Transpose the known term from the first member to the sec* 
ond and reduce, and the value of x will be found. 

Since p and q may be either positive or negative, it is evident 
that the general equation admits of four forms, differing only 
with regard to the signs of these known quantities, viz : 

(1) x«+i>« = y; whence, x = — I db^S-H-^y. 

(2) x^—px = q; whence, x = + ^zt:(q + ^y, 

(3) x^-^px^z — q; whence, « = — f ±( X — S') ' 

(4) ««— jpizn— y; whence, xz=-4-| i (4 ~?) • 

Art. 97. These formulae for x enable us to solve an affected 
equation immediately according to the following 
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When the equation is reduced to the form qfx^-\-px::=q, th% 
unknoum quantity is equal to half the coefficient of its Jirst power ^ 
taken with the contrary sign, plus or minus the root of the alge- 
braic sum, obtained by adding the second power of half that coeffi- 
cient to the known term, 

1. Ten times a certain number exceeds its second power by 9. 
What is that number ? 

Suppose X = the number. 

Then, 10 x = x^ -}- 9. Transpose and change the signs, 
x9 — 10 z = — 9. Hence, by the last rule, 

x = 5it:(25 — 9)* = 6it:4 = 9; or=l. 

2. Divide the number 20 into two parts, such that iheir pro- 
duct shall be 120. 

Let X = one part ; then will 20 — x =z the other ; and 

20x— x3z=120; orx9— 20x = — 120. 

Sdving this equation, we have 

«= lOdb (100 — 120)* = 10± (— 20)*. 
As the second root of a negative quantity is imaginary, this 
problem b impossible. 

Indeed, to generalize this question, let us suppose it is re- 
quired to divide the number p into two parts, such that their 
product shall be q. 

Representing the two parts by x and p — x, we have 

px — x^z=q; or x3 — p x = — q. This equation gives 

The quantity ih (~* — qj becomes imaginary whenever q 
is greater than ^, The greatest value that can be given to q, 
without rendering the problem impossible, is '^. Then 
( ^ — 9 ] becomes zero, and x, as well nap — x, is equal to ^. 
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The product of the two parts is then equal to —-. Hence, the 

greatest product that can be produced by multiplying the two 
parts of a number together, is the second power of half that 
number. 

3. There is a square garden, the number of square rods in 
which exceeds the number of rods round it by 165. Required 
the length of one sida — / r^' -^^ 

4. A man built a certain piece of wall for $27 ; and he found 
that the number of dollars he received per rod, was 6 less than 
the number of. rods in the length of the wall. Required the 
number of rods an^ the price per rod. ' f 

5. The difference of two numbers is 5, and the sum of their 
second powers is 16395. What are those numbers? r . 

6. A farmer bought, at %\ per square rod, a rectangular field, 
the length of which was to the breadth as 5 to 3. After having 
built a wall round it, which cost $3 a rod, he found that the pur- 
chase money, together with the expense of fencing, amounted to 
$6640. Required the dimensions of the field. 

7. A drover bought a certain number of sheep for $50, and a 
number of calves, greater than that of his sheep by 3, for $52. 
Moreover, the price of a sheep and a calf together was $9. Re- 
quired the number of each kind. / , 

8. A man having traveled 160 miles, found that if he had trav- 
eled one mile more per hour, he would have been 8 hours less 
upon the road. Required his rate of traveling and the number 
of hours he was upon the road. 

9. A jockey sold a horse for $150, and gained half as much 
per eent. as the horse cost him. How much did the horse cost 
him? / 

10. A man bought a square piece of land for $2 per square 
foot. Afler having sold from it, at the rate of $3j- per foot, a 
rectangular piece, the length of which was equal to one side of 
the square and the breadth 30 feet« he found that what remained 
had cost him only $4400. Required the length of one side of 
the square. 



.L 
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11. A grocer bought 60 lbs. of coffee and 80 lbs. of tea for 
$46; but he found that $1 would buy 8 lbs. more of coffee than 
it would of tea. Required the price of the tea and coffee per 
pound. ' . ' . 

12. There is a public square whose side is 80 rods long, sur^ 
rounded by a walk of uniform breadth, which contains 1344 
square rods. Required the breadth of the walk. / , ^ ; > "^ ^ 

13. What number is that to which if its second root oe added, 
tlie sum will be 240 1 ^ 

14. A father left an estate of $30000 to be divided equally 
among his sons ; but one of these dying immediately after his 
father, the estate was divided among those remaining, each of 
whom received $1500 more than he would have Teceived, if all 
had been living. How many sons did the father leave ? 

15. A poulterer had a certain number of fowls, each of which 
produced, during the year, three times as many chickens as there 
were fowls ; and, at the end of the year, he found that his whole 
stock, young and old, was 444. How many fowls had he at 
first? 

16. Two men, A and B, traded together. A put in a certain 
sum for 4 months, and B put in $350 for 2 months. They 
gained $99, and A received for principal and gain $136. How 
much stock did A put in ? 

17. A gentleman has a pleasure garden 80 rods long and 60 
rods wide, surrounded by a walk of uniform breadth. The walk 
contains 576 square rods. Required the breadth of the walk. 

18. A grocer filled a cask containing 40 gallons with wine. 
He then drew out a certain quantity and filled up the cask with 
water. Afler this he drew out the same quantity of liquid as be- 
fore, and found that there remained in the cask only 22^ gallons 
of pure wine. How many gallons of liquid were drawn out 
each time? 
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SECTION XXXIV. 

ISZTRACTION OF THE THIRD ROOTS OF ITUMBXRS. 

Art. 98. Find three numbers which are to each other as l, 
2, and 3, and whose continued product is 384. 

Let z = the first number ; then 2 x = the 2d, and 3x=z the 
8d. Hence, 6 1^ = 384. 

In order to solve this equation, we divide by 6, and have z^ = 
64, or X 11 z= 64. We see now that x must be a number, which, 
multiplied twice by itself, will produce 64, and we find by trial 
that X = 4. 

The numbers required, therefore, are 4, 8, and 12. 

The equation arising from the preceding question, is called 
an equation of the third degree, because it involves the third 
power of the unknown quantity ; and the process of finding the 
first power of a quantity, when the third is given, is called ex- 
tracting the third root. The third root of any quantity, is that 
quantity which, being multiplied twice by itself, will produce the 
proposed quantity. Thus, 4 is the third root of 64 ; x is the 
third root of x^. 

To facilitate the extraction of the third roots of numbers, we 
shall give the third powers of those integral numbers, which con- 
sist of but one figure. They are as follows. 

Roots. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 9. > 
Third powers. 1, 8, 27, 64, 125, 216, 343, 512, 729. > 

The numbers in the 2d line are the 3d powers of those imme- 
diately over them, and the numbers in the first line are the third 
roots of those immediately beneath them. 

The third power of 10 = 1000 ; that of 100 = 1000000, and 
that of 1000 = IpOQOOQjOOO. Hence, the third power of an in- 
tegral number between 10 and 100, that is, of a number consist- 
ing of two figures, must be between 1000 and 1000000 ; that is, 
it cannot contain less than four nor more than six figures ; and 
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the third power of an integral number between 100 and 1000, or 
of a number consisting of three figures, must be between 1000000 
and 1000000000 ; that is, it cannot contain less than seven nor 
more than nine figures. In like manner, it may be shown, thct 
the third power of a number consisting of four figures, cannot 
contain less than ten nor more than twelve figures ; and so on. 

We can, therefore, immediately determine how many figures 
the root of any number will contain, by comm^icing at the r%ht, 
and separating the number into portions, or periods, of three fig- 
ures each. The lefl hand period may contain one, two, or three 
figures ; and the root will contain as many figures as there are 
periods in the power. This separation may be denoted by ac- 
cents, as in the extraction of the second root. 

It appears also from the table given above, that, among inte- 
gral numbers, consisting of one, two, or three figures, there are 
only nine which are exact third powers ; consequently, the roots 
of the intermediate numbers cannot be obtained exactly, although 
they may be approximated, as we shall see hereafter, to any de- 
gree of exactness. Thus, the third root of 72 is between 4 and 
5 ; the former being nearer the true root than the latter. 

When a number consists of no more than three figures, pro- 
vided it is a perfect third power, its root may be found imme- 
diately by inspection or trial ; when there are more than three 
figures in the power, its root is, in some measure, obtained by 
trial, but a rule may be found which will greatly facilitate the 
operation. 

Let us consider a number of more than three figures, as 50653, 
which is the third power of 37. Let a = the tens and h r= the 
units of the root Then, a-f6 = 30-f7 = 3t. The th-rd 
power of a -f- ^ ^ 

By patting 30 instead of a, and 7 instead of 6, we have 

flS = (30)3 — 27000, 
3a«6 = 3. (30)9.7= 18900, 
3a69 = 3. 30. (7)9 = 4410, 

*3 = (7)3=:34a 
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+ 343 = 5065a 

Therefore, the third power of a munber consisting of tens and 
units, contains the third power of the tens, phts three times the 
second power of the tens into the units, phts three times the tens 
into the second power of the units, phts the third power of the 
units. 

Now let it be proposed to fiad the third root of 50653, that 
root being supposed unknown. . 

Operation. 

50'653(97: Root. 

27 

23653(37. Divisor. 
(37)3 = 50653 
0. 

Separating the nomber into periods, we see that the root must 
contain two figures, tens and units. The third power of the 
tens can contain no significant figure below thousands ; it must 
therefore be found in the 50 (thousands). The greatest third 
power of tens contained in 50 (thousands), is 27 (thousands), 
the root of which is 3 (tens). Subtract 27 (thousands) from 
50653, and there remains 23653. 

This remainder contains 3ci^6-{-3a&^-|-63, or three times 
the second power of the tens into the units, three times the tens 
into the second power of the units, and the third power of the 
units. 

If it contained exactly 3 o^ b, or three times the second power 
of the tens into the units, we should find b, or the units of the 
root, by dividing by 3 a^, or three times the second power of the 
tens ; but, as it contains something more than three times the 
second power of the tens into the units, if we divide by three 
times the second power of the tens, our quotient may be greater 
than the prq)er unit figure. Three times the second power of 
the tens or of 30, is 27 (hundreds), which is contained in 23653 

14 
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eight times. If 8 be pot with the 30 already found, it would 
make the root 38. But (38)3 =: 54872, which is greater than 
the given number. Therefore 8 is greater than the true unit 
figure. We next try 7, and find that (37)3 = 50653. Hencej 
37 is the third root of 50653. 

As a second example, suppose it is required to find the third 
root of 43614208. 

Operation. 

43'614'208(352. Root. 

27 

1st Dividend = 166 (27 = 1st Divisor. 

(35)3 — 42875 . . . 
2d Dividend = 7392 . . (3675 . . = 2d Divisor. 
(352)3 = 43614208 

o: 

Note, The points in the above c^eration are used to show 
the rank of the figures which precede them. 

Separating the number into periods of three figures each, we 
see that the root must contain three figures, viz : hundredis, tens, 
and units. Let a == the hundreds, b z= the tens, and c = the 
units of this root. The third power ofa+6-f-c = a3 ^2a^b 
+ Sah^ + b^+3a^c + 6abc + 2h^e + 3ac^ + Sbc^ + c^, 
or ifi + 9a^b + 2ab^ + b^ + S(a + b)^e + S{a+b)c^ + (^j 
for, 3 a» c + 6 a 6 c + 3 63 c =r3 (a« + 2 a 6 + 6«) c, or 
8 (a + 6)8 c, and 3 a c3 + 3 6 c9 = 3 (a + 6) c^. 

We are first to seek the third power of the hundreds of the 
root, which must be found in the 43 (millions). The greatest 
third power of hundreds in 43 (millions) is 27 (millions), the 
root of which is 3 (hundreds), which we place at the right. Sub- 
tracting 27 (millions), or a^, from the given number, we have 
for a remainder 16614208, or 3 a^ 6 -f. 3 a 6^ -f 63, &c. 

Our next object is to find 6, or the tens of the root. The for- 
mula 3 a^ 5 -|_ 3 a 59 «|_ 53 shows, that, if we divide by 3 a*, or 
three times the second power of the hundreds, we shall obtain b. 
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the tens of the root, or a number a little too great. But since 
three times the second power of hundreds multiplied by tens, 
can produce no significant figure below hundreds of thousands, 
that is, below the sixth place from the right, it is sufficient to 
subtract o^, or 27 (millions), from the first period, and to bring 
down, at the right of the remainder, the sixth figure, that is, the 
first figure of the next period. 

Taking then 166, (16600000), and dividing it by three times 
the second power of 3 (hundreds), which is 27, (270000), the 
quotient would be 6 (tens) ; but that being found by trial to be 
too great, we take 5 (tens). Placing the 5 (tens) in the root at 
the right of the 3 (hundreds), we raise 35 (tens) to the third 
power, which gives 42875 (thousands), or cfl^Sa^b^Sab^ 
-f- ^. This being subtracted from the given number, 43614208, 
leaves 739208, or 3 (a + 6)3 c -f 3 (a + 6) c« + c3. 

Now in order to obtain the units c of the root, we must evi- 
dently divide the remainder by 3(a4-6)S that is, by three times 
the second power of 35 (tens), which is 3675 (hundreds). But 
since the second power of tens multiplied by units, can have no 
significant figure below hundreds, that is, below the third figure 
from the right, it is sufficient to subtract the third power of 35 
from the first two periods, and to the right of the remainder 
bring down the first figure of the next period to form a dividend. 
This dividend, 7392 (hundreds), divided by 3675 (hundreds), 
gives 2 for a quotient, which we place at the right of 35, and 
obtain 352 for the entire root. This root raised to the third 
power, gives 43614208, showing that 352 is the true root 
sought. 

In the process just explained, it is necessary, after finding a 
new figure in the root, to raise the whole root, so far as it has 
been found, to the third power, and subtract the result from as 
many of the left hand periods, as there are figures already found 
in the root. But, by considering the local values of the figures, 
we may shorten the process of extracting the third root. To 
show the mode of doing this, we shall resume the last question. 
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Operation. 

4y614^08(352. 

27 =03. 

16614... (27 =3a3. 

45 ... 1= 3 a 6. 

25 . . = 62. 



3175..=3a2 + 3a6 + 62. 
5. =6. 



15875... =3a26 + 3a69-fR 

7392'08(3675 . . = 3 (a + 6)2. 
210 .=:2{a + b)c. 
4 = c«. 



369604 = 3 (a + 6)3-f-3(a + 6)c + c2, 
2 = c. 



739208 =3(a + 6)9c+3(a4-6)c2 + c3. 

0. 

We proceed, nntil we find the second figure of the root, in the 
manner already explained ; except that we annex to the remain- 
der the whole of the second period, separating by an accent the 
two right hand figures. At this stage of the process, we have 
already subtracted the value of o^, and our remainder with the 
second period annexed, contains 6 (3 a^ -f- 3 a 6 -f- 6^) and some- 
thing more. We next wish to find the value of 6 (3 a2-f-3 a b-^-h^)^ 
and subtract it fi-om what remains of the first two periods, after 
the subtraction of efi. 

Now 3a2=:27, (270000), is our divisor, and 3a6 = 3X 
3 (hundreds) X 5 (tens) = 45 (thousands), is^hree times the pro- 
duct of the last figure found and the preceding figure ofthe root ; 
but as 6 is of the order of units next below a, the value of 3 a 6 
will contain a significant figure one degree lower than is found 
in the value of 3 o^ ; therefore 45, = 3 a 6, is to be placed under 
27, = 3 a^, one figure further to the right. 

We now find 6^ = 5 (tens) X 5 (tens) = 25 (hundreds), and 
as this contains a significant figure one degree lower than is 
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found in the yalue of 3 a 6, it should be placed under this last, 
one place further to the right 

These three results being added as the figures now stand, will 
give 3175 (hundreds), z=: 3a2^-3aft 4"^^ which multiplied 
by 5 (tens), =6, gives 15875 (thousands), = Sa^b+Sab^ + b^ 
Subtract this product from the dividend, including the two fig- 
ures separated from the right, bring down the next period to the 
right of the remainder, and we have 739208, = 3 (a -[" ^)^ ^ 4~ 
3(a+6)c2 + c3. 

Separating the two right hand figures, we take those remain- 
ing for a dividend, and find 3(a4-^)^> = 3 times the square of 35 
(tens), for a divisor; the resulting quotient is 2, = c, which we 
place in the root. We now multiply the preceding figures of the 
root by % =i c, and take three times the product, which gives 
210 (tens), = 3 (a -f- &) <^i and place the result under the divisor 
one figure further to the right, under which, one figure still fur- 
ther to the right, place 4, z= c^ ; adding these numbers as they 
stand, we have 369604, = 3 (a •+• 6)2 + 3 (a -f ft) c + c«, which 
multiplied by 2, = c, gives 73^208, =:3(a + 6)2c + 3(a + 6)c9 
-|-c3. This product subtracted from the last dividend, inclu- 
ding the figures separated on the right, leaves no remainder ; the 
work is therefore complete. 

Art. 99. From the preceding examples and explanations re 
suits the following 

BULB rOR XZTRACTIirO THE THIRD ROOTS OF NUMBERS. 

1. Commencing at the right, separate the number into periods 
of three figures each ; the left hand period may contain one, two 
or three figures. 

2. Find the greatest third power in the left hand period, 
place its root at the right, and subtract the power from that 
period, 

3. To the right of the remainder bring down the next period, 
separating by an accent the two right hand figures, and the re* 
suit will form a dividend, For a divisor take three times tJie 
second power of the root already found. Divide the dividend by 

14* 
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the divisor ^ refecting the two figures of the former ^ before s^ 
orated^ and put the quotient as the second figure of the root. 

4. Take three times the product of the figure last found by the 
preceding part of the root, and pltu^e it under the divisor, one 
figure further to the right ; under which, one figure further to 
the right, place the second power of the figure ef^ the root last 
found. Add together the divisor and the numbers placed under 
it, as the figures stand, and multiply the sum by the figure of the 
root last found. Subtract this product from the dividend, tnclu- 
1^*11^ the two figures separated, 

5. To the right of the remainder, bring dawn the next period, 
forming a new dividend, in the same numner as the first was 
formed. Take for a divisor three times the second power of the 
whole root so far as found; divide, rgecting the two right hand 
figures of the dividend, and place the quotient as the nest figure 
of the root, 

6. Find three times the product of the last figure by the whole 
of the preceding part of the root, and place it under the divisor 
one figure further to the right; under this, place, one figure fur^ 
ther to the right, the second power of the last figure of the root 
found. Add the divisor and numbers placed under it, ets thefig^ 
ures stand, multiply the sum by the last figure of the root found, 
and subtract the product from the dividend, 

7. Repeat the operations stated in the 5th and 6th parts of the 
rule, until the given number is exhausted. 

Remark 1. If the divisor is not contained in the dividend, 
after the two right hand figures have been rejected, pat a zero in 
the root, and bring down the next period ; the divisor lor finding 
the succeeding figure of the root, will then be the same as be- 
fore, except with the addition of two zeros at the right. 

Remark 2. . If the number to be subtracted exceeds that firom 
which it is to be taken, diminish the last figure found in the roolf 
until a number is obtained which can be subtracted. 

Art. lOO. We can always ascertain from the remainder, 
whether the figure last placed in the root, is so great as it should 
be. The third power of a is a^, and that of a -f* 1 is <i?-f~^^ 
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f- 3 a -|- 1* Here the roots differ by I, and the i>owers differ by 
Za^ + 3a + h Hence, 

If the remainder after subtraction, contain three times the sec* 
ond power of the root already found, plus thru times that root, 
plus 1, or more, the last figure of the root is not sufficiently great 
by I at least. 

Thus, in the last example, if we had taken 4 instead of- 5 for 
the second figure of the root, the remainder would have been 
4310, which exceeds 3 . (34)3 ^ 3 . 34 ^ i. 

1. What is the third root of 127263527! 

Operation, . 

127'263'527(503. Root 
125 
22^63(75 
2263527(7500 
450 

9 

754509 

3 

2263527 
0. 

Find the third roots of the following numbers. 

2. 300763. 6. 37595375. 

3. 59319. 7. 48228544. 

4. 753571. 8. 751089429. 
6. 456533. 9. 27243729729. 



SECTION XXXV. 

THIRD BOOTS OF rRACTIONS — ANJf THB XZTRACTIOK OF THIRD 

ROOTS BT APPBOXIMATIOir. 

Art. 101. A fraction is raised to the third power, by multiply- 
ing it twice by itself; but as fractions are multiplied ^together by 
taking the product of their numerators for a new nmnerator, and 
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that of their denominators for a new denominator, it follows that 
a fraction is raised to the third power by raising both numerator 

and denominator to the third power. For example, Yv) = 

a 'a a a^ 

b 'b 'b "¥' 

Hence, the third root of a fraction is foand by taking the third 
root of both numerator and denominator. Thus, the third root 

1. Find the third root of ^^. 

2. Find the third root of ^V 

3. Find the third root of V^i^. 

4. Find the third root of iUih 

5. Find the third root of 83f }f . 

Art. 103. When either the numerator or denominator is not 
an exact third power, the root of the fraction can be obtained 
only by approximation. For example, if the third root of ^ be 
required, we may multiply both terms of the fraction by 49, the 
second power of the denominator 7, and the fraction becomes 
^J. The denominator is now a perfect third power, the root 
of which is 7, and the nearest root of the numerator is 5. The 
approximate root, therefore, of ^ is ^ 4~y which differs from the 
true root by less than ^. 

If a more accurate root be required, we may, after having mul- 
tiplied both terms of the fraction by the second power of the de- 
nominator, multiply both terms of the result by any third power, 

4 4.5^ 
and then find the nearest root. For example, - = * ^ = 

4 . 52 . 123 172800 

^ ' ^ ' ,^, = r= — r^, the approximate third root of which is 

5.5-^. l^** 5'» . 12^ 

^§ — . This root is exact to within ^, the product of -J by -j^. 
What is the third root of §, accurate to within i . i^ = iV^ 
„ • , 2 2 . 33 2 . 32 . 153 60750 ^ ^ 

^" ^""^^3 = 37^ = 3 .-32 . 453 = 337153' ^ '^- ^f 

which is Jf 4". 
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Remark. To find the third root of a fraction to within a given 
limit, divide the denominator of the limit by that of the given 
fraction ; then multiply both terms of the given fraction by the 
second power of its denominator and the third power of the quo- 
tient previously found ; after which take the nearest root Thus, 
in the last question, ^ is the limit. The denominator 45 divi- 
ded by 3, gives 15 for a quotient. We then multiply both terms 
of § by 39 and 153. 

1. Find the third root of ^ to within ^. 

2. Find the third root of ^ to within y^-^. 

3. Find the third root of -jij- to within y}t. 

In a similar manner, we may approximate the third roots of 

whole numbers which are not perfect third powers, by converts 

ing them into fractions, whose denominators are third powers. 

2 . 123 3456 
Thus 2 = * g = -TSg-, the approximate root of which is }j -{-y 

exact to witlyn ■^. 

Art. 103. But the most convenient way to approximate the 
third root either of a whole number or a fraction, is to change it 
into a decimal, whose denominator is the third power of 10, 100, 
or 1000, &c., and take the root of the result. Thus, 3 = 

■ = j^wwi, the root of which is |f + = 1*4 +. If a more 

accurate root is wanted, we may reduce 3 to a fraction whose 

3 . 1003 
denominator is the third power of 100 ; thus, 3 = ' ^ = 

f ftSftSSfty the root of which is Hf^ -|- = ^'^^ +• Hence we 
see that three zeros are annexed for every additional decimal of 
the root. Indeed, this is evident ; for the third power of *1 is 
'001, and the third power of *01 is '000001; thus, there are 
three times as many decimals in the power as there are in the 
root. 

We may therefore omit the denominator, and merely annex 
three times as many zeros to the number as we wish to have 
decimals in the root. Nor is it necessary to add them all at 
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once, bat only to annex three to the remainder, when a new fig* 
ure of the root is required. 

In like manner, to find the root of a vulgar fraction, convert 
it into a decimal, with thrice as many decimals as are required 
in the root 

If the number whose root is sought contain integers and deci- 
mals, and the number of decimals be not a multiple of three, make 
it so by annexing zeros to the right, which does not change the 
value, but only the denomination; or, ppint the number both 
ways from the decimal point, and then complete the right hand 
period, if necessary, by annexing zeros. 

After these preparations, the third root of a number contain- 
ing decimals, is found in the same way as that of an integral 
number, care being taken to point off one third as many deci- 
mals in the root as there are in the power. 

Extract the third roots of the following numbers, finding three 
decimals in each root. 

1. 2. 

2. 7. 

3. 115. 

4. 1-5. 
6. 257. 

6. 025. 

7. 12-374. 

8. 1256*4. 



9. 


h 


10. 


tV 


11. 


7*. 


12. 


12». 


13, 


H- 


14. 


sSt' 


15. 


SH- 


16. 


^Anm 



SECTION XXXVl. 

QX7K8TION8 PRODVCIITO PU&S XQUATIONS OF THX THIKO DEG&EJB. 

Art. 104. A pure equation of the third degree contains the 
third power, but no other power, of the unknown qoantity. 

1. Three numbers are to each other as 2, 3, and 5 ; and their 
product it 240. What are these numbers ? 
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2. A rectangular box contains 315 cubic feet The breadth 
is f and the depth is { of the length. Required the three dimen- 
sions. 

3. There are two numbers, such that the second power of the 
greater multiplied by the less is 500, and the second power of 
the less multiplied by the greater is 250. What are the num- 
bers? 

4. The depth of a cellar is to its length as 4 to 15, and the 
breadth is to the depth as 11 to 4; moreover, the cellar holds 
6280 cubic feet. Required the three dimensions. 

5 A pile of bricks is 8 feet high, 16 feet wide, and 32 feet 
long. What would be one of its sides, if it were in a eubical 
form? 

6. A gentleman bought carpeting, sufficient to cover the floor 
of a square room, for 954. The carpet cost per square yard 
half as many shillings, as there were feet in one side of the room 
Required the side of the room. 

7. The^iWof two numbers is equal to one third of the sum 
of both ; and the square of the greater multiplied by the less is 
864. What are these numbers ? 

8. A bushel is 2150f cubic inches. Required one side of a 
cubical box, which shall contain 5 bushels. 

9. The number of cubic feet in a pyramid b found, by multi- 
plying together the number of square feet in the base, and one 
third of the altitude. If the base of a pyramid is a square, ai^d 
the altitude is four times one side of the base, what is the alti- 
tude, and what is one side of the base of a pyramid, which con- 
tains 40000 cubic feet ? 

10. The solid contents of a cylinder are found, by taking the 
continued product of the length, the square of the radius of the 
base, and the number 3*14159. Required the radius of the base, 
and the. length of a cylinder, if the length is to the radius as 7 to 
2, and the cylinder contains 87*96452 cubic feet 

11. The solidity of a sphere is ^ of 3*14159 multiplied by the 
cube of the radius. Required the radius of a sphere, which con- 
tains 28 cubic feet. 
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SECTION XXXVII. 

POWERS OF MONOMIALS OR SIMPLE ALGEBRAIC QUANTITIES. 

Art. lOS, Any power of a quantity may be found by multi- 
plying it by itself a number of times denoted by the index of the 
power minus one. . Thus, the second power of a or a^ is a , a = 
a^ + > = €1* X2=: a*, Art. 19 ; the third power of a is a, a, a 
= a^+^+*=:a*>^3=:a3; the fifth power of a is a. a, a. a. a 
=za^+i+i+*+i=: a*X5 = o^. The second power of a6 is 
aft. aft =: aixa 51x2 = 02*9; the third power of 2ftc is 
2ftc.2ftc.2ftc = 2ix35ix3cix3~23ft3€3 = 8ft3c3; and 
the fourth power of 4 ft^ c3 ^ ig ^ 44 ^2x4 ^3x4 <£4x4 ~. 

256 ft® c^^ d^^. In these examples, adding the exponent of any 
quantity to itself, is the same as multiplying this exponent. 
Hence we have the following 

RULE FOR RAISING A MONOMIAL TO ANT POWER. 

Raise the numerical coefficient to the required power , and mul" 
iiply the exponent of ecu^h letter by the number which marks the 
degree of that power. 

It is moreover manifest that any power of a product ^ is the pro^ 
duct of that power of each of its factors. Thus, the fourth power 
of 4 ft9 c3 d*, which is 256 ft® c^^ d^^, is the product of the fourth 
powers of 4, ft^, c', and rf*. 

Remark, With regard to the signs, when the index of the 
power is even, the power will always have the sign -f- ; but when 
the index is odd, the power will have the same sign as the root 
This manifestly follows from the rules for multiplication. 

1. Find the 2d power of 7 a mK 

2. Find the 2d power of 8 ft^ c x*. 

, 3. Find the 2d power of 15 a* m^p'^. 
4. Find the 7th power of 2 ai^^s^ 
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6. Find the 13th power of U^ c« d7. 

6. Find the 10th power of 2 b^ c^ d^. 

7. Find the mth power of j>^ gr5 X. Ans. p^^g**!*. 

8. Find the wth power of p* q^, 

9. Find the mth power of 2'ic*y3.. Ans. 2*x^*y3*. 

Remark, In the preceding example, since m is indefinite, the 
power of 2 must be represented merely. 

10. Find the mth power of Sp' q^. 

11. Find the 4th power of — 3p2g9. 

12. Find the 5th power of — 2x3y7. 

13. Find the 3d power of — 7 a^ 52 ^ ^^ 

14. Find the 6th power of — 2 a «3 n^p* q'' «y. 

2 a 4a^ 

15. Find the 2d power of t^y* Ans. ^r-r^ 

16. Find the 2d power of — r-. 

5m^n 

17. Find the 3d power of ^ ^ a« 

■^ 6x3y3 

7x 

18. Find the 4th power of 5^--^-=. :• 

«1 p^ X"* 



section: xxxtih-. 



PQWS|18 qr POLTirOMlAZ.8. 



Art. 106. Anj pojmrer of a polynomial may be indicated by 
enclosing it in a parenthesis, and placing the index of the poweih 
over it at the light. Thus, (2 b^c)^ represents the second 

power of 2-&-f;c. The same, thing may be iojdicated ^y % v,i]Q.% 

s 

culu^. and' th(& exponent, thus, 2 6 -{- c .. 

Powers thus indicated may be ^^9^ ^ other powers in the 
same manner as simple qua(\ttties, that is, by multiplying the 
exponents. For example, the fourth power of (a -(- b)^ h 

15 



,A 
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(a4-*)'^^= (« + ^)^*» Moreover, when several compound 
quantities are represented as multiplied together, the whole is 
raised to anj power by raising each factor to the power required. 
Thus, the second power of (2 c + d) (3 m — n)^ is (2 c -f 1^)3 X 
(3fn — fi)S; the third power of 2 a (64- c)^ (m + n)^ is 
8 a* (6 -(- c)^ (m "h ^)^' When some of the factors are mono- 
mials, they should be raised to the power required, in the man- 
ner already explained. 

1. Indicate the 4th power of 6fn — n -f-JP* 

2. Indicate the 3d power of (6 -{- c -f- ^^* 

3. Indicate the 7th power of (4 a 6 -f- 4 x y)^. 

4. Indicate the 13th power of (z — y)^, 

6. Indicate the 2d power of (a -f- ^) (« — b)^, 

6. Indicate the 5th power of 3(i — y)* {p — ^)*. 

7. Indicate the 3d power of 2 (a + 6 + c)* 

9. Indicate the 4th power of a m (c — rf)* (« -f- y )*. 

9. Indicate the sith power of (a -|- 6 -{- c)^. 

10. Indicate the nth power of (a-j-^)' i^—^- 

11. Indicate the mth power of (^-f-'^y)" 

12. Indicate the mth power of (a-f-^/ (» — a;)*. 

a + 6 /a + 6\^ 

13. Indicate the 2d power of ' ^ Ans. f / ^ ) • 

14. Indicate the 3d power of ^ ^^ . Ans. {^^^)• 

6 + c 

15. Indicate the 4th power of , . 

x-f-y 

(m -I- ft)^ 

16. Indicate the 3d power of ; T ' 

17. Indicate the 4th power of ^(^+»)(»— y)^ ^ 

3 (c + tf)» 

18. Indicate the 7th power of ^?^'?'\^T^fT^?^ .^ 

Art 107. But if we would have the powers of polynomials 
in a developed form, they may be obtained by multiplication, in 
the manner of 9imple quantities. For example, (m -f- r)^ =r 
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(m + n) (m + n) {m + n) z=: ni^ + 3m^H + 3mtfi + ifi; and 
(26c + rf)2=(26c+rf)(26c+rf)=463c2 + 46cd+<P. 

To develop the expression a (6 -f- c)^, we must fijst find the 
yalue of (6-f-c)3, which is b^'{-2bc^'c^, aad then multiply by 
a, which gives a 5^ -f- 2 a 5 c -|- a c^. If the multiplication had 
been performed before raising b-\»c to the second power, the 
result would have been a^ 6^ + 2 a^ 6 fc -j- a* c^, which is errone- 
ous. 

1. Develop {m — x)^. 

2. Develop c{a'{'hy. 

3. Develop {a+b + e)^{m + n). 

4. Develop o^ (i -|- y)* 
6. Develop (2c + 3d)2. 

(a + b)^ 
6. Develop )- — t—t:-.. 

But the finding of the powers of polynomials by multiplication 
becomes, when the power is of a high degree, exceedingly te- 
dious ; and a more concise and expeditious method has been de- 
vised. The principle of this method is called the Binomial The* 
orem^ and was discovered by Sir Isaac Newton. It is primarily 
applied to binomial quantities, but may be extended to polyno- 
mials. 

Art. 108. As a table of the powers of a binomial will some- 
times be found convenient for the purpose of reference, we sub- 
join a few of the powers of a -f- >;, obtained by multiplication. 

(a -|- x)i zz= a -(- 1. 

(a-|-z)3 = a3 4-3a2z + 3aa;«+z3. 
(a-|-z)* = a*-|-4a3z-f 6a2z2-|«4aa;3^a4, 

(a + aj)' = a* + 5a<z-|- 10 a3z2 + 10 a^xa + Saz^^j^s 

If the second term of the binomial is negative, the powers will 
be the same as when it is positive, except that the successive 
terms will be alternately positive and negative ; that is, all the 
terms in which an odd power of the negative term enters, will be 
negative, all the others being positive. This follows from the 
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rales for multiplication ; because, when the number of negative 
factors is even, the product is positive, but when the number of 
negative factors is odd, the product is negative. The first five 
powers of a — x, therefore, are as follows, viz : 

[a — a;)^ = a — x. 

[a — x)* = a* — 2 a x^x\ 

[a—x)^ = <fi—2(fix + 2ax^—x\ 

[a — a!)* = a*— 4a3x-|-6a«a;2 — 4ax3^a4, 

[a—x)^=:ifi—6a^X'\-l0<fix^ — l0a^x^-\-5ax^—Qfi. 



SECTION XXXIX. 



BIirOMIAXi THSOaSM* 



Art. 109. The most concise demonstration of this theorem is 
that of indeterminate coefficients ; and, as subsidiary to the demon- 
stration, we shall prove the following proposition, viz : 

If, whatever be the value of x, (any indejinite quantity), two 
polynomials involving successive powers ofx,asA'\-Bx'\-Cx^ 
+ D a:3 + E x4, ^c, anJ A' + B'x + C2« + IV x^ + E'x*, 
4*c., are equal, we shall always have A = A', B = B', C ^ C, 
D ^ D', E =: E', S^c. ; that is, the terms which do not contain x 
are equal, as are also the coefficients of the same powers qfx. 

Since, in the equation il + B z + Cx^ + D x^, &c., = il' + 
^ z -(- C z^ -|- ly z3, &c., the two members are equal, inde- 
pendently of z, they must be equal when z zz: ; but, in this 
case, the terms all vanish except the first in each member, and 
the equation becomes A = A\ Subtracting these equal quan- 
tities, and dividing the remainders by z, we have 

B+Cz + i>z9,&c. =^+C'z+l>'z2, &c. 

Again suppose xz=zO, and this last equation becomes B^B^, 
In like maimer, it may be proved that C=C\ D=z U, &c. 
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Art. 110. The binomial x -}* ^ ™^7 ^ W^ under the form 
of X (l + -\ so that (x + a)- = X- A + ^V, Art. tOS. To 

aFoid fractions, put y = -» and by substitution we hare (x -|- a)" 

' X 

=z x" (1 -f- y)" ; hence, to obtain the value of the mth power of 
x + a, it will be sufficient to find that of (1+y)* deveJoped, 
then restore the value of y, and multiply the whole by x*. 

From the manner in which a binomial is raised to any power 
by actual multiplication, it is manifest that (1 -f-y)"* developed, 
wiJl be of the form of il + B y + Cy* + Dy^ + Ey*, &c., in 
which the values of A and of the coefficients B, C, 2>, d&c, as 
well as the number of the terms, are wholly independent of the 
value of y, and are determined entirely by that of the exponent 
m. To make this more evident, we subjoin a few of the powers 
of 1 + y. 

(l+y)i==l+y. 
(l+y)«=l+2y + y^ 
(l+y)3=l+3y + 3y« + y«. 
(l+y)*=l + 4y + 6y« + 4y» + y<. 
(l+y)5=:l+5y + 10y2+10y3 + 5y*+y5. 

We see, therefore, that in each power ^1 = 1, whereas B, the 
coefficient of the second term, is different in different powers ; 
the same is the case with C, &c., except with regard to the co- 
efficient of the last term, which is always 1. Moreover, in each 
power the number of terms exceeds by 1 the number which 
marks the degree of that power. Hence we infer that in the mth 
power there will be m -}* 1 terms. 

Art. 111. Suppose, then, 

[1] (l+y)- = ^+Sy + Oya + Dy3 + jBy*.&.c, 

in which the values of A, B, C, d&c. are to be determined. 

We have already inferred that A is always 1 ; this however 
may be demonstrated; for, since equation [1] is true for all val- 
ues of y, it is true when y = 0, which reduces the equation to 

15» 
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(l)"=:il. Buty^mnce every power of 1 is 1 we necessarily 
have I z=lA, 

We proceed now to investigate the other coefficients B, C, D, 
d&c. Since these coefficients are entirely independent of the 
value of y, we have, in like manner, 

[2] (l+z)-=:il + Bz+02ia + 2>23 + JEJ«^, &c. 

Hence, by subtraction and the union of terms which have a 
common coefficient, 

[3] (l+yr-(l + *r = B(y-z) + C(y3_^2) + 

Each of the factors y — x, y^ — 2^, &»€., is divisible by y — z; 
actually dividing, therefore, the second member of equation [3] 
by y — X, and representing the divbion of the first member, we 
have 

^(y* + y«+«^) + J5:(y«+y92+y2« + 2;3),&c. 

Add 1 — 1 to y — z, which does not change its value, and it 
becomes y + 1 — x — I, or (1 +y) — (1 +*)• The first mem- 

then becomes ^..'/\ fj—f — f-. The 

division can now be performed, and gives. Art. 4L9, 

[5] %^^^J^Z%\% = (1 + yr-^ + (1+ y)-» X 

....+(1 +*)-!. 

Suppose y = x, and substitute y for z in the second member 
of equation [5] ; the terras then become alike, and, as the num- 
ber of them is m, the sum of the whole is m (1 + y)**"*. Sub- 
stitute this instead of the first member of equation [4], and, in 
the second member, put y instead of z and reduce, and we have 

[6] m(l + y)*-i = B + 2Cy + 32>y« + 4JE;y3, &c. 

Multiply both members by 1 -|- y, arrange the second member 
of the result according to the powers of y, and equation [6*] be- 
comes 
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[7] «(l + y)« = B + (B + 2C)y + (20+31>)y9 + 
(32> + 4jE)y3,d6c. 

By substituting now for (1 4~y)"> ^^^ value, giyen in equation 
[1], and putting 1 instead of A, equation [7] becomes 

(2C+31>)y2+(3I> + 4JE)y», &c., or, 

[8] m + j»By + i»Cy« + ml>y3 + mjEJy<, dtc. =B + 
(B + 2C)y + (2C+3I>)y8 + (3I> + 4jE)y5,&c 

But, as was proved at the commencement of this section, the 
terms not involving y are equal, as are also the coefficients of the 
^ame powers of y. 

Hence, B^m; 
B + 2C=«B; hence, C= ^^'"-^> = "^;^-^) ; 

2C+31>=«C; hence,JP=g^^ = ^^'"-yi;-^^ 

32> +4 JE? = ml>; hence, J5;= ^^^^=^ = 

m (m — 1) (m— 2) (m — 3) 
1.2.3.4 

These results are sufficient to enable us to continue the forma 
tion of the coefficients as far as we please. The. next coefficient 
would evidenUy be m(m-l)(m-2H«-3)(m-4) ^ ^^ ^^ 

.ucceedinir one "«(«»-l) (m-2) (m-3) (m-4) (m-5) 
•ucceeding one 1.2.3 4 5.6 

Substitute these values o{A, B, C, &c. in equation [1], and it 
becomes. 

It I \m 1 I "• ,«»(»» — 1) , , »»(»» — l)(w — 2) 
(l+yr=l +_y + _L_-^y« + _^___V+ 

^(«.-l)(»,-2)(m-3) 

1.2.3.4 ^' *"• 

Restming tbe valoe of jr, vis : y = -, we have, 

X 
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m{m — l){m—2) o^ «(m — l)(m— 2) (« — 3) a^ 

1.2.3 • a;3+ 1.2.3.4 * «4»^^ 

Multiplying both members by jT, 

m(re— l)(iit— 2) g*g3 OT(m — l)(m-~2)(i«— 3) 
\ 1.2.3 'x'"^ 1.2.3.4 -^ 

Reducing the fractions to lower 'terms, 

(« + a)- = X- + m a-- J a + ^^^^) *-- « rf» + 

1 • ^ 

m(iit— l)(m — 2) , m(m — l)(in — 2)(m — 3) 

1.2.3 ■•" 1.2.3.4 ^ 

Art. 113. Such is the formula for any power of a binomial ; 
from which we readily deduce the law both of the letters and the 
coefficients. 

First, with regard to the letters, we see that, in the first term, 
X, which is the first term of the binomial, is raised to the power 
to which the binomial was to be raised, and that the powers of 
X in the successive terms go on decreasing by unity. 

Secondly, a, the second term of the binomial, is found in the 
second term of the power with 1 for its exponent, and,, in the 
successive terms, the powers of a go on increasing by unity. 

Moreover, the sum of the exponents of x and a in the same 
term, is always equal to m, the exponent of the power to which 
the binomial is raised. 

With regard to the coefficients ; we perceive, that ihe coeffi- 
cient of the first term is 1 ; that of the second term is equal to 
01, the exponent of the power to which the binomial is raised. 
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To obtain the coefficient of the third terniy we multiply that 

in-— 1 

of the second^ which is m, by — ^r — ; that is, we multiply by 

m — 1 and divide by 2. 

To obtain the coefficient of the fourth term^ we multiply that 

m 2 

of the third by — ^— ; that is, multiply by m — 2 and divide by 

3, and so on. • 

Art 113. Hencei having one term of any power of a bino- 
mial, the succeeding term may be found by the following 

BULK. 

Muliipfy the given term by the exponent ofxin thai term^ thai 
is, by the exponent of the first or leading quanOiy of the bino* 
mialf and divide the product by the number whiek marks the place 
of the given term from the first inclusive ; diminish the exponent 
of X by I, and increase thai of a by 1. 

The coefficient of the first term always being 1, and that of 
the second being the same as the index of the power required, 
we can, by the preceding rule, write any power of a binomial. 

Let it be required, for example, to find the 9th power of 
ac-f-a. 

The first term is x^ ; the second is difia; the third is found 
by multiplying 9, the coefficient of the second, by 8, the expo- 
nent of X in the same, dividing the product by 2, which marks 
the place of the second term, diminishing the exponent of x and 
increasing that of a each by unity. The third term then is 

9 8 
I -^ z7 a« = 9 . 4 x7 a^ = 36 z7 a^. The fourth term is 

36 7 

^a^a?=12.7a^«3 = 84a^a'. Finding, in a «mU« 

manner, the succeeding terms, we have 

(x + fl)« = x« + 9 x8 a + 36 x7 a«+ 84 x» a3 -|. 126 X* a* + 
126x*a5 + 84x3a« + 36x2a7 + 9xa« + a». 

Since any quantity with zero for an exponent is 1, we may 
suppose a9 to enter into the first term, and x^ into the last If 
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we should attempt to find another term succeeding <^ or x^ (fi^ 
we should obtain for its coefficient -^ = — = 0. No addi- 
tional terms therefore can be obtained. 

Applying the rule and remembering that odd powers of nega« 
tiye quantities are negative, >ve have also 

252 a« 6« + 210 a^ 5»— 120 a3 67 + 45 a«68_ 10 aft» + 6">. 

From the preceding examples, as well as from the table of 
powers given in the Art. 108, we infer, 

1. That the number of terms in each power of a binomial ex- 
ceeds by 1 the index of that power. Thus, in the fifth power, 
there are six terms ; in the ninth power, there are ten terms. 

2. When the number of terms is odd, there is one coefficient, 
in the middle of the series, gi eater than any of the others ; but, 
when the number of terms isjeven, there are two coefficients in 
the middle, of equal value and greater than any of the others. 
Moreover, those which precede and those which succeed the 
greatest or greatest two, are the same, only arranged in an inr 
verse order. 

Therefore, when half, or one more than half of the coefficients 
have been found, the others may be written down without the 
trouble of calculation. 

1. Find the seventh power of a -|- 6. 

2. Find the tenth power of x -}* y • 

3. Find the fifth power of ui — n. 

4. Find the eleventh power of 6 -(- c. 

5. Find the thirteenth power of x — y 

6. Find the sixth power of 3 a -|- 6. 

In this last example, the numerical coefficient of a must be 
raised to the requisite powers by multiplication. 

First write the power, merely indicating the operations with 
regard to 3 a, and we have 

(3 af + 6 (3 a)5 6 + 16 (Sa)^ 62 + 20 (3 of 63 + 15 (3 a)2 6^ 
4-6(3a)65 + 66. 
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Raising 3 a to the several powers indicated^ and substitating 
the results, 
729«« + 6.243a56+ 15.81a*63^20.27a363^ 

15 . 9 a2 64 _^ 6 . 3 a 65 _^ 6«. 

Performing the multiplication, we have for the final result, 
729a6-|- I458a5 6 + 1215 a* 62 + 640a3 63 + 135a3 64 -|. 

7. Find the fifth power of x -|- 2y. 

8. Find the third power of 6 a -(- 5 x. 

9. Find the fourth power of a -(- 6 — 2 c, 

When a quantity containing several terms, as a -|- 6 — 2 c, is 
to be raised to a power, it is convenient to substitute other let- 
ters, so as to render the quantity a binomial, raise this binomial 
to the required power, and then restore the value of the letters 
substituted. 

Thus, in the present example, let 6 — 2 c = m ; then a -|- 5 — 
2 c = a -|- m. Now (a -f- m)* = a* + ^^''*"l"6^^"»* + 
4 a »i? + »»*• But, 

ai^ h — 2c; 

m9 = ( 6 — 2 c )2 = 62 — 4 6 c + 4 c« ; 

j«3 = (6 — 2c)3 = 6« — 36«(2c) + 36(2c)9 — (2c)3, or, 

m3 = 63 — 6 69c + 126c» — 8c3; 

w4=:(6 — 2c)4 = 64 — 4 63(2c) + 663(2c)a — 4 6(2c)3 
+ (2 c)\ or, 
jw* = 64— 863c +2463 c9—326c3+16c4. 

Putting these values instead of m, m^, dz^c, and performing 
the multiplication by 4 a?, 6 a^, &c., we have 

(a + 6 — 2c)4 = a4 + 4a36— 8a3c+6a8 63 — 24a96c+ 

24a«c2 + 4a63 — 24a69c + 48a6c9 — 32ac3-f 64— 863 c 
+ 24 62c2 — 326c3+16c^ 

10. Find the fifth power of 2 a + 3 x. 

1 1. - Find the third power of4x — 3y4~a. 

12. Find the third power of o + 6 + c + rf. 
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Let a -\- b z:^ m, and c -f- rf = « ; then a4-6-f-« + rf = 
fii-|-«. 

13. Find the sixth power of a + 2 6 — c, 

14. Find the fifth power ofa-|-6 — 2c — 3d. 

In this example, let a -|- 6 = m, and 2 c -f- 3 £7= n ; then a -f- 
J — 2c — 3rf=m — n. 



SECTION XL. 

ROOTS or irUMBERS TO AlCT DEGREE. 

Art 114. The different powers of a binomial suggest the 
means of extracting roots to any degree, both of numerical and 
literal quantities. 

Let it be required, for instance, to find the fiflh root of 
9765625. 

Operation. 

97'65625 (25 = a+& 

32 =a*. 

656 (^ = 5a*. 

9765625 = (25)* = (a + h)K 

As the fifth power of 10 is 100000, eonsisting o( six figures, 
and that of 100 is 10000000000, consisting of eleven figures, the 
fifth root of 9765625 must be between 10 and 100 ; that is, it 
must consist of two figures,, tens and units. Let a represent the 
tens and b the units of the root The formula for the fiflh power 
of a binomial is (a + 6)* = a* + 5 a* 6 + 10 o^ 6^ &c. This 
shows us that we are first to seek the fiflh power of the tens, 
which must be found in the 97, (9700000) ; or, what is the same 
thing, we are simply to seek the greatest fiflh power in 97. Now 
2^ = 32, and 3^ = 243. The greatest fiflh power, therefore, in 
97 is 32, the root of which is 2. Place 2 as the first figure or 
tens of the root, subtract 32 from 97, to the remainder annex the 
rest of the figures, and we hare 6565625. 
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This remainder contains 5 o^ 5 -{- 10 o^ 6^, &c., or five times 
the fourth power of the tens into the units^ and something more. 
If, therefore, we divide by five times the fourth power of the 
tens, the quotient will be the units, or a number a little too 
great But, as the fourth power of tens into units, can contain 
no significant figure below the fifth firom the right, it is sufficient, 
after having subtracted 32 from 97, to bring down 6, the next 
figure, to the right of the remainder, and to take (>56 for our 
dividend. Five times 2^ ^ 80, which is contained in 656 eight 
times. But if we put 8 in the root, at the right of the 2, and raise 
28 to the fifth power, the result will be greater than 9765625. 
The same would be the case with 27 and 26. But if we take 5 
as the unit figure, we find (25)^ = 9765625. Therefore 25 is 
the true root. 

If there were more than ten figures in the given number, there 
would be more than two in its root We should, in that case, let 
a at first represent the highest order of units and h all the rest, 
until we found the second figure of the root ; after which a might 
represent the two figures found and h the rest, and so on. 

Moreover, it is ei^^y to see, that the number is to be separated 
into periods of five figures each, except that the left hand period 
may contain less than five ; that the root will contain as many 
figures as there are periods ; that the fifth power of the first fig- 
ure is to be subtracted from the first period, the fifth power of the 
first two, from the first two periods, that of the first three, from 
the first three periods, &c. ; and, that, in each case, we are to 
take the remainder with the first figure of the next period for a 
dividend, and five times the fourth power of the figures alreadv 
found for a divisor. 

Similar emanations might be given for the extraction of 
fourth, sixth, seventh and other roots. The mode of procedure, 
in each case, may readily be deduced from the formulae. 

Art 11«S. We may, therefore, take the general formula for 
the binomial theorem, and deduce from it a rule for extracting 
roots of any degree whatever. This formula is 

16 
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a* _j« ,11 a*- 1 5 -j L — ——I a*- 9 fts^ &c., in which m denotes 

the degree of the root to be found. The first two terms alone, 
in connection with inferences which are easily drawn from what 
precedes, determine the rule, which is as follows. 

RULE FOR SZTRACTINO THX fllTH ROOT OF A NUMBER 

1. Beginning at the right, separate the number into periods 
of m figures each; the left hand period may contain from one to 
m figures, . 

2. Find the greatest mth power in the left hand period, and 
put its root at the right of the given number^ as the first figure 
of the required root. Subtract the mth power of this figure from 
the first period, and to the right of the remainder bring down the 
first figure of the next period to form a dividend. 

3. For a divisor, take m times the (m — l)th power of the root 
already found. Divide and place the quotient as the second fig- 
ure of the root. 

4. Raise these two figures to the mth power, and if the result 
does not exceed the first two periods of the nundter, subtract it 
from these two periods, and to the remainder annex the first fig" 
ure of the succeeding period to form a new dividend. But, if the 
mth power of the first two figures exceeds the corresponding peri' 
ods, diminish the second figure of the root, until an mth power is 
obtained which can be subtracted, 

5. For a new divisor, take m times the (m — l)th power of the 
whole root already found. The division will enable us to find the 
third figure of the root. Then raise the three figures to the mth 
power, and subtract the result from the first three periods ; and 
thus proceed until all the periods have been used. 

Remark 1st. It is manifest that the second and third roots 
may be extracted according to the above rule, as well as accord- 
ing to the rules previously given. The particular rules are 
preferable, only because they render the operations shorter than 
the general rule would. 

Remark 2d. When the number expressing the degree of the 
rooty can be separated into factors, this may be done, and we 
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may find successively roots, the degrees of which are denoted by 
these factors. Thus, instead of finding the fourth root imme* 
diately, we may first fijid the second root, and then the second 
root of that result. For example, the second root of o^ is a^, 
and the second root of a^ is a. In like manner, to obtain the 
sixth root, first find the second root, and then the third root of 
that result. To obtain the eighth root, extract the second root 
three times, and to get the ninth root, extract the third root 
twice. 

1. Find the fourth root of 625. " -' ,. 

2. Find the fourth root of 20736. ^ ' 

3. Find the fourth root of 28398241. • 

4. Find the fifth root of 2073071593. - /- 

6. Find the fifth root of 41*8227202051. " -^. - 

Remark. Point off both ways from the decimal point. 
6. Find the sixth root of 4826809. ' 



SECTION XLI. 

ROOTS or MoiroMiALs oa simple alobbraic quaicttties. 

Art. IIG. From the method given in Art lOS, for obtain- 
ing powers of monomials, results the following 

RULE rOR FlNOIirO THE ROOT Or AlfT MOITOMIAI.. 

Extrctct the root of the numerical coefficient^ and divide the 
exponent of each literal factor by the number which marks the de- 
gree of the root. 

The reason for this rule is manifest, since extracting a root is 
the reverse of finding a power. Thus, the second power of 5 a 6 

is 25a^b^; consequently, the second root of 25a^bl^ is 5a^ b^ 
ziz 5 a^b^ or Sab. In like manner, the third root of 125 afib^c? 
\a 5 a^b^c. 
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Art 117. With regard to the signs which affect tne roots of 
monomialsy obsenre, that 

Every root of an even degree may have eiiher the sign -|* 
or — ^. This is manifest from the formation of powers. Thus, 
the fourth power of -f*^ is -f- a*, and the fourth power of — a 
is also -f- tf*. Therefore the fourth root of -f- a* is either 4* ^ 
or — a. Hence, to any root of an even degree, we commonly 
prefix d:« 

But roots of an odd degree have the same sign as the power. 
The third power of -f- a is 4* ^ ' whereas, the third power of 
— a is — €fi; -^-ais therefore the third root of 4" ^f uid — a, 
t^tof — a?. 

It has already been stated in Art 88, that the second root of 
a negative quantity is imaginary. The same is the case with 

any even root of a negative quantity. Thus, ( — 16)^, ( — a)^, 

1 4 6 8 

( — a)", or the equivalent expressions, y/ — 16, i/ — a, y — a, 
are imaginary quantities ; for no quantity raised to a power of an 
even degree, can produce a negative quantity. 

1. Find the second root of tf* m^ xK 

2. Find the second root of 64 x^y'^. 

3. Find the third root of 343 a^p^ (jp. 

4. Find the third root of — 729 a« 63 c^. 

5. Find the fourth root of 16 cfi h^^ c^K 

4a« 



6. Find the second root of 



25 2*' 



7. Find the third root of ^.^ f^ . 

64 m** 

32 flio 6^5 

8. Find the fifth root of — 



9. Find the seventh root of 



3125 x5yW 
2187a>*62ic7 



16384 x5»y35' 

The preceding examples, as well as what was said in Art 
10%S, relative to the powers of products, show, that any root of 
a product will be the product of the roots, to the same degree^ of 
each of the factors of this product. Thus, the second root of 
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€^ h^ c^\&ah c^y which is the product of the second roots of a^^ 
62 and d^, the factors of c^ h^ c*. 

In like manner^ if any numerical quantity is divided into fac- 
tors which are exact powers of the required degree, (and this 
may always be done, when the number itself is an exact power 
of that degree,) we may extract separately the roots of these fac- 
tors, and then multiply these roots together. For example, 1764 
=: 36 . 49, the second root of which is 6 . 7 ^ 42. 

Art. 118. From the preceding mode of finding the roots of 
literal quantities, it follows, that, if the exponent of any factor is 
not divisible by the number which expresses the degree of the 
root, the division can be expressed only, and gives rise to frac- 
tional exponents. Thus, the second root of a is a^\ the third 
root of a is a*; the fourth root of a^ is a* 

The expression a^ indicates either the fourth root of c^ or 

the third power of a* ; for the third power of a* is a* i= a*. 

In like manner, ay denotes either the fourth power of d^ or the 
fifth root of o^. 

The radical sign may be used to indicate a root of any degree, 
if we place over it a figure denoting the degree of that root 

Thus, ^ denotes the second root; i/ , the third root; 

y , the fourth root, and so on. Hence, 

^aS = a*, 

6 — 6 
2 — 

Observe, that ^a is the same as y/a, the 2 over the sign be- 
ing generally understood. We see, therefore, that in the prece- 
ding equivalent expressions, the number over the radical sign is 
the same as the denominator, and the exponent under the sign is 
the same as the numeratof, of the fractional exponent. 

16* 
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Art. 119. Bj means of exponents either entire or fractional, 
any quantity may be e^ressed in a great variety of forms. 

ThuSy fl3 HZ a* . a 2= a . a . a = o? . a* . a^ := a . a* . a* . a* . a* 

= ai .€^ .a^ .(^ .€^ . a^, &c. Also, ^^?6» = a* h^ = 

Hence, any quantity may be separated into an indefinite num- 
ber of factors; the only restriction is, that the sum of the expo- 
nents of those factors, which are alike except with regard to 
their exponents, shall be the same as in the given quantity. In 
the first example given above, the sum of the exponents mast be 
uniformly 3 ; in the second, the sum of the exponents of a must 
be f , and that of the exponents of h must be f . 

1. Separate a^ into three factors. 

2. Separate a^ into seven factors. 

3. Separate a' into six factors. 

4. Separate a into three factors. 

5. Separate <fi h into four factors. 

6. Separate 3 d^ into six factors. 

7. Separate 35 into^ three factors. 

8. Separate 10 into seven factors. 






SECTION XLII. /" 



HOOTS OF POLTirOXlAZiS. 



Art. ISO. Let it be required to find the second root of 4m* 
•)-l2fnfi-f9ft». 

Operation. 

4m»+12mn + 9n« (2w+3it. Boot 
4«» 

12mit+9it» (4m+3it. 

12wn+9n> 
0. 
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By recurring to the second power of a-^* ^' which is a^-{-2a& 
+ h^, we see that 4 nfi corresponds to c^. We therefore take the 
second root of 4 m^, which is 2 m, and place it at the right, as the 
first term of the root sought, and subtract its second power from 
the given quantity. The remainder, 12 m n -f- 9 n^, answers to 
2 a 6 -f- &^, or (2 a 4" ^) ^' Dividing the first term of this remain- 
der by 4 m, corresponding to 2 a, we have 3 n for the second term 
of the root, which we annex to the 2 m in the root, and dlso to 
the divisor. The divisor thus increased, becomes 4 m -f* 3 ^9 = 
2 a + ^- W® ^cn multiply 4 m + 3 n by 3 «, = 6, and we hav« 
12 m n -(- 9 n^, which subtracted from the dividend, leaves no r^* 
mainder. Hence, the second root of 4 1»^ + 12 to n -f- 9 n* is 
2TO4-3n, or — 2to — 3n; or rather, =t: 2 to ± 3 n. 

The double sign may be omitted, until the operation is com- 
pleted, and then all the signs of the root may be changed, if both 
roots are required. 

When there are more than three terms in the power, the sec- 
ond root will contain more than two terms. But the mode of 
proceeding will be almost the same as that for finding the second 
roots of numbers. We form a second dividend, in the same man- 
ner as the first was formed, and for a divisor double the whole 
root found. The division will give the third term of the root. 
The process is manifest from the formula, (a-f-6+c+rf,&c.)^ 
= a2 + 2a6 + 6a.f.2(a + 6)c-f c9 + 2(a + 6 4-c)d+cP, 
&>c., in which a, 6, «, &c. represent the terms of the root. 

The following example will serve to illustrate the process. 

Required the second rootof a*+6a3x-f-lla*aj*+6ax3-|-a54 

Operation. 

a^ + 6fl»a;-fllaaga-f6aa^-fa^ (a«-h3g^ + g^ ' 
a* 

6a»y.-f llg»a;2^6ag3 + a^ (2fl«-f 3flg. 
6fl»z-|- 9g«gg 

2flagg-[-6az3-^ig4 (2q«4-6gg-i-'=^ * 
2a»z« + 6gzg4-'g^ 

The root required is a^4'^^^4' ^^« 
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From the preceding analysis we derive the following 

RULE FOR EXTRACTING THE SECOITD ROOT OF A POLTNOMIAL. 

1. Arrange the quantity according to the powers of some 
letter. 

2. JFind the root ofthejirst term, and place it as thejirst term 
of the root sought, subtract the second power of this term from the 
given polynomial, and caU the remainder thejirst dividend, 

3. Double the term of the root found, for a divisor, by which 
divide the first term of the dividend, and place the quotient, with 
its proper sign, as the second term of the root, also at the right 
of the divisor. Multiply the divisor, with the term annexed, by 
the second term of the root, and subtract the product from the 
dividend, 

4. The remainder will form a new dividend, which is to be 
divided by twice the whole root found, and the quotient is to be 
placed as the next term of the root, also at the right of the divi' 
sor. Multiply the divisor, with the term last annexed, by the last 
term of the root, and subtract the product from the last dividend, 

5. The remainder will form a new dividend, with which pro* 
cud as before ; and thus continue, until all the terms of the root 
are found. 

Remark 1. Each of the remainders must be arranged in the 
same order as the given polynomial was first arranged. 

If the given quantity contains no fractions, and a dividend oc» 
curs, the first term of which does not contain all the letters of 
the first term of tlje divisor, or which contains any one of them 
with a less exponent than it has in that term of the divisor, we 
may be assured that the given quantity is not an exact second 
power, and, therefore, does not admit of an exact root. 

Remark 2. In dividing we merely divide the first term of the 
dividend by the first term of the divisor ; and, since double the 
first, the first two, the first three, &c. terras of the root, will have 
the first terms alike, it is manifest that the successive divisors 
will have their first terms the same. 

Find the second roots of the following quantities. 



t 
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1. 34x2+9a;4^20x-f 12x3 + 25. 

2. a4 + 54a262+12a36 + 108a63 + 816^. 

3. 10x4 — 1023 — 12x5-[-5i2^»9x6 — 22 + 1. 

4. 9a4_20a63_i2a36 + 34a26a-|-2564. 
4x4+8flx3 + 4«2i2_^1662a;2^iea5ajj^l5j4. 

x6 + 4x5 + 2x4 + 9x2 — 4x + 4. 
7. 4x4 + 6a^ + ^x2+15x+25. 

Art. 131. The rule for extracting the third roots of numbers, 
might, with slight modifications, be applied to the extraction of 
the third roots of algebraic polynomials. But it is generally the 
most convenient to use the rule, derived from the binomial theo- 
rem, for the extraction of roots to any degree. This rule, ap- 
plied to literal quantities, will, as is evident from the formula for 
the fnth power of x + a, be as follows. 

RULS roa XZTRACTIVO ANT ROOT OW A POLTNOMXAI«. 

1. Arrange the quantity according to the powers of some 
letter. 

2. FHnd the mth root of the first term, place it as the first term 
of the root sought, and subtract the mth power of it from the poly- 
nomial, 

3. J%e remainder will form a dividend, which is to be divided 
by m times the (m — l)th power of the term of the root found, 
and the quotient is to be placed as the second term of the root. 

4. Raise the whole root to the mth power, and subtract the re- 
sult from the given polynomial. 

5. The remainder will form a new dividend, which is to be di- 
vided by m times the (m — l)th power of the whole root already 
found, and the quotient placed as the third term of the root. 

6. Raise the whole root to the mth power, subtract the result 
from the given polynomial, and with the remainder proceed as 
before ; and thus continue until all the terms of the root are 
found* 

Remark. It is manifest that the first term of each successive 
divisor will be the same ; and, since we always divide the first 
term of the dividend by the first of the divisor, it is sufficient to 
find the first term of tb^ first divisor and use that throughout ; 
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and, in subtracting, only one term of the remainder needs to be 
brought down, viz : that which contains the highest power of the 
letter according to which the giren quantity was arranged. 
As an example, let it be required to extract the third root of 

Operation. 

8x3 + 60x9y + 150xy« + 125y3(2^+5y. Root. 

828 

60x«y(12x«. Divisor. 

The index m of the general formula, when applied to this 
question, is 3 ; and, after having arranged the quantity according 
to the powers of x, we find the third root of 8 z^, which is 2 x ; 
subtracting the third power of 2 x, we have^ for the first terra of 
the remainder, 60x3y, which we divide by 12 z^, = three times 
the second power of 2 x. The quotient is 5 y, which we put as 
the second term of the root, and raise 2 x -|- 5 y to the third 
power.* The result is the same as the given quantity, and, when 
subtracted, leaves no remainder. Therefore, 2x-f-5y is the 
root sought. 

As a second example, we shall trace the operations for extract- 
ing a root consisting of three terms. 

Let it be required to extract the fifth root of x^'' — 10 x9 a -|- 
45 x8 a2 — 120 x7 a3 + 210 x« o^ — 252 x* a* + 210 x* a« — 
120 x3 a'' +45x2 08 — 10xa9 + aio. 

The quantity being arranged according to the powers of x, we 
find the 5th root of x^®, which is x^, and subtract the 5th power 
of this root from the given quantity. The first terra of the re- 
mainder is — 10 x^ a. This term we divide by five times the 4th 
power of x^, which is 5 x^. The quotient, — 2 ax, we place as 
the second term of the root, and raise x^ — 2 ax to the 5th 
power. The 5th power of x^ — 2 a x is x^o — 10 x^ a -J- 40 x® o^ 
— -80 x'^ 0^+80 x^a^ — 92x^a^, which subtracted firom the given 

* Let the learner use the binomial theorem for finding the power* of any 
quantity consbting of more than one term. 
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qaantity, gives a remainder the first term of which is 5 z® a^. 
This term being dirided by 5 x^, the first term of five times the 
4th power of z^ — 2 ax, gives for a quotient a^, which we place 
as the third term of the root. We then raise »* — 2 a a; + a^ to 
the 5th power, and it produces the whole of the given quantity. 
Hence, x^ — 2az-f-i^isthe root sought 

1. Find the 3d root of 27ii3 + 81 aa«4.81a»« + 27x» 

2. Find the 4th root of 16 x^^ + 1000 x^ tfi + 600 7^ (^ + 

160x»a3 + e25a8. 

3. Find the 4ih root of e25c8—1000c«yz + 600c^ya«s_ 

160 c9y3«3 + 163^*4. 

4. Find the 5th root of 32aW—80a863 + 80a«6«—40a*6» 
+ 10a3 6i2 — few 

5. Find the 6th root of 729 x« + 2916 x* y + 4860 x< y9 + 
4320 x3 y3 ^ 2160 x^y* + 576 x yS -j. 64 y«. 






SECTION XLllL h 

SIMPLIPICATIOir OF IRRATI01TAI< OB RADXCAIj QUAITTITIES. 

Art. 199. When a quantity is not an exact power of the de- 
gree required, its root cannot be found exactly. In such a case, 
the root is commonly expressed either by a radical sign or by a 
fractional exponent. Expressions indicating roots which cannot 
be accurately obtained, are called, as has already been stated, ir^ 
rational or incommensurable quantities. They are also sometimes 

called surds or simply radical quantities. Thus, i/2 or 2^ and 

y4 or 4^ are irrational quantities. 
In like manner, we are obliged to express the second root of a 

by a sign, thus ^a or a* ; although, perhaps, when a has been 
replaced by its numerical value, the root may be exactly found. 
Algebraically considered, however, such expressions are in the 
condition of irrational quantities. 
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Expressions of this kind may, in many cases, be simplified. 
The root of a product, as was shown in Art. 117, is formed by 
multiplying together the roots of all the factors of that product. 
Hence, we may take the roots of such factors as are exact pow- 
ers, and indicate the roots of the other factors, leaving these roots 
to be iq>proximated afterwards if necessary. 

Let it be required, for example, to find the seccmd root of 

192 a? 63 c. The root is indicated thus, ^192 a« b^ c. But 
192£^63c = 64.3a36S6c or Ma^h^.^hc. Now the first 
three factors, 64, c^ and 6^, are second powers ; we may, there- 
fore, take the roots of these and place their product as a coeffi- 
cient to the expression indicating the root of 3 6 c. We have 

then r/192 cfilfi c =r 8 a 6 1/3 h-c. It only remains now to ap- 
proximate the root of 3 6 c, the value of the letters supposed to 
be known, and multiply the result by 8 a 6. 

In separating an irrational quantity into factors for the pur- 
pose of simplifying, the learner has merely to find the greatest 
numerical factor that is an exact power, and the greatest expo- 
nent of each literal factor, not exceeding its given exponent, that 
is divisible by the number which marks the degree of the root. 



1. Simplify ^/125 aH5. 

2. Simplify (80 a h c<)* 



3. Simplify ^/108 a» 6« c». 

4. Simplify ^/45 a fts c\ 



5. Simplify y/320 oS 6 — (i4 o^ 63. 

The greatest numerical factor in this quantity that is a third 
power is 64, and the greatest literal factor that is a third power 
isa3. Hence, 320a36 — 640*63 = 64fl3 (5 6 — a«63). Tak- 
ing the root of 64 cfi, and indicating that of 5 6 — a^ 63, we have 

'^320a36 — 64a5 63 = 4 a ^5b — a^l>^, or 4 a (56— a^ 63)* 



6. Simplify y/24a4_8a3 6. 

7. Simplify (2 a3 6» + a* 6 c)*. 
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8. Simplify ^a3 + a3 63. 



9. Simplify ^7768a6 — 256 a^ 



10. Simplify ^/3456 a3 6 — 1728. 

If the quantity which is under the radical sign, or which is en* 
closed in a parenthesis with a fractional exponent, is a fraction, 
the expression may be simplified in the following manner, viz : 

Multiply both terms of the fraction by suck a guantity^ as will 
render the denominator an exact power of the requisite degree^ 
then take the roots of the denominator and of such factors of the 
numerator as are exact powers. 

Remark, This preparation of the fraction is rarely advisable^ 
except when the denominator is a monomial. 



Thus. I y3^=i/!Z!=|/z: 

In like manner.! Vi^ = I Vi^fl^ = 

K 9* V 2763 



. 6ab = 



11. Simplify y^^^. 

y 1. Simpli, (1^*. 

13. Simplify y^- 

14. Simplify (ll)*. 



-. I 



15. Simpl 



., 4 y^efib 



>A a- lA « yi2a36— 8«i»6» 

16. s.mphfy y/ ^;r.Z9^- 



17 
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17. Sunplifj ( 500 m4-250 man )' 

. V 320 fl3 6 + 640 gs 

18. Simplify y^ 27 c'm + 54c3m» • 

Art 193. As we can extract the root of any factor and place 
it as a factor before the radical sign ; so, if we would pat under 
the sign any factor standing before it, we must raise that factor 
to a power of the same degree as the radical. 

Thus afty/c =y/a^^«; and i^am = 1/^ ■ ^ ■ , 

Reduce the following quantities entirely to a radical form. 

1. Sajty/r 6. 2a(36)* 

2. i^Sbe. 6. 6(«y)*. 

7. 2a6(x + 2y)*. 

8. U ('^) • 




SECTION XLIV. 

OPB&ATIOirS OXr IHRATIOITAZ. qVAlTTTTIXS WITH FRACTIOirAX* SZ- 

PokxiTTS. 

Art. 134:. In general, operations are performed on quantities 
with fractional exponents, in the same manner as if the exponents 
were entire. 

Add 4a^ and3a^. 

The sum is 4a* + 8a* = 7a* 
Add aft* andcft*. 

The sum is a 6* + fl ft* r= (a + c) J* 
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From 9 a;* subtract 4x* 

The difference is 9 a;^ — 4 x* = 5 x^. 
From 3 o 2^ y* subtract 2bx^ y*. 

The difference is 3 a x* y* — 2 6 x* y*=: (3a— 26) x* y*. 
Add 3 . 8^ and 5 . 18^. 

The sum indicated is 3 . 8^ -I- ^ • ^^ • ^^^ these terms 
may be simplified and the expression reduced. For^ 3.8^ = 

3.4^.2^ = 3.2. 2* = 6. 2*; and 6 . 18* = 6 . 9*.2*= 

5.3.2*= 15.2*. Hence, 3.8*4-5. 18* = 6. 2^ + 15. 2* 

= 21 (2)*. 
In a similar manner, (19263)^+(24c3)* = 46 . 3* + 2c . 3* 

= (4ft + 2c)3*. 
Add (^)* and (i)i. 
The sum expressed is (/r)* + (i)^. But (jfr)* = (f f)* 
= (A.6)* = f.6*;anda)*=(A)*=(TiV.6)*=i.6*. 
• Hence (ifr)'^ + (i)* = «.6* + i.6* = A- 6* + A . 6* 

= i^(^) • "^^^ result therefore in its simplest form is -/^(B)^. 
We deduce therefore the following 

HITLX FOR THZ ADBITIOIf AND STTBTRACTION' OP IRRATIOIfAXi 

QVANTITIXS. 

Express the addition or subtraction as usual by signs^ sim' 
plify the terms if possible, and reduce similar terms. 

Remark, Irrational quantities, indicated by means of frac- 
tional exponents, are similar, when the factors having fractional 
exponents are alike in all, and have severally the same expo- 
nents. 

Multiply a» by a* 

This is performed by adding the exponents. Thus, a^ . a^ 
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Multiply 8 a* 6* by Sa^ 6* 

The prodttct is 15 a*"^* 6*"*"* = 15 J 6* 

Multiply 2 a* bySaf 
Reducing the exponents to a common denominator^ we 

have 2a* = 2a*, and 3a* = 3a^; therefore, 2 a* . 3 a^ z= 

SaA.8aA = 6a**. 

Divide a* by a* 
This is performed by subtracting the exponent of the latter 

a* 4—4. * 
from that of the former. Thus, -— = a^ » = a*. 

a* 
Divide 15 a* 6* by 3 a* 6* 

The quotient is r— ^ =i 5a^ *. 

3a* 6* 

Divide 3 a* 6* by 5 a* 6*. 

Reducing the exponents of the similar factors to a common 

3a* 6* 3 a* 6* 3a* 6* 
denommator, we nave — - — - = — ^ = -z — . 

5a* 6* 5a* 6* ^ 

. Find the second power of 3 a^. 

This is performed by raising the coefficient to the required 
power, and multiplying the exponent by the index of the power. 

Thus, (3a*)^=9a* 

In like manner, (s a* b^) * == 81 a^ 6* 

Conversely, the root of an irrational quantify is found, by taking 
or expressing the root of the numerical coefficient, and dividing 
the exponents of the other factors by the number which marks 
the degree of the root. 

Thus, the second root of a^ is a% and the fourth root of or 
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is a* Also the third root of 27 a* 6* is 3 a* 6^ ; and the 

fifth root of 7a* 6* is 7*0^^ b^. 

From what precedes, we see that the following operations, viz : 
muUipKcation, division, Jinding powers, and extracting roots, are 
performed upon quantities vnth fractional exponents, in the same 
manner as if the exponents were whole nwnbers. 

Art 139. In the multiplication of irrational quantities, we 
assumed that their fi-actional exponents might be reduced to 
equivalent ones having a common denominator, without chang- 
ing the value of the quantities. This, however, may be easily 
proved. 

For, multiplying the numerator of the exponent of any quan- 
tity, raises that quantity to a power, and multiplying the denom- 
inator, divides the exponent, and therefore extracts the root. 
Consequently, when both terms of a fractional exponent are mul- 
tiplied by the same number, which is done in reducing to a com- 
mon denominator, the quantity to which the exponent belongs, is 
raised to a power of a certain degree, and then the root of the 
result is extracted to the same degree; or the reverse. The 
value of the quantity, therefore, remains unchanged. 

Accordingly, the exponents of all the factors in any product, 
may be reduced to fractions having a common denominator. 

Thus, 2 a* 6^ = 2* a* 6* = 64* a* 6* = (64 a« 63)i 

Moreover, it is manifest that the fractional exponents may 
be reduced to decimals, and that the value of the cesult will be 
either exactly or approximately the same as that of the given 
quantity. 

For. example, a* = a^**, and a^=za^'^^. If it were required 
then to multiply a* by a*, we should have a* ,a^z= o*^ . aO®7l 

= a0-25 + 0-875 33 a^'125, 

1. Add (27a^ir)* and (3 a* 2)* 

2 Add (128)* and (72)* 

3. Add (135)* and (40)* 
17» 
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4. Add (12)* 2(27)i and 3(75)^. 

6. Add 2 (8)* — 7 ( 18)* and 5 (72)^ — (60)* 

6. Add7(54)* 3(16)* and (2)*— 5(128)* 

7. Add (4 €^b)^,'^a fc* (27 o3 6)* and ( 125 «? 6) * 

8. Add 3 (;fr)* and 4 (f )*. 

/ 10. Add (9 a 6)*, {c^ab)*, (^^V and (xy)* 

11. From (18)* sabtract 8* 

12. From ( 108 a x«)* subtract (48 a x«)* 

13. From (432 a^ 6)* subtract (16 a? 6)*. 

14. From (192 a« 6«)* subtract (24 o^ &«)* 

15. From J (S)i subtract f (i)^. 

16. From 5 (20)* subUact 3 (45)* 

17. From (16 a 6)* — (343 m)* subtract (9 a 6)* — 

(1000 c3 to)*. 

18. From (_ j*_(_j* subtract (-^)*-(^)^ 

19. Multiply 7 a* 6* by S^a* 6* 

20. Multiply 2 a 6 c by 5 a* 6* c*. 

21. Multiply w a^ c* by 3 m a* c*. 

22. Multiply 25 z*y by 3 x* y*. 

23. Multiply 10 (108)* by 5 (4)*. 

The product is 50 (108)* (4)* = 50 (432)* = 50 (216 . 2)* 
c=50.6.2* = 300(2)* 

24. Multiply 5 . 5* by 3 . 8* lUid simplify. 
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25. Multiply 2 . 3^ by 3 . 4^ 

The product is 6.3^.4* = 6.3*.4^ =: 6 . 27* . 16* = 

6 (432)* 

26. What is the product of 4, 2 (3)* and 72*? 

., 27. What is the product of 5 (3)* 7(f)* and 2*? 

J. 1 

• 28. Multiply fl* hj a*. 

29. Multiply 3 a« by 5 a«. 

.30. Multiply together 2^, 3* and 6*. 

31. Multiply (a + 6)* by (a + 6)*. 

32. Multiply 3 (c — d)^ by 4 a (c — rf)* 

33. Multiply 4 a^ 6 (x — y )* by 3 (a + b)^ (x — y )* 

34. Multiply 5 (m + »)* (c — rf)* by 7 (j» + n)* (c — df)* 
^ 36. Multiply 3 + 5* by 3—5* 

y 36. Multiply 7 + 2 (6)* by 9 — 5 (6)* 

37. Multiply 9 + 2 (10)* by 9 —2 (10)*. 

38. Divide a^^ by a* 

39. Divide ah^c by a* 6® c*. 

40. Divide6a^65c8by 3a*6A 

41. Divide 3 a* b^ c« by 4 a* 6* c* 

42. Divide 10 (108)* by 5 (4)* 

43. Divide 10 (27)* by 2 (3)*. 
M. Divide 8 (512)* by 4(2)* 



1 J 



/ 



45. Divide a" by a*. 

11 1 -i 

46. Divide 3 a" 6» by 4 o^ 6«. 

47. Divide ^ (f )* by ^ (})*. 
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48. Divide(a — 6)* by(o — 6)* 

49. Divide 12 {x — y )* by 4 a (z — y )i 

^ 50. Divide 13(a + 6)* {c — d)^ by 39m(a + 6)* (c — rf)* 

61. Find the 2d power of 2 a^ 6^. 

62^ Find the 3d power of 5 a^ b^ c^. 

63. Find the 3d power of ^—^. 



54. Find the 4th power of i . 3^. 
65. Find the 5th power of 



j»* 



66. Find the 3d power of (a+i)* 

57. Find the 3d power of 3 (z— y)^ 

58. Find the 5th power of 2 (x*— y^)^ {b — c)^. 
50. Find the mth power of a* b^ c. 

00. Find the mth power of a* l!' c d. 

61. Find the 3d power of ^i^ii^. 

3(c — df)* 

62. Find the 2d power of ?ii±J?}ii£l=f^. 

5(m + fi)*(x— y)*' 

63. Extract the 2d root of a^ fil 

64. Extract the 3d root of 27 a* 6^. 

65. Extract the 3d root of 2 a^ b^. 

66. Extract the 4th root of 3 af b^ c. 

67. Extract the mth root of 10 a^ xy^. 

68. Extract the mth root of 6 a« 6*. 
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69. Extract the 2d root of {a + h)K 

70. Extractthe2drootof 16(a — 6)^(« — ^^. 

71. Extract the 3d root of 8 fl? (m — n)* (c — d)^. 

72. Extract the 3d root of 3(^-y)^(«^+^* , 



SECTION XLV. 

OrX&ATIONi UPON IRKATIOirAL ^UAITTXTZKI WITH &ADICAX. BIONI 

Art. 130. Although radical signs may be Jvirhollj dispensed 
with, and fractional exponents used instead of them, yet, as these 
signs occur in almost all mathematical treatises, and are some- 
times very convenient, we shall show how to perform the various 
operations on quantities affected with them. 

Irrational quantities affected with radical signs, are commonly 
called radical quantities, the mode of simplifying which has 
already been shown. 

The addition and subtraction of radical quantities are, it is 
manifest, performed in the same manner as when fractional ex- 
ponents are used. We observe, however, that radical quantities 
are said to be similar, when they are of the same degree and 
have the quantities under the sign in all respects similar. 

3 ■ 8 

Let it be required to add together t/I92 and ^24. The sura 

3 8 3d 3 

expressed is ^192 -f y^24. But y/192 z= \/64L .3 = 4 y^3, 
and ^24 = y^O = 2^3; hence,^/^192 -f ^24 = 4^3-f 
2v^3 = 6v^3. 

In like manner, the sum of m ^€^ b^ c and b^ n i/o^ e is 
{ah^m'\'ab^n)^aCfOT abf^{m-{'n)^ac. 
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Subtract ^108 from 9^4 The diftrenee expressed is 

S .. 8 8 — > 8 — 

9^4 — ^108, which simplified becomes 9y/4 ^-3y^4 =: 

In like manner, we^ h subtracted from 3 m yt^ b, leaves 
Smcyb — ayb = (Swc — a)yb. 

Art. 137. Rules for other operations on radicals, may be 
easily deduced from the modes given in the preceding section, 
for performing corresponding operations on irrational quantities 
with fractional exponents. 

The exponents of the quantities under the radical sign and the 
index over thai sign, may both be muU^lied or divided- by Hk 
same number without affecting the value of the expression, 

2 8 14. >• 

For example, ^a? or y/o? z=:a^ =z a^^ = ^a^^, which might 
have been obtained by multiplying the S and 3 of the esqpresaiaii 

^(fi both by 5. 

In like manner, ya^ b = ^/a® b^. 

» 15 9 2 

Again, y^a** = a^^ =zcr =z ^o* or y^«^, idiich is obtained 
by dividing the 10 and 15 of the expression i/a^^ both by 5. 

8 3 

In a similar manner, yafi 6^ = ^a^b. 

Art. 1S8. Hence, two or more radical expressions may be 

— 8 

made to have the same index over the sign. Thus^ ^cfi and y/6^ 

6 — 6 4' 6 

are respectively the same as ya? and yb^ ; also ^o? b and y/z y^ 

12 19 

are respectively the same as ^cfib^ and y/x*y*. 

This process is evidently the same as reducing fractional expo- 
nents to a common denominator, the indices over the sign being 
considered as denominators, and the exponents of the quantities 
under the sign, as numerators. 

The common index will therefore be the product of all the 
indices over the sign, or their least common multiple. 
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Art. 139. Multiply j/a by ^/6. 
The product is ^ab ; for ^a == a% and t/6 = 6* ; there- 
fore, j/a . ^b = a* 6^ = (a 6)* = ^a 6. 

Multiply 2 ^/'^ by 3 ^¥. 
We first render the indices over the sign alike ; we then have 

2 ^^ . 3v^63 =2'^^ . 3 (/'^ = Ga'^* 6^ — 6 (a^^ b^)^ 
Divide 61/06 by 3|/a. The quotient expressed is V^ 

zya 

Bat 6y/«6 =6*^ &*, and 3y/a = 3«^; therefore ^V^^^ = 

6 a^ 6^ 1 _ 

3 a* 

— 3 — 

Divide St/a by 5^& Making the iii£ces alike and then 
dividu^, we have -I_ =-i — ==_(_)» = 






Hence, we have the following 

KULB FOB TBS MVX.TZPLICATZOir AITB DIYISIOIT OF RADICAI.B. 

Make the indices over the radical sign aiike^ if they are not 
so ; then multiply or divide one coefficient by the other ; also take 
the product or quotient of the quantities under the radical sign^ 
placing the latter result under the common sign, which is to be 
preceded by the product or quotient of the coefficients. 

Art 130. Find the fifth power of 2^^^ 
Since 2 ^^It = 2a* 6* we have (^^cFbf = (2 a* 6*)« 
= 25. J ^%*^* = 32a^ 6^ z= 32 (a^n^)* = 32 ^^io7« 
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• 



This result might have been obtained from 2 ^a^ b bj rais- 
ing the coefficient 2 to the fifth power, and multiplying the expo- 
nents of the quantities under the radical sign by 5, 

e — 
Raise 3 ya^ to the third power. 

Since 3 ^^ = 3 a*, we have {2^a^)^ = (3 a*)« = 3* X 

= 27 a* = 27 ^a» This result is obtained from 3 ^a«, 
by raising the coefficient 3 to the third power, and dividing the 
index 9 by 3. Hence we have the following 

RULE rO& RAISINO A RADICAL TO AlTT POWKR. 

Raise the coefficient to ike power required, and either raise the 
quantity under the radical sign to the same power, or divide the 
index aver it by the number expressing the degree of the power. 

Art 131. Since extracting a root is the reverse of finding a 
power, we have the following 

RULB FOR KZTRACTIirO AlTT ROOT OF A RADICAL. 

Extract the root of the coefficient, and either extract the root 
of the quantity under the radical sign, or multiply the index over 
it by the number expressing the degree of the root. 

7 — 7 — 

Thus, the third root of 8i/a^ is 2i/a3; and the fourth root 
of 81 ^^ is ± 3 J/"^. 
The fifth root of 4 y/'c^ is ^4 . J^a« = \^¥ . J^? = 

1 5 1 5 . 

^/43 . oa = ^/64a3 

Art. 133. The division of irrational quantities often gives 
rise to fractions, whose numerators and denominators are both 
irrational. In such a case, it is often desirable to convert the 
fraction into another equivalent to it, but of a simpler form. 
This may be accomplished by multiplying both terms of the 
fraction, by any quantity, which will render one of them ra- 
tional 
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Thus, if both terms of — --. or 1/ — be multiplied by V^a, 

we have — =, or if both be multiplied by y/x^ we have V^^ 
\/ax X 

y/h 
In like manner, multiplying both terms of the fraction 



V/a + a 
by v/(a + x)^ gives 3^^^^ " = -^^^ = 



1^ 1^ «• X* X • 



a* X 






Since the product of the sum and difference of two quantities 
is the difference of their second powers, Art. 33, if we would 

4/2 
render the denominator of — l — - - rational, we multiply both 

8-V/2 

t/2 
terms of the fraction by 3+i/2. We have then — " — — rs 

3-^/2 

^2(3+^2) _ 3^/2" + 2 _ 3^^2+2 _ 



(3 — ^2) (3 + ^2) 3» — (v/2)« 9—2 

— *- . Also, multiplying both terms of the fraction 1— 

by a — ub, we have , I . 



o3 



i/3 

.To render the denominator of ' _ _ rational, 

^10—^2—^/3 

first multiply numerator and denominator by ^10-|-i/2 -{~t/3i 

18 
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i/30 + i/6 + a 
which gives Z. ^ _ , then multiply both terms of this 

6— 2/0 

5^/30 + 2y/i80+ 11^/6 +27 



last by 5-f-2y^6 , which gives 



25—24 



= 5v/30+12j/5 +11^/6+27. 

Simplifications of this kind may be made in fractions involving 
radicals of other degrees than the second ; but, except when the 
quantity to be rendered rational is a monomial, the process be- 
comes so complicated as to be inconsistent with the design of 
this treatise. 

Remark. In the following questions, let the learns simplify 
his results, when it can be done. 

1. Add ^/8 and ^/50. 

2. Add ^/166 and y/46. 



j^ 



3. Add y/36 a2 y and \/25y. 

4. Add y^600 and ^iM 
6. Add 4^^147 and 3^/75. 

6. Add 3y/f and 2^^. 

7. Add 9^/243" and lOj/363. 

8. Add 12 ^r and 2^^ 

9. Add i^c^md i^Ibx^. 

10. Add y/i2 + 2y^27 and 3j/75 — 9^/48. 

11. Add 7i^5i+3^T6 and ^2 —5^128. 

12. Add ^/'ST — 2^24 and /^ +2^/03. 

13. Add y/18a^ and y^SOoap. 

14. Add y/45l3 — ^/8073 and y/5fl^. 

. Add \/ -fcT and y/" j^—y^ 
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16. From ^50 subtract ^8. 



17. From y^448 subtract \/l\2. 

18. From ^195^ subtract ^24. 

19. From 5^20 subtract 3 y/45. 

20. From^/320 subtract ^40. 

21. From y/| subtract ^^. 

22. From ^8 subtract 2 ^|*. 

3 ^— 3 

/! 23. From ^72 subtract 3 y/^. 



24. Fromy/80a^x subtract ^20 a* x*. 

A 3 

25. From8j/a3 6 subtract 2 {/a» 6. *^ 

26. From ^256 subtract y/^ -^ 



27. From y/^ subtract y/^. 

28. From 7y^54 + 3^16 subtract S^lm — ^/^ 
.y 29. From y/f — v/i subtract ^/| — v/|. 

30. Multiply 3 y/2 by 2 y/2. 

31. Multiply y/2 by^/8. 

32. Multiply ^2 by ^4. '* 

33. Mttltij^y \/a' by \/b. 

34. Multiply 2 y/a6 by 3y/ac. 

3 - 

35. Multiply 5 ^a^c* by a^ac. 

36. Multiply 5j/5 by 3y/a 

37. Multiply 2 y/3 by 3 ^i: 

88. Multiply 2a + 3y/^ by 2a — 3y/6 

^ 39. Multiply 7 + 3 y/12 by 3 + 4 ^2. 

40. Multiply 3 + y/5" by 2 — y/5: 
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41. Multiply y^2 + j/3 by 2 ^/2" — ^/3. 

42. Multiply 6 ^a«" by c^a. JJi 

43. Multiply y^J by ^i. 

44. Multiply Jv/f by A V/f- 

46. Multiply together y^2, ^/6 and ^l2. 

46. Multiply together 2^C ^{/i and ^V/S* 

47. Multiply together 3 y/a 6, 4^ab and 2y^iii. 

48. Multiply together i^, \\/l and y^h. 

49. Divide 6y^a" by 3^/57 
60. Divide 8y^aT by 2y^a. 



61. Divide 3 ^/xy by 6^/x9y9. 

62. Divide 8^108 by 2 y^6. 

63. Divide iy^? by ^^2? 

64. Divide \/T by \/T. 

65. Divide 3j^aT by 2^/^^ 

66. Divide at/sc y by 6t/4 c. 

67. Divide a + y^6 by a — \^h. 

Remark, In this and the two following examples, first repre- 
sent the division, and then simplify by rendering the denomina- 
tors rational. 

^ 68. Divide 4 + ^/2" by 3 + ^/27 

69. Divide v/3 by 3 + ^. 

60 Find the 2d power of ^a. 

61. Find the 2d power of 6 y^fiS; 

62. Find the 2d power of 3 ^ab 

6 

63. Find the 3d power of 4 ya x. 
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8 .— . 

64. Find the 4th power of a ^63 c«. 



65. Find the 5th power of m^ya^hK 

66. Find the fitth power of z y i/a &• 

67. Find the fltth power of y/ry. 
ea FiBdtheddpowerof ^^a 

69. Find the 4th power of i^6a. 

70. Find the 3d power of ^^24. 



71. Find the 5th power of \/{a + h)\ 

72. Find the 2d root of 4 y/'^^. 

73. Find the 3d root of 27 ^a&. 

74. Find the 3d root of 64 ^OML 



75. Find the 4th root of 16 ^a« 6« c^. 

76. Find the 3d root of J y/^^. 

77. Find the 5th root of ^a m. 



78. Find the mth root of ^(a + 6) 



79. Findtheothrootof (/(a — 6)9"^, 

80. Find the mth root of ^% -f- y. 



81. Find the 3d root of 3 ^a 4- 6. 



SECTION XLVI. 



KXOATITB KZPOlTBirTB. 



Art. 1S3. We h«?e already seen, tfast, ti> divide one power 
of a qnaalitj by another power of the s«me ^naatity, we roost 
8iri>tvai»t the exponent of the diviaor from that of the daridendL 
Thus, a^ divided by a9 gives a^^^^sm^. We have alaa aeen^ 

18» 
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that when the dividend and divisor are alike^ the quotient has 

a? 
zero for an exponent, and is equal to unity. Thus, -^ == a^ =z 

If, however, the exponent of the divisor is greater than that of 
the dividend, the quotient will have a negative exponent Thus, 

a' 
In order to understand the signification of negative exponents, 

let us take any fraction as -s, which has different powers of the 

same letter for its two terms, but in which the exponent of the 

denominator exceeds by 1 that of the numerator. This fraction, 

1 

reduced to its lowest terms, becomes - ; but if the division rep- 
resented, be performed by subtracting the exponent of the divi- 
sor from that of the dividend, the fraction becomes a^^^=za''K 

These two values of the fraction must be equal, and hence, - = 

Again, take the fraction -^, in which the exponent of the de- 
nominator exceeds that of the numerator by % The two values 
of this fraction, obtained as in the preceding example, are 

-5" and a~*; therefore, -^ = a"*. In like manner, -z = a""' ; 
cr a* tr 

--2 = a""'*; — = a"*; and, in general, —=a "" 



(a + 6)- 

Hence^ unity divided by any quantity, is equal to the same 
quantity with its exponent taken negatively. 

Upon the principle just explained, the denominator of a frojCf 
turn, or any factor of the denominator, may he transferred to the 
numerator, care being taken to change the sign of the ex^foneni 
of the quantity thus transferred. 
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4 

It is evident, on the other hand, that any factor of the nunu' 
rotor having a negative exprnient, may be carried. to the denomi^ 
nator, if the sign of that exponent be changed; or, when any 
quantity, integral in form, contains factors having negative ex- 
ponents, we may convert them into a denominator, observing merely 
to change the signs of the exponents, 

_, 3a-2 6-5 3 1 

Thus, 5 = t-qXs J ^^9 ^ 6-2|i|-* = ^ .0 . . 

Art. 134. The fundamental operations are performed on 
quantities with negative exponents, in the same manner as if the 
exponents were positive, care being taken with regard to the 
rules for the signs. 

Let it be required to multiply Sa^d by -^. 

By the usual mode of multiplication, the result would be 

— - — = — =— , which is the same as 3 a^ c d^K But by 

transferring d^ to the numerator, and then multiplying, we have 

3a^d. cd'^ = Sa^cd^'^ = Sa^cd^^ the same as before. 

, ,.. 2a^x Sm^x^ Scfim-^x Sa^^m^x^ 

In like manner, -z — 5- . _ „ = 5 . jt 

4m^ 9a3 4 9 

^ 3.8q-^mx3 _ 2q"^»ta;3 

"" 479 "" 3 • 

4bc 
Divide —^-^ — by Sm^nx^. 

By the usual method, we have ^ - , « . By the use of neff- 
•^ 3m^n^x^ ^ ^ 

4&C 
ative exponents, -5—5 r-3»ii2nx3 = 46c m""' n""* x"^ -r 
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, 3a . 7ggyg _ 3a 3a8 _ 3ag-^y-^ 
^''^' 47^ "^ "3^ "~ 477 • 7x2y» - 4 ^ 

3q»g-8y-a _ 9g*g''3y-g 
7 "■ 28 • 

The third power of a""^6> is W^^h^; the fourth root of 

a->6«c3 is a-* 62 ^i. 

Let the learner perform the following questions, observing 
that, in the multiplication of fractions, all the factors of the de- 
nominator, except such as are numerical, are to be transferred 
to the numerator, and then the operation may be performed as 
usual ; and that, in dividing by a fraction, the divisor is to be 
inverted, and then the process is the same as in multiplication. 
Afterwards any numerical factors, common to numerates and 
denominator, are to be suppressed. 

1. Multiply m^ «-3 by 7 to3 n-a xK 

2. Multiply 3a-<6-«c5 by 4a-«6-5 A 

3. Multiply 15 a^ 6^ c by 2a-* b'^ c"* 

4. Multiply 105a6« by 10--3 ^i ja ^i 
6. Multiply 3-1 a-2 5-3 by 3a»b\ 

6. Multiply ^^^ by 3 6«c3j». 

7. Multiply 7 m<r3 by ^^^. 

8. Multiply -g-^ by ^^. 

9 Multiply 2i^+^%y i(i=^" 
». jwuitipiy ^_^ ^y 9 (a + 6)5- 1 

^ 10 Multiply ^^('"+»)^(^-^ by gey»(x+y)3(m-i,) 
lu. mumpjy 4b^(x + y) ^^ 25(m+«)5(c— rf)> 

11. Divide 6 a^ m^ n by 12 a* m^ ji. { 

12. Divide 5a*a;-7y3 by Sa^z^yK 

13. Divide^4^^by3a-3a;-4«8 

Abe ' 

14. Divide 4 a 6 c^ x* by ^ ■ ,. . 
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,6 Divide na + h)'ic-d) 2{a+b)Hc-d)^ 

^^- ^'^''*® 25(2c — 3rf)7 ^^ 65 (2c— 3(f)* ^• 

18. Find the52dpowerof 3a-i 6-«c3. 

19. Find the 3d power of 4 w^b^c'^ 

20. Find the 4th power of 2 a* h"^ c-f 

21. Find the 3d power of 10 «-*«-* y». 

22. Find the 2d root of 16 «-« ft -< t«. 

23. Findthe3drootof 8a-»6»c-<. 

24. Find the 4th root of 81 a 6 - ^ c -« rf-1 

25. Find the 3d root of 27 a* ft-* c-* 

26. FindtheSthrootof 3a^*scy-^«|-* 



SECTION XLVII. 



XXK^TTALITIES. 



Art ISJI. Any expression which indicates that one of two 
quantities is greater than the other, is called an inequaUty. 
Thus, a^ft, which is read a greater than h, and m<^n, which 
is read m Uss than n, are inequalities. 

As inequalities frequently occur in mathematics, it is proper 
to introduce here some explanation of them. 

It is to be remarked, that, although strictly speaking no quan- 
tity can be less than zero, yet, in the theory of inequaTities, it is 
convenient to consider negative quantities less than zero, posi- 
tive quantities being considered greater than zero. Moreover, 
a negative quantity is said to be so much the less, in proportion 
as its absolute value b greater. Thus, ]> *— 2, and — 3 ^ — > 7. 
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With a few exceptions, the principles established relative to 
equations, are also applicable to inequalities. We shall proceed 
to notice these principles and the exceptions. 

The quantities separated by the sign ^, are called members 
of the inequality. An inequality is said to continue in the same 
sense, when that member which was the greater previous to a 
particular operation, continues so afterwards ; and two inequali- 
ties are said to exist in the same sense with regard to each other, 
when the corresponding members are the greater members. 
Thus, a'^b and c'^d exist in the same sense, because the first 
member of each is greater than its second. 

1. The same quantity or equal quantities may be added to both 
members, or subtracted from both members of an inequality, and 
the inequality will continue in the same sense as before. 

Thus, if S^S, by adding 4, we have 5 -f- 4 ]> 3 -|- 4, or 
9 > 7 ; also, if a ^ 6, we have a + ^ ^ ^ 4" ^* Again, if 
— 3> — 7, by adding 8, we have 8— 3>8— 7, or 5> 1 ; 
also, if — a ^ — 6, we have c — a^c — b. 

Moreover, the inequalities 10 ]> 7, and a^b, give, by sub- 
traction, l(L — 6 > 7 — 5, or 5 > 2, and a — c^b — c. 

Hence, we may transpose from one member to the other any 
term of an inequality, taking care to change its sign ; because 
that is equivalent to subtracting the same quantity from both 
members, or adding the same quantity to both members. Thus, 
if 3 a: -[- 20 > 40 — x, we have, by transposition, 32-}"*^^^ 
— 20, or4z>20. 

2. The corresponding members of two or more inequalities, 
existing in the same sense with respect to each other, may be 
added, and the resulting inequality will exist in the same sense as 
the given inequalities. 

Thus, by adding the two inequalities 5]>3 and 15]>7, we 
have 5 + 15 > 3 + 7, or 20 > 10. Also, if a > 6, c > rf, and 

e >/, we have a + c + e >• 6 + rf +/• 

3. But if two inequalities existing in the same sense, be sub' 

tracted, member from member, the resulting inequality will noi 
always exist in the same sense as the given inequalities. 
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Indeed the result may, according to circumstances, be an ine^ 
quality in th^ same sense as those given, or one in a different 
sense, or it may be an equation. 

Thus, 13 > 4 and 20 > 7 give, by subtraction, 20 — 13 > 7 
— 4, or 7^3, which is an inequality in the same sense as the 
two proposed. 

Again, 15 >- 12 and 10 > 3 give, by subtraction, 15 — 10 <^ 
12 — 3, or 5 <[ 9, an inequality in the opposite sense to the pro- 
posed. 

Finally, 20 > 17 and 12 > 9 give 20 — 12 = 17 — 9, or 
8 = 8, an equation. 

In genieral, let a }> 6 and c ]> c?; then, according to the par- 
ticular values of a, 6, c and df, we may have a — c [> 6 — d, 
a — c<^b — c/, or a — c = 6 — d. 

4. The two members of an inequaliiy may he multiplied or di" 
vided by the same positive quantity^ or by equal positive quanti' 
ties, and the result will be an inequality in the same sense as the 
proposed. 

For example, multiplying both members of 11>7 by 8, we 
have 88>56. Also, if a>6, ac'^bc. 

Again, dividing both members of 35 ]> 21 by 7, we have 
5>3. Also, if am^cm, we have a>c; and if i»>«, 

P P 

5. But, if both members of an inequality be multiplied by the 
same negative quantity, or by equal negative quantities, the re- 
sult will be an inequality in a sense opposite to that of the prO' 
posed. 

Thus, if7>5, and we multiply by — 3, we have — 21 <'^ 

— 15. Also, if a> 6, multiplying by — m, we have — am<^ 

— bm. In these examples, the sense is inverted, becawe a 
negative quantity is less in proportion as its ab8(^ute value is 
greater. 

6. Hence it follows, that the sense of an inequality will be in- 
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veried, if Mike signs of both members be chtmged; because this 
is the same as multiplying both members by — 1. » 

7. Both members of an inequality ^ iflhey are positive quanU- 
ties, can be raised to the same power, and the resuU will be an in- 
equality' in the same sense as the proposed. 

Thus, from 7>2 we hare 7«>2*, or 49>4; md from 

8. But if both memhers of an inequality are not positive, and 
both be raised to the same power denoted by a whole number, the 
resulting inequality will not always exist in the same sense as the 
proposed. 

Thus, 3 > — 2 gives 3» >(— 2)«, or 9 > 4, in the same 
sense as the proposed. But — 3 ]> — 5 gives ( — 3)* <^ ( — 6)*, 
or 9 "^ 25, in the reverse sense of the proposed. 

9. Roots to the same degree, of the two members of an inequal' 
ity, may be extracted, and the resulting inequaKty will be in the 
same sense as the proposed. 

Thus, 27 > 8 gives ^/'27 > ^8^ or, 3 > 2, and, in gen- 

eral, a > 6 gives ^a ]> ^b. 

If the root be of an even degree, it is necessary that both 
memhers of the given inequality be positive i otherwise one or both 
of the roots would be imaginary, and they could not be comr 
pared. 

Art. 136. There are some problems, the solution of which 
involves the principles of inequalities. The following are of this 
kind. 

1. Three times a certam number added to 16, exceeds twice 
that number added to 24, and two fiflhsi of the number added to 
5 is less than 11. Required the number. 

Let X represent the number ; then 3x4*16^2x4" ^^f ^°^ 

2x 

— 4" 5 <C !!• The first inequality, by transposition and re- 
duction, gives X ^ 8. The second, multiplied by 5, becomes 
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2x'\-^<^55, which, by transposition, reduction, and division, 
gives X <[ 15. Any number, therefore, entire or fractional, which 
is greater than 8 and less than 15, will fulfil the conditions of the 
question. 

2. Says A to B, I have an exact number of dollars in my 
purse; if I had twice as many and $10, 1 should have more than 
$49 ; but if I had three times as many, my number would be less 
than the number I now have increased by $41. Required the 
number of dollars in his purse. ^ ^ 

3. A certain number divided by 17 gives an entire quotient, 
which quotient increased by 2, exceeds 4 ; but if the number be 
multiplied by 2, and the product be increased by 4, the result 
will be less than the number itself increased by 56. What is 
the number? r j 
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Art. 137. The difference between two qaaatities is some* 
times called their arithmetical ratio, or ratio by subtraction. 
Thus, the arithmetical ratio of 9 to 7 is 9 — 7 or 2, and that of 
a to 6 is a — 6. 

Four quantities, such that the difference between the first and 
second, is the same as that between the third and fourth, consti- 
tute what is called an equidifference, sometimes called also €tn 
arithmetical proportion* Thus, 9, 7, 5 and 3 form an equidiffer- 
ence; for 9 — 7 = 5 — 3. This is sometimes expressed thus, 
9.7:5.3, in which one point denotes difference, and two points 
denote equality. But this notation is objectionable, because 
these characters are sometimes used, the one to represent multi- 
plication, and the other division. 

In like manner, if the quantities, a, 5, c and d, are such that 
a — 6 = c — d, 6r — a-[-6 = — c + ^, these four quantities 
constitute an equidifference. 

19 
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The quantities, a, b, c, d, are called terms of the equidifier* 
ence. Also, a and d, the first and last terms, are called the ex^ 
tremes, because they occupy the extremities ; b and c, the second 
and third terms, are called the means^ because they occupy the 
middle in the equidifference. 

Remark. In the definition of equidifierence, it is supposed, 
that, if the second term is greater than the first, the fourth is 
greater than the third ; but, if the second is less than the first, 
the fourth is less than the third. 

From any equidifference, a — 6=:c — d, or, — a-[-6 = 

— c 4* d, we deduce, by transposition, a -j- ^ = & 4~ ^ ' ^^> 

a=zz6-j~^ — ^9 *^^ d=r.64"* — ^9 6=^ + c? — c, and c = 
a'\-d — 6. Hence, 

In any equidifference, the sum of the means is equal to the sum 
of the extremes. Moreover, either mean is equal to the sum of the 
extremes, diminished by the other mean ; and either extreme is 
equal to the sum of the means, diminished by the other extreme. 

Suppose we have a-j-^==&4~^> ^y transposition we obtain 
a — bz=.c — d. 

Therefore, if the sum of two quantities is equal to the sum of 
two other quantities, thefrst two may be made the mearCs, and the 
last two the extremes, or the reverse, of an equidifference. 

When three quantities, a, b, c, either increasing or decreasing, 
are such that the difierence between the first and second is equal 
to that between the second and third, that is, a — 6 = 6 — c, 
they constitute what is called a continued equidifference, and the 
quantity 6 is called the arithmetical mean between a and c. Thus, 
3, 5, and 7, or 12, 8, and 4 form a continued equidifference. 

Take, for example, a — 6z=6 — c. From this we deduce 

a -4- c 
6= — ^; also, a = 26— c, and cz=26 — a. Hence, 

In any continued equidifference, the mean is half the sum of the 
extremes, and either extreme is found by subtracting the other ex* 
tr erne from twice the fnean. 
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1. The means of an equidifference are 10 and 12, and the 
known extreme is 6. Required the other extreme. 

2. The extremes of an equidifierence are 7 and 4^, and one 
of the means is 6. What is the other mean ? 

3. The means of an equidifierence are 8 and 12, and the last 
term exceeds twice the first hy 5. Required the extremes. 

4. In a continued equidifierence, the extremes are 10 and 15J-. 
Required the mean. 

5. In a continued equidifierence, the mean is 7 and one ex- 
treme is 8. Required the other extreme. 

6. The mean of a continued equidifference is 14, and the third 
term exceeds the first by 8. Required the extremes. 
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RATIO AlTD PROPORTIOX. 



Art. 1S8. The quotient arising from the division of one quan- 
tity by another, whether the division can be exactly performed 
or can only be expressed, is called the rtxtio of these quantities. 
It is sometimes called ratio hy division, or geometrical ratio. 
But when the word ratio simply is used, it signifies ratio result- 
ing from division. 

A ratio is most appropriately expressed in the form of a frac- 

a 
tion. Thus, f is the ratio of 3 to 5, and 7- is that of a to 6. 

o 

An equation formed by two equal ratios, is called a proportion. 
Sometimes the term geometrical proportion is used, to distin- 
guish it from arithmetical proportion or equidiSerence. Thus, 

3 9 . a c 

— = p-r, and - = - are proportions. 

7 21 a 

For the sake of convenience in writing and printing, most au- 
thors express division by the sign : , placed between the quanti- 
ties, and, instead of the sign =, use the sign : : . Thus, a:b:i 
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eidia read, aisto^aseis tod, and is the same as t = ^ 

a 

The signification in both cases, is, that a divided by b, is equal 

to c divided by d. In this treatise points will sometimes be used 

to denote division, bat the sign = will always be preferred rather 

than : : . 

In any proportion, a : 5 = c : cf, the quantities a, b, r, and d, 
are called the terms of the proportion. The two quantities a 
and b are called the terms of the first ratio, e and d those of the 
second. 

Moreover, a and c are called the antecedents of the propor- 
tion, a being the antecedent of the first ratio, and e that of the 
second ; b and d are called the consequents of the proportion, b 
being the consequent of the first ratio, and d that of the second. 
Also, a and d are called the extremes, b and c the means of the 
proportion. 

These names are derived from the position in which the terms 
stand with respect to each other, when the division is indicated 
by pmnts. Antecedent signifies gping before, and consequent, 
following after. Thus, in the ratio a:b,a precedes and 6 fol- 
lows after it The signification of the words means and extremes 
has already been explained. 

Art. 1S9. There are several important properties of propw- 
tions, which we shall now proceed to demonstrate. 

a c 

1. Take any proportion, a : 6 = c : c/, or - = -^ If we mul- 
tiply the proportion in its second form, by the denominators b 
and d, we have adz=bc. But a and d are the extremes, and b 
and c the means. Hence, 

In any proportion the product of the means ts equal to the prO' 
duct of the extremes, 

2. Suppose we have ad=zbc. Dividing both members by ft 

and d, we have T=-3»ora:6=c:i/. Hence, 

o a 
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If the product of two quantities is equal to the product oj two 
otner quantities, the two factors of either product may be made 
the means, and the two factors of the other product, the extremes 
of a proportion. 

3. Any three terms of a proportion being given, we can always 
find the remaining one. For, take any proportion, a:b=: c:d, 

or — z= -= , which gives ad=:bc; hence, by division, az= — , 

- be . ad , ad -,, ^ 

a = — , = — , and c = -j-. Therefore, 
a c o 

In any proportion, either mean is equal to the product of the 
extremes, divided by the other mean ; and either extreme is equal 
to the product of the means, dinided by the other extreme. 

From this it follows, that. 

If three terms of one proportion are respectively equal to the 
three corresponding terms of anotJier proportion, the remaining 
term of one must be equal to the remaining term of the other. 

4. The proportion, a : 5 = 6 : c, in which the two mean terms 
are the same, is called a continued proportion, and b is called a 

mean proportional between a and c. This proportion gives b^ z=z 

___ • 

a c, and b = ^a c. Hence, 

The mean proportional between two quantities, is equal to the 
second root of their product. 

From this it follows, that, 

If the second power of any quantity is equal to the product of 
two otJters, the first quantity is a mean proportional between the 
last two. 

For the equation, ac:^b'^, gives a\hz=ib'.c. 

5. Let there be given a:bz=zc:d. (1) 
This produces ad=bc. (A) 

Dividing both members of equation (A) by c and d, we have 

a b 

— = — , or a : c = d : cf. (2) 

c a 

19» 
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Dividing equation (A) by a and 6, 

-=- = -, or £? : 6 = c : a. (3) 
ha ^ ' 

Changing the order of the ratios in proportion (1), 

c:J=a:6. (4) 

Changing equation (A) member for member, and then divi* 
ding by a and c, 

" z=: - , or b : az=z d : c. (5) 
a e ' 

Comparing proportions (2), (3), (4), and (5), with the given 

proportion (1), we infer, that. 

In any proportion the means may exchange places ; the extremes 
may exchange places ; the extremes may he made the means, and 
the means the extremes ; hath ratios may^ at the same time, he in- 
verted, that is, the antecedent and consequent of each ratio may 
exchange places. 

Indeed^ in a given proportion, any change may be made in the 
order of the terms, provided that, in each arrangement, the pro- 
duct of the means being put equal to the product of the extremes, 
the same equation is produced, as that arising from the given 
proportion. The same proportion, therefore, admits of eight 
forms, viz : 

a:h=zc:d; a:c:=b:d; 

d:h=:c:a; d:c=zb:a; 

b:az=:d:c; h:d=ia:c; 

c :a=id:h; c:d=za:h; 

for each proportion gives ad=zhc. 

6. Since the value of a fraction is not changed, when both nu- 
merator and denominator are either multiplied or divided by the 
same quantity, it follows, that. 

In a proportion, toe may multiply or divide both terms of either 
ratio by the same quantity, and we may multiply or divide all the 
terms of a proportion by the same quantity, vnthout disturbing the 
proportion. We may also multiply or divide both terms of the 
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first ratio by one quantity ^ and both terms of the second ratio by 
another quantity ^ or we may multiply both terms of one ratio by 
any quantify, and divide both terms of the other ratio by the same 
or a different quantity, without disturbing the proportion. 

Thus, if a : 6 = c : d, or -T- = — , we have 

a 

am\bm'=zcid\ a:bz=.cn\dn; 

a b , . e d 

— : — = c:a; a: 6 = -:-; 
mm It It 

- .abed 

a m : m = c fit : am ; — : — = — : — . 

m m m m 

At I J a b c d 

Also. ain:oiii=:cit:an: — : — = - :-; 

m m n n 

, c d a b . 

am:bm:=z — : — ; — : — =z:cn: an. 
n n m m 

7. Both of the antecedents or both of the consequents of a pro- 
portion, may either be multiplied or divided by the same quantity 
or by equal quantities, without disturbing the proportion. 

Thus, if a :bz=zc:d, or ^ = -y, we have 

6 d 

am cm , . 

-T- z= — r-, orafn:6:=ciii:a: 
b d 

r — = -r-f or a: bn=zc: dn. 
bn dn 

a c b d 

Also. — : 6 = - : d: a : - = c : -. 

lit m n n 

The reason is obvious, for these several results are produced 

by multiplying or dividing equal fractions by the same quantity. 

8. Suppose we have the two proportions, 

a:b=i c:d, and a:b=:m:n. 

Then, according to ax. 7, we have 

c:d=zm:n. Hence, 

Jf two proportions have a common ratio, or a ratio in one pro* 
portion equal to a ratio in the other, the two remaining ratios art 
equal, and may form a proportion. 
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9. Suppose we have the two proportions 

a:b=:c:d, and aimzzze: n,in which the antecedents 
are alike. By changing the means in each, we have 

a:c=zb:d, and a : c = m : it ; consequently, on account 
of the common ratio, a : c, we have 

6 : J z= m : It ; hence, b:m=zd:n. Therefore, 

Jfin ttoo proportions, the antecedents are aUke or equal, the 
consequents vnUform a proportion. 

Suppose now that we have 

a\hz=:c\d, and m:h'=.n\d, two proportions in which 
the consequents are alike. Changing the means in each, we 
have 

a : c =z 6 . cf, and m : n = 5 : d Consequently, on ac- 
count of the common ratio, 

a:c=zmin\ hence, aimz=ic:n. Therefore, 

If in two proportions the consequents are alike or equal, the 
antecedents will form a proportion, 

10. Suppose <i:6 = c:cf, or-^ = --7. 

Adding to or subtracting from both members of the equation 

any quantity m, and reducing to a common denominator, we 

have 

a^hm czhdm , » » t j j 

7 = 3 — , or azhom: o:=zc± dm: d, 

o a 

The last proportion becomes, by changing the means, 

a±bm:cdidm=^b:d=:::a:c (1); 

since, from the given proportion, these last two ratios are equal. 

If, in the given proportion, a:bz=i c:d, both ratios be in- 
verted, the proportion becomes 

o : a zn d : c, or - = -. 

a c 

Adding to or subtracting from both members of this equation 

any quantity m, and reducing to a common denominator, we 

have 
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b:^am dzhcm . , _ , ... 

=r , or 6it fl»i : a = a=t c»i : c, which, 

a c 

if the means be changed, becomes 

b:^am:dzizcm=ia:e=:b:d. {2) 

Comparing proportions (1) and (2) with the given proportion, 
we infer, that. 

In any proportion ^ the first antecedent plus or minus any num.* 
her of times its consequent, is to the second antecedent plus or 
minus the same number of times its consequent, also the first con- 
sequent plus or minus any number of times its antecedent, is to 
the second consequent plus or minus the same nundfer of times its 
antecedent, as the first term is to the third, or as the second is to 
the fourth, ^ 

11. From the proportion bzhom: dzh cm=za:c, which was 
obtained above, we have, by taking the plus sign, 

b -^ am : d '{■' cm=z a : c ; by taking the minus sign, 
b — amid — cm=za:c; hence, 
b'\-am:d'\'Cm=zb — am:d — cm; making »i=l, 
b'-\-a:d'-\-c=ib — a: d-r-c; changing the means, 
b-^a:b — a=zd'\-c id — c. 

From the last two proportions, we infer, that. 

In any proportion, the sum of the first two terms is to the sum 
of the last two, as the difference of the first two terms is to the 
difference of the last two ; also, the sum of the first two terms is 
to titeir difference, as the sum of the last two terms is to their dif 
ference. 

Remark. It is manifest that the last two proportions might 
be written thus : 

a-\-b iC'\'d=za — b ic — d, and 

a-|-6: a — 6z=c-|-rf: c—d', for these are deduced from 
those proportions, in one case, by changing the signs of both 
numerator and denominator of a fraction, and, in the other, by 
changing the signs of both members of an equation. 

)2. Let the proportion, aib=zcid, be given. 
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By changing the means, we have 

a:c=ib:d, or — = 3; whence, 

c a 

, Of a± cm: ez=b±: dm: a. 



c d 

Changing the means in the last proportion, 

a:±:cm:b^dm=zc:d=^a:b, (1) 

By making the means the extremes, and the extremes the 
means, in the given proportion, we have 

c:a=.d:b, or — = -=-; whence, 

a o 

c db a nt : a = dzh bm : b; changing the means, 

c:^am: d^ bm:=za:b=ic:d. (2) 

Comparing proportions (1) and (2) with the given proportion, 
we infer, that. 

In any prapartum, the first antecedent plus or minus any numr 
ber of times the second, is to the first consequent phis or minus the 
same nuaUw of times the second, also the second antecedent plus 
or minus any number of times the first, is to the second consequent 
plus or minus the same number of times the first, as either ant^- 
cedent is to its consequent* 

13. By making »i=r 1, in proportion (2) of nuipber 12, we 
have 

c^a:d:k:b=za:bz=:c:d (1); taking the sign ^, 

c-\-a, rf-j" b=:za:b; taking the sign — , 

c — a:d — bz=a:b; whence, 

c -(- fl : ^ + 6 = c — aid — b (2) ; changing the means, 

c-^-aic — a=id'{-b:d — b (3). 

The last two proportions may evidently become 

a-^c:6 + rf=a — cib^-d, and 
a-\-c:a — czzib-^dib — d. 

Comparing proportions (1), (2), and (3) with the given pro- 
portion, a:bz=cc:d. we infer, that, 
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In any proportion, the sum or difference of the antecedents, is 
to the sum or difference of the consequents, as either antecedent 
is to its consequent ; the sum of the antecedents is to the sum of 
the consequents, as the difference of the antecedents is to the dif- 
ference of the consequents ; also, the sum of the antecedents is to 
their difference, as the sum of the consequents is to their differ" 
ence, 

14. If in any proportion, the antecedents are alike or equal, 
the consequents must be equal; also, if the consequents are alike 
or equal, the antecedents must be equal. 

For equal fractions having equal numerators, must ha?e equal 
denominators; and equal fractions having equal denominators, 
must have equal numerators. 

Thus, if a:bz=a:m, then b = m; or i£ aibzzzcim, and 
a = c, then 6 = m. Also, a : m =z c : m gives a =z c, and 
a:bz=.c:m gives, upon the supposition that 6 = m, a=:c. 

It is moreover evident, that, 

If the second term is greater than the first, the fourth must he 
greater than the third, and conversely ; and if the first tioo terms 
are equal, the last two must also be equal. 

15. Suppose we have a series of equal ratios, viz : 

het'q represent the value of each of these fractions ; then, 

r- = gr, ~ = gr, -TT = 5, y = gr. By multiplication, 

a=:hq, c=zdq, e =^fqt g=zhq. Adding these equations 
a + C'\-e-\'g = bq-\-dq-\'fq-\'hq, or 
a^c + e+gz={b-\'d+f+h)q Dividing by 6 4-^4-/4- A 
a + c + e+g _^_a_c 

a-\'C'\'e'-\-g:b'\'d'-\-f'\'h=za:b=zc:di:ze:f=ig:h. 
Hence, 
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In any series of equal ratios, the sum of the antecedents is to 
the sum of the consequents, as any one of the antecedents is to its 
consequent. 

a c 

16. Ua:b =^ c : d, and e:f=zg:h, that is, — = — , and 

-^ = ~, by multiplying these two equations together, we obtain 

67~ dh' ^^ ^* • *-^= ^^ • ^^' 

The same result would have been obtained by multiplying to- 
gether the corresponding terms of the two given proportions. 
This is called multiplying the proportions in order. Hence, 

If two or more proportions are multiplied in order, the result 
will form a proportion. 

From this it follows, that. 

If proportions are divided in order, the result will form apnh 
portion. 

17. Given, a\hz=,c'.d, or 7 = — . 

o d 

Raising both members to any power denoted by m, we have 
IS = jsr» 01" fl* : 6* = c* : rf*. 

Therefore, 

Similar powers of proportional quantities form a proportion. 

From this it follows, that. 

Similar roots of proportional quantities will form a propor^ 
tion. 
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SECTION L. 
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Art. 140. A series of qaantities, such that each is greater 
(han that which immediately precedes it, or such that each ex- 
seeds that which immediately follows it, by the same quantity, 
*yOnstitutes what is called a progression hy difference^ or arith" 
netical progression. 

Thus, the natural numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c., form such a pro- 
fession, since the difference between any two contiguous num- 
oers is unity. 

Progression by difference may be either increasing or dexreas* 
hig. The series 3, 5, 7, 9, &c. is an increasing, but 20, IS, 16, 
(4, &c. is a decreasing progression. 

To exhibit a progression generally, let a be the first term, and 
^the common difference ; then, if the progression be increasing, 

t 3d 3d 4th 6th 

^ (a -f- d), {a-\'2d), {a-^-S d), (a -|- 4 d), &c., will be succes- 
live terms at the commencement of the series; or, if the progres- 

Ut 9d 8d 4th 5lh 

*ion be decreasing, a, (a — d), {a — 2rf), (a — 3(^, (a — 4d), 
idoc, will be the successive terms. 

By examining these series, we perceive, that if the progression 
s increasing, the second term is found by adding once the com- 
mon difference to the first term ; the third term is found by add- 
ing twice the common difference to the first term ; the fourth, by 
adamg three times, and the fifth, by adding four times the com- 
mou difference, to the first term. But, if the progression is de- 
<.}Asasing, we subtract from the first term, once, twice, three times, 
Co At times the common difference, to find the second, third, 
kun\ fifth terms. That is, in all cases, the difference is multi- 
Pried by a number less by I than that which marks the place of 
the term, and the product is either added to, or subtratted from, 
the drst term. Hence, if in addition to the notation used above^ 

20 
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n denote the number of terms, and I the last term, we shall have 
the formula 

/= a -|- (n — l)d,in an increasing progression ; and 
l=za — (n — l)d, in a decreasing progression. 

If we use the double sign ±» the general formula for the last 
term is, 

/ ^ a db (» — l)d. Therefore, 

To find the last term, multiply the common difference by the 
number of terms minus one, and add the product to the first term 
if the progression is increasing, or subtract the product from the 
first term if the progression is decreasing. 

Ex, 1. Find the 10th term of the progression, 3, 7, 1 1, &c. 

In this example, a = 3, d=z4, and it = 10; by substituting 
these values in the fcnrmula, lz=ia'^~{n — 1)^, we have /=34- 
(10— 1) 4 = 3+9 . 4 = 3 + 36=39. The last term therefore 
is 39. 

Ex, 2. Find the 8th term of the series, 60, 48, 46, &o. 

We have, in this case, 7 = 50 — (8 — l)2==5d — 7 . 2 = 
59 — 14 = 36. 

Art. 1411. We wish now to find a formula for the sum of any 
number of terms in progression by diffisrence. For this pur- 
pose, let 8 denote the sum of all the terms in the precession, a, 
a + i^y a+2 il, &c. Then, 

MM 8d 41b itlh 

8=a-\-{a+d) + ia+2d) + {a + 3d)+ +1 (1) 

If we begin with the last term, it is evident that the successive 
terms of the same progression will be /, / — d, I — 2d, I — Sd, 
&»a Hence, 

•Nth (»--l)th (n-.9)th (X — S)di lat 

^=/+(/— tf) + (/— 2rf) + (/— 3rf)+ +a. (2) 

Remark, The terms cannot all be written, unless some defi- 
nite value be given to n. Points are therefore used, to supply 
..he place of the indefinite number of terms which are omitted 

Addmg the e^altons (1) and (2), we have 
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25=(a + /) + («-H0 + (a+0 + (a+/) + ... + («+0; 
or, since the quantities included in the several parentheses are 

the same, and since n represents the number of terms, 
2 ^= ft (a -{r /) ; and, therefcH'e, 

7%e sum of any number of terms in progression by difference, 
is found, by multiplying the sum of the first and last terms by 
half the number of terms, or by multiplying half the sum of the 
first and last terms by the number of terms. 

By substituting the value of I in the formula just found, we 
can obtain another formula for 8. For, since /=ad=(» — l)d, 

we have S=s -^ — ' ^ i— =* = ^ ^ , or, 

In the first formula for the sum, it is necessary to find / before 
we can find S; but, by the second formula, iSi can be found, when 
a, d and n are known, without previously finding /. 

Ez, Find the sum of 12 terms of the series, 7, 9, 11, d&c. 

In this example, a =7, dzsi2, and nz=il2. We first find 
the last term and then the sum. By substituting in the fb^mula for 
/, we have /=7-f(12— 1)2=29. Then subsCituting in the first 

formula for S, we have S= ^^C^^^) = 6 . 36 = 216. 

By using the second formula for S, we have 

12 2 11 

^= 12 . 7 -I- ^^ = 12 . 7 + 12 . 11 = 12 (7 + 11) = 

12 . 18 = 216. 

N. B* The two formulae, /= adb («— 1)^^, and 8=. !LlfHhO^ 
should be retained in memory by the learner. 

Art. 143. The first and last terms of a progression are called 
the extremes ; and, when the number of terms is odd, the middle 
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one is called the mecm, but when the number of terms is even, 
the two situated midway between the extremes, are called the 
means. 

If we obserre the process of adding equations (1) and (2), in Art. 
141, it will be manifest, that the sum of any two terms equally 
distant from the exfremes, is the same as the sum of the extremes. 

Moreover, if the number of terms is odd, the sum of the extremes 
vnll he equal to twice the mean. For, the number of terms being 
odd, the middle terms of equations (1) and (2) will be of the same 
value, although expressed in one by a plus a certain number of 
times the diff^ence^ and.in the other by / minus the same num- 
ber of tin^^Pifae difference. These two middle terms therefore 
being a^Wd, their sum will be the same as twice one of them. 

Art 143. The two equations, /z=a-f-(n — l)d, and S = 

n(a + l) 

^ — ', involve five different quantities, any three of which 

being given, the remaining two can be found. 

There may arise then the ten following problems, viz : 
1. Given a« d and n, find / and S. 



2. Given a 

3. Given a 

4. Given a 
6. Given a 

6. Given a 

7. Given d, 

8. Given d, 

9. Given n 
10. Given d 



d and J, find n and S. 

n and 8, find d and /. 

I and 8, find d and n. 

n and I, find d and 8, . h^^ 

d and 8, find n and /. 

n and 8, find a and /. 

n and /, find a and 8. 

I and 8, find a and d. 

I and 8, find a and n. 
The first of these problems has already been solved, and the 
equations which we have found for / and 8, may be assumed, in 
the solution of the other nine problems. Of these last we shall 
solve the fiflh, and leave the others to be performed by the 
learner. 

The problem is, to find d and 8, when a, / and n are known. 

The value of ^S^ is already given, viz : 8:= ^ ^ '- ; and the 
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equation /=:a-f-(n — l)d, gives, by transposition and division^ 

n — 1 

Art. 14:4. This value of d will enable us to insert any num- 
ber of terms between two given quantities, a and /, so that the 
whole series shall form a progression by difference. The quan- 
tities thus inserted, are called mean differentials^ or arithmetical 
means* 

Thus, if it be required to insert m mean differentials between 
the quantities a and /, as there would be m -|- 2 terms in the 
whole, to find the common difference, we have only to substitute 
m -{- 2 instead of n, in the formula for d, which gives d = 

I — a / — a 

j»+2 — 1 "" JiT+l* 

Hence, 

When a certain number of mean differentials is to he inserted 
between two .quantities^ to find the common difference^ divide the 
difference between the quantities by a number greater by one than 
the number of terms to he inserted. 

Knowing the common difference, it is easy to write the pro- 
gression, which, expressed in general terms, will ||^ as follows, 
viz : 

ma + l (in— l)fl+2Z (m — 2)/i4-3/ . 

^' m+1' a+l ' w+1 ' ' 

As an example, let it be required to insert six mean differen- 
tials between 4 and 25. 

Here df= — r^, becomes dz=z — - — = 3; and the pro- 

111 + 1' 7 

gression is 4, 7, 10, 13, 16, 19, 22, 25. 

It is manifest from what precedes, that, 
20* 
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If between the terms of a progression by difference taken two 
and two, the same number of mean differentials be inserted, the 
result will be in progression. 

For example, let it be required to insert between every two 
adjacent terms of the progression, 3, 9, 15, 21, two mean differ- 
entials. 

In this case, d = — j-^r becomes d = — ^— = 2 ; and the 

m -|- 1 o 

progression is 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 17, 19, 21. 



SECTION LI. 

EXAMPLB8 HrYOLYXirO PROOaBSHlOir BT DXrrS&BNCE. 

Art 14:S. 1. How many strokes does a clock strike in 12 
hours ? 

2. Find the 10th term and the sum of the first 10 terms of the 
series, 20, 25, 30, &c. 

3. Find the I6th term and the sum of the first 16 terms in the 
series, 100, 98, 96, &c. 

4. Find the last term and the sum of the series, 12, 13^, 14^, 
d&c. the number of terms being 30. 

5. The number of terms being 28, find the last term and the 
sum of the series, 3, 3^, 4f , &c. 

6. Insert six mean differential^ between 20 and 55. 

7. Insert five mean differenttai^^tween 6 and 10. 

8. Insert five mean differiefnttlds, between every two adjacent 
terms of the progression, 5, 17, 29, 41. 

9. Suppose that, as in Venice, a clock denoted, by the number 
of strokes, the hours from 1 to 24, how many strokes would 
such a clock strike in 24 hours? 

10. A farmer wished to set out, upon a triangular piece of 
land, 25 rows of apple trees, the first row containing 2 trees, the 
second 5, the third 8, and so on. How many trees did he re- 
quire for his purpose? 
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n A gardener has 100 plants and a reservoir of water all in 
a straight line, the plants being 3 feet asunder, and the reservoir 
10 feet from the first plant. How far must he walk in order to 
water these plants, if he commence at the reservoir, and return 
to it for a new supply of water for each plant, finally coming to 
the reservoir after having watered the last one ? 

12. A falling body descends, in vacuo, 16-^ feet the first sec- 
ond, and in each succeeding second, 32|- feet more than in the 
preceding. How far will a body descend in 10 seconds ? 

13. We observe that, in the preceding question, the difference 
is just double the first term. Let the learner generalize that 
question, by substituting, in the second formula for S,2a instead 
ofd. 

14. Two travelers, A and B, 188 miles asunder, set out at 
the same time with the intention of meeting. A goes regularly. 
10 miles per day ; but B goes 3 miles the first day, 6 the second. 
9 the third, and so on. In how many days will they meet? ^ 

15. Two men, 135 miles asunder, set out at different times and 
travel towards each other. One starts 5 days before the other, 
and goes 1 mile the 1st day, 2 miles the 2d, 3 miles the 3d, and 
so on. The other travels 20 miles the 1st day, 18 the 2d, 16 the 
3d, and so on. How many days and what distance will each 
have traveled when they meet ? 

16. Divide 51 into three parts, which shall form a progression 
by difference, the common difference being 5. 

17. Find three numbers in arithmetical progression, such that 
their sum shall be 18 and their continued product 192. 

Remark. Let y = the common difference, and x = the mean 
term. Then x — y, tr, and a; + y will represent the numbers. 

18. DiviHe 50 into five parts, which shall form a progression 
by difference, of which the first term shall be to the last as 7 
to 3. . 

19. There is a number consisting of three digits, which form 
a decreasing arithmetical profession. The sum of the digits is 
9, and if 396 be subtracted from the number, the digits will be 
inverted. Required the number. .- \ 
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PBOO&K88XOir BT QTTOTIBirT. 

Art 140. A progression hy quotient , called also geometrical 
progression^ is a series of qaantities such, that, if any one of 
them be divided by the next preceding, the quotient will be the 
same, in whatever part of the series the two successive terms are 
taken. 

Progression by quotient may be either tnereasing or decreas 
ing. Thus, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32 form an increasing, and 60, 20, ^, 
^, a decreasing progression by quotient. 

The quotient arising from the division of any term by that 
which precedes it, is called the common ratio. The ratio in the 
first of the two progressions given above, is 2, and that in the 
[Second is ^. 

^kln general, let a, b, c, d, &c. be the successive terms of a pro- 
gression. 

Let q represent the constant ratio; then, since each term is-^ 
times the preceding, we have 

6 zr a jr, c = a 9*, rf=^ a y', « = « gr*, d&c. 

Now representing the last term hy /, and supplying by points 
the place of the indefinite number of terms omitted, the terms of 
the prc^ression will be, 

IM 9d 8d 4<h Hk Oik 7tk 

a, aq, aq^, aq^, aq\ aq^, aif, , /. 

We readily perceive, that the exponent of q in any term is ess 
by unity, than the number which marks the place of that term. 
Thus, the 4th term is a ^^ the 5th a q^. Consequently, if n rep- 
resent the number of terms, the nth or last term will be aq'^'~K 
Therefore, the formula for the last term is 

Hence. 

Any term of a progression by quotient, may bejhund, by mul» 
tiplying the first term by that power of the ratio, denoted by a 
number 1 less than that which marks the place of the term. 
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\ 

Ex, What is the sixth term of the series, 3, 6, 12, &c.? 

Here a = 3, q = 2, and » = 6; therefore, /= a^*"^ be- 
comes /= 3 . 25 = 3 . 32 = 96. 

Ex. 2. Required the 7th term of the seiies 3645, 1215, 405, 

In this question, a = 3645, g = ^, n = 7. Then I = 3645 X 
a)6=: 3645.^4^ =5. 

Art. 147. To find the sum of any number of terms, denote 
this sum by S ; then 

Multiplying this equation by q, we have 

Subtracting the former of these equations from the latter, ob« 
serving- that the terras of the second members all cancel except a 
and a g", we obtain 

qS — S=zaq* — a; or (q — l)S=a^ — a; consequently, 

But ^'~ = — ^ ; substituting / instead of its 

equal, aq^"^, vre have S=z -= — —, 
•* q — 1 

We have then two formul® for the sum of a geometrical pro- 
gression, viz : 

^^^(?!zzI),^dS=?^. Hence, 
g — 1 q — l 

To find the sum of a progression by quotient, subtract unity 
from that power of the ratio, denoted by the number of terms, 
multiply the remainder by the first term, and divide the product 
by the ratio minus unity ; or, multiply the last term by the ratio, 
subtract tht first term from the product, and divide the remainder 
by the ratio minus unity. 
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Ex. Required the sum of the series, 1, 2, 4, 8, &c., the 
number of terms being 10? 

In this question, az=l, q=z2, and n = 10. Therefore, 8z=z 

Ma^'-l) _ 1(1024-1) _ 
2-1 - ~2=1 ^'^ 

Or we may first find the last term, and then use the formula, 

iSr= ^^~^ . We have then 7 = 1 . 2» = 612, and Sz=z 
q — i 

2.512 — 1 1024—1 ,^^ 

2-1 =-^ = ^^- 

Ex. 2. Required the sum of the first six terms of the series, 
10, 5, J, &c. ? 

Here a = 10, g == |-, and n = 6. Using the first formula for 
S. we have 5=^»tg;'-l] ^ lO(A-l) ^ lO(-M)^ 

^^ = 19«. 

Art. 148. If 9 is a proper firaction, q — 1 will be negative; 
9* — 1 will also be negative, since any power of a proper frac- 
tion, if the index is greater than unity, is less than the fraction 
itself. Changing the signs of numerator and denominator, in 

,- -__, , ^ a(\ — o*) r^ a — aq* 

the formula for S, we have o = — i; =-^, or i8^= — ; ^. 

i — q i — q 

Now, as the powers of a fraction less than unity become less 

and less, the greater the index of the power, it follows that if n, 

the number of terms, is infinitely great, q^ must be infinitely 

a— flfl'* 

small, that b, zero. In this case, Sz= ^ will become S=z 

1 — q 

a — a . a 

Since q is supposed to be a fraction, let it be represented by 
- , so that g = — . We shall then have 8=. - — - = 



n 1 — 5 n — I 
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The formula, therefore, for the sum of a decreasing progres- 
sion by quotient, continued to infinity, is 

« na 

S = . 

n — m 

Hence, 

To find the sum of an infinite decreasing series in progression 
by quotient , multiply the first term by the denominator^ and di" 
vide the product by the difference between the denominator and 
numerator of the ratio. 

If 9 is a fraction whose numerator is 1, the formula for the 

sum of an infinite decreasing series, becomes ^=: -. 

n — 1 

Ex. What is the sum of the series, 5, -i^, ^, &c., continued 

to infinity. 

5-. 3 
In this example, a = 5, and 9 = f ; therefore, /S^= '= 

o— — 2 

15. 

Art. 14:9. From the formula for the sum of an infinite de- 
creasing progression by quotient, may be deduced the rule given 
in arithmetic, for reducing periodical fractions ^ sometimes called 
repeating and circulating decimals, to vulgar fractions. 

Let us take the decimal '333 continued infinitely. This is a 
progression by quotient, in which the first term a is -^, the sec- 
ond y^, 6lc,, the common ratio q being yV* Hence, by sub- 
stitution, the. formula, S = , becomes S == ~5- — r- = 

n — 1 10 — 1 

Again, in the fraction, *0404 &c., a = -f Jzr> ^^d q = y^ ; 
hence, S= ^^ becomes Sz=z Y^'_^ = ^. 

In like manner, the sum of -296296 &c., = ^^"^^^^ 

' ' 1000—1 

— 886 
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T^t US take the fraction *428571428571 &c. Here a = 
tV\AAAV> and as the second period is '000000428571, q = 

loodooTT* •■■ "Creforc o = 1000000 1 ^^ isiiSs* 

which reduced, is f . 

Consequently we see, as in arithmetic, that the repeating or 
circulating Jigures are to be made the numerator of a /reunion, 
whose denominator is as many 9s as there are repeating figures^ 
and then the resulting fraction is to he reduced to its lowest 
terms. 

If the repeating figures do not commence immediately after 
the decimal point, we have only to find the value of the repeat- 
ing part, and add it to the decimal which precedes, reducing 
them both to the same denominator. 

For example, -5333 &c. zn ^s^g- -f- y^ "f" n/W ^^^j ^^ which 
the first term of the progression is y^, and the ratio -^ ; in this 

3 . 10 

case, the sum of the whole is j*\y -}* ^ q = i^^r + A = 

90 — ^« — T^- 

Art. ISO. Suppose that a and / were given, and it were re- 
quired to insert between them any number of terms, such that 
the whole should form a progression by quotient The terms 
thus introduced are called mean proportionals, or geometric 
means. 

Making an equation between the two values of S, given in the 
two formulae, we have 

— — = — = 5l _ ; from which we derive successivelf 

aq^ — a=zql — a, aq*:=zqly aq*'~^=zl, 

k— 1 



g-»=i.and,:^^i.. 



Now, if it be required to insert m terms between a and /, since 
there would be m -f- 2 terms in the whole, we put m -f- 2 instead 
of R, in the value of q, just found. 
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We hare then 

iri-f 1 



=v^- 



Hence, 



When any number of mean proportionals is to be inserted 5e- 
ttffeen two quantities, to find the common ratio, divide the greater 
quantity by the less, and extract the root of the quotient to the dcr 
gree denoted by the number of terms to be inserted plus unity. 

Knowing the common ratio, it is easy to write the progression^ 
which is expressed in general terms as follows, nz : 

m+l m + l m+l ' 

• '.•\/i.'\/W.'\/W- ' 

Ex. Insert five mean proportionals between 2 and 128. 



' 1 =vl ' 



In this example the formula, q z=\/ - , becomes ^ = 

y/JLfi z= ^64 =r 2 ; and the progression is 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 

128. 

It. is manifest, that the same nuilrlber of mean proportionals 
may be inserted between the terms of a progression by quotient 
taken two and two, and the result will be in progression. 

Ex, Between every two adjacent terms of 3, 24, 192, insert 
two mean proportionals. 

In this case, q = y/^ = 1/8 =;= 2 ; and the resulting pro« 

gression is 3, 6, 12, 24, 48, 96, 192. ^ , 

r\ * 

Art. t«ll. In the Ibrmula already given, a, q and n were 
supposed to be known, and it was required to find I and S, But 
if any three of the five quantities, a, q, n, I and 8, are known, 
the remaining two may be found. 

There may be, therefore, ten different problems ; but the stu- 
dent, at this stage of his progress, is capable of solving only font 
of them. Four of the remaining six Mrill be solved under th^ 

21 
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head of logarithms ; but the two others give rise to equations 
too cUfficult of solution to be admitted into an elementary trea- 
tise. 

Let the pupil solve the following problems. 

1. Given a, q and n ; find / and S, 

Note. This question has already been solved, and the results 
may be assumed in solving those which follow. 

2. Given a, n and /; find q and S. 

3. Given q, n and Z; find a and S, 

4. Given q, n and S: find a and /. 



SECTION LIIl 
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Art. tSft. 1. Required the last term and the sum of the pro- 
gression, 5, 10, 20, &c., the number of terms being 8. 

2. What is the 5th term, and the sum of the first five terms of 
the progression, 1, ^, ^, &c. ? 

3. There are three numbers forming a geometrical progres- 
' / sion, in which the mean is 10, and the sum of the extremes 52. 
/\ Required the numbers. 

Let X = the ratio. Then — , 10, and 10 x will represent th« 
terms. 

4. A gentleman, without reflecting upon the result, agreed to 
pay his gardener I dollar for the first month, two for the second, 
and so on, doubling his wages each month for a year. What 
would be the amount of the year's wages t 

5. There are four numbers in progression by quotient; the 
ium of the first three is 130, and that of the last three is 390 
Required the numbers. 

Let X rz ()ie fi^s^ m^n^ber, a^^ y =p the cpipmon ratio. 
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Then, x, ^y^^y^t^y^ will represent the numbers, and we 
have the equations, 

(1) aj + a;y + a;y2-.i30; 

(2) a;y + ajy2 + a;y3 — 390. 

Separating the first members into factors, we haVe 

(3) x(l+y+y«) = 130; 

(4) a;y(l+y + y2) = 390. 

Divide the 4th by the 3d ; this gives 

y = 3. , 

Substituting this value of y in the 3d, we have 

aj (i + 3 + 9) =: 130, or 
13 2 = 130 ; consequently, 
X=:10. 

The numbers are, therefore, 10, 30, 90, 270. 

6. There are five numbers in progression by quotient ; the sum 
of the first four is 468, and that of the last four is 2340. What 
are these numbers 1 v 

7. Divide 217 into three parts which shall form a geometrical 
progression, such that the third term shall exceed the first by 
168. 

8. The sum of three numbers in progression by quotient is 
104 ; and the mean term is to the sum of the extremes as 3 to 
10. Required the numbers. 

9. There are three numbers in progression by quotient, and 
the sum of the first and second is to the sum of the second and 
third as 1 to 2. What are these numbers '^<^j 

10. There are three numbers in progression by difference, 
such that if the second power of the first be increased by 1, that 
pf the second by 5, and that of the third by 41, the results will 
form a progression by quotient, in which the sum of the terms 
will be 130, and the sum of the extremes will be to the mean as 
10 to 3. Required the numbers. 

11. Find a mean proportional between 9 and 4. 

12. Find a mean prooortional between 4 and 25. 
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13. Find a mtim proportional between 7 and 9» carried to 
three decimals. 

14. Find a mean proportional between 75 and 425, accurate 
to three decimals. 

15. Find the sum of the series, 1^ j^, ^^ &c., carried to in- 
finity. 

16. Find the sum of the series, 4, i, f, 6lc., continued to in- 
finity. 

17. Find the sum of 7, ^, ^, &c., continued to infinity. 
18.» What is the sum of 81, 9, 1, i, &g., eonfinued to in- 
finity? 

19. Insert three nlean proportionals between 2 and 1G2. 

20. Insert two mean proportionals between 5 and 1060. 

21. Insert a mean proportional between every two adjacent 
terms of the progression, 3, 75, 1875, 46875. 

22. Insert two mean proportionals between every two adja- 
cent terms of the series, 1, 8, 64, 512. 
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Art. 1S9, Sohre the following equations. 

1. Given v/6 -f- 3 2 = 6 ; to find x. 
Squaring both members, we have 

6-|-3x = 36; hence, 
X =z 10. Ans. 

2. Given (16 + x«)* — a5 = 2; to find x. 
By transposition, 

(16 -f- a:^)* = 2 -f- 2 ; squaring both members, 

16 -}- a:^ = «' 4~ ^ ^ "f" ^ J transposing, 
x^ — x^ — 42 = 4 — 16; reducing, changing the signs 
and dividing, 

a: = 3. Ans. 
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3. Givea ' - . ^ = .- , ^ ; to find x. 

Clearing the equation of fractions and reducing, 
X + 34 ^x -|- 168 = a; -|- 42 4/2 + ^^^ 5 transposing, 
ar-|-34^r — x — 42^x = 152 — 168; reducing, 

— 8 ^x :::= — 16 ; changing the signs and dividing by 8, 

^x =:2; squaring, 
X = 4. Ans. 



4. Given ^x2-|-5ax + 6* = ^/a + x; to find x. 
Raising both members to the mth pow«r, 

^/x*4"^^*H"^* = ^"t"*» squaring, 
^ x*+^^*4"^ = <»*"t"2<'*4"*^i transposing and re- 

jiuciag, 

3 a X = c^ — h^\ dividing by 8 «, 

X = —5—-. Ans. 

5. Given (x + 6)* = (x — 6)*; to find x. 

Raising both members to the 4th power, 
x + 6=:(x — 6)«, or 

x-f-6=:x3 — 12x4-96; inverting the memb^s, 
x^ — 12x4-36s=:x4~6! ^i^n^qposing and reducing, 
x2— 13x = — 30. 

Now, by sabstiiutijig in formida 4ih, Art 96, 

x=. y ±^_304-A|a= \?db}» Hence, 
X == 10, or X = 3. Ant. 

We see, from the preceding examples, that an equation con- 
taining radical quantities, may generally be freed from them, by 
raising both members to the power denoted by the degree of the 
radical, the operation being repeated, if necessary. When some 
of the terms do not contain radicals, it is usually best, in the first 
place, to make them constitute one member, and the remaining 
terms the other. 

21* 
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Many of the problems in this and the following section will 
give several answers each, if the double sign dz be prefixed to 
roots of an even degree. 

Find z in the following eqaations. 

6. ^x^^ +4 = 9. 

7. x-|-(x-|-6)* = 2 + 3(x + 6)^. 

8. ^12+^ = y/x +2. 

9. y/7 — 2 = 4— 3^x7 

10. /H^ = y/x + 1. 

11. (x — 32)^=16 — x*. 

The mode pursued in the preceding questions, frequently leads 
to equations of so elevated a degree, that their solution would be 
too difficult for an elementary work. Other expedients, there- 
fore, are often to be preferred. 

Whenever an equation can be reduced to the form of x^'*=b 
p x" = ih 9, that is, to an equation, in which the unknown quan- 
tity is found in two terms only, and has an exponent in one of 
them double its exponent in the other, it may be solved after the 
manner of affected equations of the second degree. 

12. Given x* + 6 xS = 135 ; to find x. 

First consider x^ as the> unknown quantity, and make the first 
member a perfect square, 

x^ 4" ^ ** 4" ^ = 1^ 9 extracting the square root, 
X* -(- 3 = i: 12 ; transposing and reducing, 
x^ = 9 or — 15 ; taking the square root of this, 

X = d= 3, or X = db v/— 15. 



Hence, x=3, x = — 3, x=^ — 15, or x = — ^ — 15. 

This question might have been solved by means of formula 
1st, Art. 96. 

Thus, x2 = — 3=bvA55+Y=— 3±12=9 or = — 15; 
then X = ± 3, or X = d=^/ — 15. 
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13. Given z + 4 ^/» = 32 ; or what is the same, x -|- 4a:* = 
32 ; to find x. 

In this equation consider ^x as the unknown quantity. By 
the formula 1st, Art. 9G, we have 



V/x =-.2d=v/^ + 4; 

y/x.= 4, or ^x = — 8; squaring both equations, 
X = 16, or 2 =: 64. Ans. 

14. Given 2 y/x -(- 3 ^ J= 27 ; to find x. 



Dividing by 2, 

Referring to the formula, considering i/^x as the unknown 
quantity, 



4.~ 

4. — 



4 



\7x = — idbv/¥+Ai l»ence, 

y^x =3, or y^x = — J ; taking the 4th power of both 
equations, 

X = 81, or X = ^fJ-. Ans. 

15. Given x*-(- 10 =:5x* + 4; to find x. 
Transposing and reducing, 

X* — 5 x^ = — 6 ; completing the square, . 

X* — 5x*4"V= — ^+^» or, reducing the second 
member, 

x^ — 5 X* -|- y = ^ ; taking the square root, 

1 
x^ -— J == dt i ; transposing and reducing, 

x*z=:3, or x* = 2; raising both equations to the 6th 
power, 

x = 729, orx = 64. Ans. * 

If we had substituted in formula 4th, Art. 90, the operation 
would have been shorter. 
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16. Given y^x* +V^*' = ^^/^ J ^o fi^d x. 
Taking the roots of the perfect squares and placing them be- 
fore the radical sign, 

X* ^/x 4" ^ V/* == ^ V^* > dividing by ^x, 
x» + x = 6. 

This may now be solved like any affected equation ; and the 
following equations may be solved like the preceding. 

17. 2x^ + 8x^ = 24. 
,>18. x«— 8x3— 613 = 0. 

20. x* + 7x* — 44 = 0. 

21. 4x* + x* = 39. 

22. 3x« + 42x3 = 3a2l. 

23. x* + x* = 6x* _ 
. 24. X — 4x* = 45. 

25. 4x* = 7x*— 6. 

26. 5x*— 8x* = 4x* + 342. 

27. 3x — 4y/x =240. 

28. 3y/7 + 7^/'^ = 48. 
^ ^rx + 2 _ 4-yx 

4 + ^/x y/x 

30. ^x^"— 2y/x — x = 0. 

31. ax^ + 6x* = c. 

32. Given x4-5=^/x + 6-f"6; to find x. 
By transposition, 

x + 5— y/iHP5 = 6. 

Considering ^x t|- 6 as the unknown quantity, and completing 
the square. 



/, ^' 
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x-\-5 — ^x-|~^ + i = ^ + i= V» taking the root 



tions^ 



^x + 5 — vj" = i J ; ransposing and reducing, 
^a;-|-5=:3, or ^x-(-5 = — 2; squaring both equa- 

X'{'S=:9fOTX'\'5=z4i transposing and reducing, 
x = 4, oraj = — 1. Ans. 

^ Another method. 



Resume the equation, x -[- 5 — i/x -|- 5 = 6. 



Substitute some letter, as y, instead of r/x -|-5; then we have 

^x-j-6 = y, and consequently x4-5 = y2; hence, the 
equation becomes 

y2 — y = 6. This gives, by the formula, 

y = id=^6+i = Si or y = — 2; therefore, 
ya = 9; ory3 = 4. 

Buly3=x-|-6; hence, 

x4-5 = 9; orx-|-5=:4; transposing and reducmg, 
X = 4 ; or X = — 1. Ans. 

The latter method of solution is preferable, as it saves the ne- 
cessity of repeatedly writing a polynomial. 

33. Given2x9 + 3x — 5y/2x2 + 3x + 9 = — 3; to find x. 
Adding 9 to each member, 



2x2 + 3x + 9— 5^2x2+3x + 9 = 6. 

Let y z= ^2a?+^3x + 9 ; theny3=:2x»4-3x-|-9; hence, 
y9 —5 y == 6 ; then, by formula 2d, Art 96, 

y = |db\/6-|-y = 6, ory = — 1; hence, 
y2 = 36, or y9 = 1. Taking the 1st value of y', 
^x^ + 3x + 9=z26; 

X2 + }X = VJ 

x = 3; or. x=z — f. 
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Taking the other ralue of y', riz : I, 

2*»4-3x+9=l; 
x« + fa! =— 4; 

«r=— id=v/ — 4+^ ; 

x =— i±v^— H; 

— 3±i/— 65 

x = J 

Soire the following equations. 

34. x + 16— 7v/x+ 16 = 10— 4y/x + 16 

35. X.+ y/^TS = 2 +3^x + 6. 

36. x«— 2x-f-6^x«— 2*+5 = ll. 

37. (10+x)i— (10+x)*=3. ■ 

38. (x— 6)»— 3(x— 6)*=40. 



v/x«+x+6 18-(#i/«^+x+6-2) 

^' 3 — y/x^+x + » 

3x+33 

40. :^— x+6y/2xa— 5x+6=— ^— . 
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XZXaCISM lie X4VATI0SI OF TH« •■POWn DXOIIX* WITH TWO 0W- 

KVOWir aUAlTTITtXS. 

Art. 1«4. 1. Givea | *+f ?= 18^ } 5 *<> find x and y. 

From the lat equation, 
X =2y ; aubetitate this ralue of y in the 2d equation, 
4y9— y9=12; 
3y9 = 12; 
y»=4; 
y = ±2. 
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Hence, x rz 2y = ± 4. 

In the preceding question, the Taloe of one unknown quantity 
was found in one equation, and substituted in the other ; and in 
this way the solution can be effected, when one of the given 
equations is of the first degree, and the oth^ of the second. 

Find X and y in the following equations. 

4x+2y_ 
2. < 3 "~^- 
5zy = 50. 

--2 

X — y = 15. 
A 5aJ+4y=14. ^ 

5. < y 

Cx«4.3ya = 28. 

When both equations are above the first degree, different ex 
pedients are to be adopted, which will be best learned from 
examples. 

C(l) «y = 60. 
''• 1(2) x^+y^=zl25. 

Adding twice the 1st to the 2d, 

(3) «2 ^ 2 « y + y^ = 225 ; takmg the square root 

(4) a;+y = =hl5. 

Subtracting twice the 1st from the 2d, 

(5) x^ — 2«y-|-y9=25; taking the square root, 

(6) X— y = ±5. 

Adding the 4th and 6th, and dividing by 2, 

xz=dblO. 
Subtracting the 6th from the 4tb, and dividing by 2, 
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By taking all the possible combinations of the signs in the 2d 
members of the 4th and 6thy we have 

« = 10, and y = 5 ; or, 
x = — 10, and ym— 6; or, 
X = 5, and y = 10 ; or, 
X = — 6, and y = — 10. 

^ ^(1) x2+xy = 12. 



■ I 



(2) xy + y2 = 24. 
Adding the 1st and 2d, 

(3) x24-2xy + y2=:36; taking the root, 

(4) x4.y = d=6. 

But, x^'\'Xyz=.12iA the same as 

(x4-y)3;=: 12; substituting in this ±6 instead of 

=b6x=12; 

x = ±2. 

Substituting this value of x in the 4th, 

±2+y = ±6; 
y = d=6=F2, or, 

y = ±4. 

In the last equation but one, the upper signs correspond, as 
also do the lower. 

C(l) x+y = ,. 
°' i(2) xy = a^ 

Squaring the 1st, 

(3) x2-}-2xy4-y^=s^; subtracting from this 4 
times the 2d, 

(4) x^ — 2xy-}-y^ = 5* — 4a^; taking the square 
root, 

(5) X— y = ±y/s2_4a3. 

Adding the 1st and 5th, and dividing by 9, 

_ 5=fcv/5g— 4g« ' 

x- 2 . 
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Subtracting the 5th from the 1st, and dividing by 3, 

y= — ^^-o • 



im x3 + y3z=189. 



(2) x3 + y3z=189. 

Adding 3 times the 1st to the 2d, 

(3) Jc34-322y + 3xya-(-y3=:729; taking the 3d 
root, 

(4) *+y = 9. 

But the first member of the 1st is the same as 3;y(x-|-y) ; 
substituting 9 for x4~y> ^^^ ^^^ becomes 

(5) 9zy=180; hence, 

(6) zy = 20. 

Squaring the. 4th, 

(7) a;2 -|- 2 X y -(- y2 --. 81 ; subtracting from this 4 
times' the 6th, 

(8)* x2_2a;y^y2--i. takiug tho 2d Toot, 
(9) X — y = db 1 ; adding the 4th and 9th and divid- 
ing by 2, 

% = -r-^r — = 5, or 4. 

Subtracting the 9th from the 4th, and dividing by 2, 

y = — ^=4, or5. 
10 5 0) ^-y^=1776. 

Divide the 1st by the 2d, 

(3) £9 4- ys = 74 ; adding the 2d and 3d, and divid- 
ing by 2, 

x^ = 49 ; hence, 
x = d:7. 

Subtracting the 2d from the 3d, and dividing by 2, 

y3 = 25; hence, 

y = ±5. 

22 
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C(l) «^ + «+y = 18-y8. 
"• ^2) xy = 6. 

From the 1st by transposition, 

(3) x8 + X + y + y2 -- 18 ; adding to this twice the 2d, 

(4) x* + 2xy-f-y2_j«x-|-y = 30; or what is the same, 

(5) (x + y )' + (x -|- y) = 30 ; completing the square, 

(6) (« + y)» + (2 + y) + i = 30 + i=-4A; taking the 
2d root, 

(7) » + y + i = db-y'; whence, 

(8) X 4" y = 6» or — 6- 

Substituting these values of x -|- y in the 3d, and transposing, 

(9) x9 + y3 = 13, or 24 ; from this subtracting twice the 2d, 

(10) x2— 2xy-(-y9= 1, or 12; taking the 2d root 

(11) X— y = dbl, ordb2^/37 adding the 8th and 11th, and 
dividing by 2, 

x=:3, or2, or — 3 ±^3; subtracting the 11th from 
8th, and dividing by 2, • 

y = 2, or 3, or — 3 qp/ST 
Solve the following equations. 

x4-y=:3y. 

y 



14 i*'— *y+y'=w- 

' (a;y=rl6. 

15. ^'"-'^rffi 



16 [\/*_+Vyj=^^- 

17. (**-y*=3. 

(x* + y* = 7. 
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\ 



18. 



19. 



20. 




/>''/*• » 



21. 



4xy=96 — a;9y9. 
i + y = 6. 

Remark, Find the value of xy in the Ist^ as an affected 
equation. /fe^^^il 

, ^i9 + xy + y«=l33. 

Remark. Divide the 2d by the 1st. 
2i 5^— ^r^+yz=6. 

Sometimes, when an equation is given in the form of a pro« 
portion, it may be transformed to a more simple proportion, and 
the solution may be facilitated by means of the principles given 
ui Art. 139. 

Find the values of x and y in the following examples. 

5z+y:x — y=:13:5. 
^- ix + y8 = 25. 

The 1st gives, by Proportions, 11th, 

2x:2y = 18:8; hence. Prop. 6tb, 
X : y = 9 : 4 ; and, Prop. 3d, 

9y 

x=-. 

Substituting this value of x in equation 2^, 

9v 
y^4--x~^* whence. 
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y=— t=tV/^ + H = — fiV; 

y = 4, or — 6^. Conseqaently, 

x = ?^ = 9,or— 14rir. 

C(l) xy = 24. 

i(2) x3— y3:(x— y)3=19:l. 

Dividing both terms of the Ist ratio of 2d by x — y, Prop. 
6th, 

(3) x9+xy + y«:(x— y)«=19.1,or, 

(4) x« + xy-f y*:**— 2xy+y«=19:l; hence, 
Prop. 10th, 

(5) 3xy:18 = x»— 2xy-|-y3:l; sabstitating 24 
for xy in the 1st term, 

(6) 72 : 18 = (x — y )« : 1 ; hence. Prop. 6th, 

(7) 4 : 1 = (x— y)a : 1 ; and, Frop. 14th, 

(8) (x — y )S = 4 ; from which, 

(9) X— y = =fc2. 

Adding 4 times the Ist to the sqaare of the 9th, 

(10) xa+2xy+y9=100; extracting the root, 

(11) x + yz=±:10. 

Adding the 9th to the 11th, and dividing by 2, 

x = d=6. 
Subtracting the 9th firom the 11th, and dividing by 2, 

y = ±4. 

<x:y = 6:4. 
'*'• ^aj+6:y— 1 = 6:3. 

28. 5*=y=^=3- 

C X* — y*:(2c — y)^=:x — 1 : 1. 

x3 — y3: (jc — y)3 = 37:l. 

C«^:y« = 49:36. 
"^^ i2x— y:x + 6 = 16:20. 7* 
o, 5y:56— y = x:10— X. 
^*- i2y — 41 = (11— x)a 
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z« + y2:x2—ya = 17: 8. 






When two equations of the second degree, containing two 
unknown quantities, are homogeneous ivith respect to these 
quantities, that is, when each unknown term contains either the 
square of one of the unknown quantities, or the product of both, 
the solution can be effected by substituting, for one of the un- 
known quantities, the product of the other by a new unknown 
quantity. ^ 



^\ 



(2) 2y3 + 3xy = 8. 
Let x=:zy. 

Substituting this value of x in the given equations, 

(3) 223y«— zy^ — e. 

(4) 2 y8 + 3 z y2c= 8. Prom the 3d, 

(5) y2 = 2z^—x ' ^"" ** **' 

Solving this equation, 



2-}-3z'^ 2*2 — « 



heoce. 



^^ = 21^6=1;^^' 



y = d=l; or, 

y«=^=¥;and, 

^ 8 
Therefore, x =z «y = i 1 . 2 = ± 2 ; or, 

22* 
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Solve the following equations in a similar manner. 

Q4 5^« + xy = i2. 



35. 



36. 



37. 



^2xy = 3y8 + x9 — 19.^' 

SzS — 3iy=:56. 
5y3-(.xy=:28. 
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Art. 199. We have already seen, that two different powers 
of the same quantity are multiplied together by adding the expo- 
nents, and divided one by the other by subtracting the exponent 
of the divisor from that of the dividend ; also, that any power of 
a quantity is found by multiplying the exponent, and any root is 
found by dividing the exponent, by the number expressing the 
degree of the power or root. 

Let us construct a table of powers of any number, as 2, for 
example, placing the powers in one column and the exponents 
in another. 

Exponents. 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 



Powers. 


ExponentB. 


Powers. 


Exponents. 


Powers. 


1 





256 


8 


65536 


2 


1 


512 


9 


131072 


4 


2 


1024 


10 


262144 


8 


3 


2048 


11 


524288 


16 


4 


4096 


12 


1048576 


32 


5 


8192 


13 


2097152 


64 


6 


16384 


14 


4194304 


128 


7 


32768 


15 


8388608 
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Suppose now it were required to multiply 128 by 1024. 

Looking in the table, we find against 128 tbe exponent 7, and 
against 1024, the exponent 10; these exponents being added give 
17. We now find 17 in the column of exponents, and against 
it, in the column of powers, we find 131072, which is the pro- 
duct of 128 by 1024 ; that is, 128 . 1024 = 2' . 2^0 = 2" = 
131072. 

Divide 2097152 by 64. 

Looking in the table, we find 21 for the exponent correspond- 
ing to the dividend, and 6 for that corresponding to the divi- 
sor ; subtracting the latter from the former, we have 15 for the 
exponent corresponding to the quotient ; we now find 15 among 
the exponents, and against it stands 32768, which is the quotient 

2097152 221 
required. That is, ' = ^ = 2^5 = 32768. 

d4 2" 

Find the third power of 64 

The exponent against 64 is 6, which multiplied by 3 gives 18 ; 
against the exponent 18 we find 262144, which is the power re- 
^quired. That is, (64)3 _. (26)3 — gis -- 262144. 

Find the fiflh root of 32768. 

Against 32768 we find the exponent 15, which divided by 5, 
gives 3 ; against the exponent 3 stands 8, which is the root re- 
quired. That is, (32768)* = (2^^)* r= 2^ = 23 = 8. 

Let the learner find the answers to the following questions bjr 
means of the table. 

1. Multiply 16 by 128. 

2. Multiply 1024 by 64. 

3. Multiply 512 by 2048. 

4. Multiply 256 by 16384 

5. Multiply 256 by 512. 

6. Multiply 32768 by 128. 

7. Divide 2097152 by 65536. 

8. Divide 32768 by 1024. 

9. Divide 262144 by 16384. 
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10. Divide 524288 by 512. 

11. Divide 4096 by 256. 

12. Divide 8:388608 by 131072. 

13. Find the 3d power of 32. 

14. Find the 2d power of 128. 

15. Find the 4th power of 16. 

16. Find the 2d power of 1024. 

17. Find the 4th power of 32. 

18. Find the 5th power of 16. 
10. Find the 2d root of 1024. 

20. Find the 3d root of 512. 

21. Find the 6th root of 262144. 

22. Find the 4th root of 65536. 

23. Find the 5th root of 32768. 

24. Find the 7th root of 2097152. 

Art. 196. The number 2, which is raised to the several pow- 
ers in the preceding table, is called the base of the table ; and 
the exponents of the several powers, are called logarithms of the 
numbers to which those powers are equal. Thus, if 2 is the base 
of the table, the logarithm of 256 would be 8, and that of 16384 
would be 14. 

A table might be made, having for its base 3, 5, or any num- 
ber except 1. Unity would not answer for a base, because all 
the powers as well as all the roots of 1 are 1. 

Tables of logarithms in common use, are constructed upon 
the number 10 as a base. 

Hence, 

The common logarithm of a number^ is the exponent of the 
power to which 10 must be raised, in order to produce that num- 
ber. 

Thus, 3 is the logarithm of 1000, because 10^ = 1000 ; and 

0-5 is the logarithm of 3* 162277, because W^ = ^/lO = 
31^277, nearly. 

Remark, We shall hereafter use the expression log, for the 
words " logarithm of." 
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Now 10° = 1, 10^ = 10, 102 -i- 100, 103 ~ 1000, 10* = 
10000, &c. Therefore, log. 1 = 0, log. 10 = 1, log. 100 = 2, 
log. 1000 =: 3, log. 10000 = 4, &c. 

Again, 10-i = tV = -1, 10-2 = ^^::^ -oi, 10-3 = ttjW = 
•001, 10-4 = ^i^^ _. -0001, Art. 133. Therefore, log. -l = 
— 1, log. 01 = — 2, log. 001 = — 3, log. 0001 == — 4. 

Hence, the logarithm of a number between 1 and 10 must be 
a fraction, that of a number between 10 and 100, 1 -|t ^ fr^<> 
tion, that of a namber between 100 and 1000, 2 -^ a fraction, 
and so on. 

It also appears, that the logarithm of a fraction less than ' 
unity, must be negative, and that the logarithms of intermediate 
numbers between 1 and 01, 01 and '001, '001 and 0001, will 
consist of whole numbers and fractions. 

Art. 157. To form a conception of the construction of loga- 
rithms, let us place some of the powers of 10 in one Tine, and 
their exponents or logarithms in another beneath. Thus, 

1 or 100, 10, 100, 1000, 1(»00, 100000. 
0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

If we examine these two series, we shall perceive that the for- 
mer i» a progression by quotient, and the latter a progres8i<Mi by 
difference. 

Now if we insert between the terms of the former series taken 
two and two, any number of mean proportionals, Art. ISO, and 
between the terms of the latter taken two and two, the same 
number of mean differentials. Art. 14^4, the terms of the latter 
result will be the logarithms of the corresponding terms of the 
former result. 



Thus, the mean proportional between I and 10 = ^1 . 10 = 
3*162277 ; and the mean differential between and 1 = -i^ = 
i = -5. Then, log. 3* 162277 = '5. 

If however we were to insert a very great number of mean 
proportionals between 1 and 10, we should find among them 
terms which differ very little from 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9, and 
which therefore might be considered equal to these numbers 
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Indeed this difference would be less, in proportion as the number 
of means inserted was greater, so that the approximation might 
be carried to any degree of accuracy. 

If we insert now between and 1 a number of mean differen- 
tials, equal to the number of mean proportionals inserted be- 
tween 1 and 10, the terms of the result would be the logarithms 
of the terms of the series previously found, and those correspond- 
ing to 9, 3, 4, dz/C. would be the logarithms of these numbers. 

This process which we have given, is designed to show the 
learner the possibility of constructing logarithms, rather than as 

* a mode which can conveniently be reduced to practice. 

The methods by which logarithms are actually calculated, are 
in general very different from that given above, and are too com- 

* plicated to be introduced into an elementary treatise. 

Suppose then that we have a table containing the logarithms 
of all the natural numbers, 1, 2, 3, ^c, to any definite extent. 
In such a table the logarithm of 2, for example, is *30103 ; that 

is, lO'^^^^^ = 2. This signifies, that, if 10 were raised to the 
30103d power, and then the 100000th root were extracted, the 
result would be very nearly 2. 

Art. It$8. Since logarithms are exponents, they are subject 
to the rules previously given for exponents. Hence, 

1. To multiply numbers together ^ add their logarithms; the 
sum will he the logarithm of the product. 

2. To divide one number by another, subtract the logarithm 
of the divisor from that of the dividend; the difference will be the 
logarithm of the quotient, 

3. To raise a number to any power , multiply its logarithm by 
the number expressing the degree of the power ; the product will 
be the logarithm of the power required* 

4. To extract any root of a number, divide its logarithm by 
the number expressing the degree of the root, or, what amounts to 
the same, multiply its logarithm by the fractional exponent which 
indicates the root ; the result will be the logarithm of the root re 
quired. 
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5. Since a fraction expresses division, the logarithm ofafrcu:- 
tion is foundy by subtracting the logarithm of the denominator 
from that of the numerator, 

6. The logarithm of either extreme of a proportion is found by 
adding the logarithms of the means, and from the sum subtract- 
ing the logarithm of the other extreme ; also the logarithm of eitlter 
mean is found, by subtracting that of the other mean from the 
sum of the logarithms of the extremes. 

Art. 190. In constructing a table of logarithms, it is only 
necessary, in the first place, to calculate those of the prime num- 
bers ; from these the logarithms of all compound numbers may 
be deduced by addition and multiplication. 

Thus, the logarithms of 2 and 3 being founds by adding them 
we have that of 6. In fact, the log. 2 = 0*3010300, and log. 3 
= 0-4771213; hence, log. 6 = 03010300 + 04771213 = 
0-7781513. 

Again, 2 X log. 2 = 0-6020600 = log. 4, and 3 X log. 2 = 
0-9030900 = log. 8, &c. 

Hence, from the logarithms of 2 and 3, we easily obtain those 
of all the powers of these numbers, as well as those of all th% 
combinations of these powers. 

From the mode of performing multiplication by means of log- 
arithms, it follows that the logarithms of those numbers which 
are 10, 100, 1000, &c. times the one of the other, must have 
their decimal parts the same, and can difier only with regard to 
their integral parts. 

Thus, the logarithm of 2 being 0-3010300, the logarithm 
of 10 . 2 or 20 = log. 10 + log. 2 zz: 1 + 03010300 = 
1-3010300; log. 200 = log. 100 + log. 2 = 23010300; log. 
2090 = log. 1000 + log. 2 = 3-3010300. In like manner, the 
log. 3 being 0*4771213, we have log. 30 z= 1-4771213, log. 300 
= 2-4771213, log. 3000 = 34771213, &c. 

Again the logarithm of 371250 being 5-5696665, we have 

log. 37125 = log. (5^i§^) = 4-5696665, 
log. 3712-5 = log. {^^4^) = 3-5696665, 
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log. 371-26 = log. (HV") = 2-6696666, 
log. 37-126 = log. (^W^) = 1-5606666, 
log. 3-7125 = log. (8^yr*») = 0-5696665, 
log. -37126 = log. (H*^*) = — 1-5696666, 
log. -037126 = log. CHi^-*) = — 2-6696666, 
log. -0037126 = log. (-^^^H*^) = — 3-6696666, 
log. -00037126 = log. ( a4i^^) = — 4-6696666. 
In diyiding bj 10, in each instance, we have subtracted the 

logarithm of 10, which is 1, from the logarithm of the dividend. 

In the last four examples, the subtraction is represented only, the 

decimal part being positive. 

Art lOO. We have before shown, that the logarithms of 
fractions less than unity, are negative; as represented above, 
however, the integral part alone is negative. But the negative 
part being greater than the positive, the expression as a whole is 
still negative. Since negative logarithms do not occur in the 
tables, we use the logarithms of decimals in the form given; 
and, to distinguish them from logarithms wholly negative, 
we place the minus sign over the integral part. Thus, log. 

'0037125 = 3-5696665. 

The integral part of a logarithm is called its characteristic , 
because it always determines the order of units, expressed by the 
first significant figure of the corresponding number. 

From what precedes we see, that. 

The characteristic if positive, is always one less than the num* 
her of integral figures in the corresponding number ; but, if the 
characteristic is negative, it is always equal to the number of 
places by which the first significant figure is removed to the right 
of the decimal point. 

Thus, if 2 be the characteristic, there would be three figures, 
preceding the decimal point in the corresponding number; but 
if the characteristic be I, the first figure of the number would be 
tenths, if it be 2, the first figure would be hundredths. 

In logarithmic tables the characteristic is usually omitted, 
since we can never be at a loss to determine it, and since the 
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same decimal part of a logarithm, corresponds to several different 
numbers, composed of the same figures, but in which the figures 
express different orders of units. 
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irSS OF THE TABLES IN FINDING THS LOOARITHMI OF OIVSV 

NUMBERS, AND THE REVEB-SE. 

Art. 101. Logarithmic tables are usually accompanied with 
directions for using them, which are somewhat different in differ- 
ent works, according to the arrangement and extent of the tables 
The principle, however, is in all cases the same. 

In some tables, logarithms are carried only to five, in others to 
six, and in others to seven decimal places. 

The student is supposed to be provided with a table of loga- 
rithms carried to seven decimals, extending to the number 10000. 
If, however, his tables are carried only to five or six decimals, he 
may disregard the last two, or the last decimal, in the logarithms 
which occur below. 

Art. 163. To Jind from the tables the logarithm of a given 
number. 

If the number consists of less than four figures, whether it be 
integral, mixed or decimal, find the figures in the left hand col- 
umn marked N. or Number, and, on the same horizontal line, in 
the next column to the right, will be found the decimal part of 
its logarithm, to which prefix the proper characteristic. In this, 
and all other cases, zeros to the right or lefl of the number will 
have no effect on the decimal part of the' logarithm. Thus, 
log. 37 = 1-5682017; log. 3700 = 3-5682017; log. 385 = 
2 5854607 ; log. 385000 == 5-5854607 ; log. 257 = 04099331 ; 

log. -0573 = 2-7581546. 

To find the logarithm of a number consisting of four figures, 
look for the first three figures iq the lefl hand column, and the 

23 
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fourth at the top of the page ; then, on the same horizontal line 
with the first three, and beneath the fourth, that is, in the same 
Tertical line with it, will be found the decimal of the logarithm, 
to which prefix its proper characteristic. Thus, log. 4796 = 
3-6808792; log. 03745 = 2 5734518*. 

When the number contains more than four figures, find the 
decimal part of the logarithm of the first four, as already direct- 
ed ; then consider the remaining figures of the number as a frac- 
tion, placing a decimal point before them ; multiply the difference 
between the logarithm already found and the next greater by this 
fraction ; and, rejecting as Inany figures on the right as there are 
decimals in the multiplier, add the product to the decimal of the 
logarithm corresponding to the first four figures, remembering to 
place the right hand figures of the decimals to be added under 
each other ; prefix the appropriate characteristic, and the result 
will be the logarithm sought. 

For example, in finding the logarithm of 3745126, we take the 
decimal part of the logarithm corresponding to 3745, and add to 
it '126 of the difference between that logarithm and the next 
greater, and to the result prefix 6 as a characteristic. 

The reason of this method of proceeding will be seen as fol- 
lows. The decimal logarithm of. 3745000 is 5734518; the 
next greater decimal logarithm, corresponding to 3746000, is 
•5735678. The difference between these numbers is 1000, and 
the difference between their logarithms is •0001160; moreover, 
8745126 exceeds 3745000 by 126. Wherefore, if, when the 
number increases 1000, the logarithm increases '0001160, when 
the number increases 126, the logarithm should increase -i^fxnr> 
=: -126, of -0001160, which is -0000146160; retaining only sev- 
en decimals, we have ^0000146, which added to '5734518, gives 

* In the more extended tables, as those of Callet, four figures of the num- 
ber are found in the left hand column, and the fifth at the top. Moreover, 
proportional parts of the differences, are placed Qn the right hand side of the 
page. 
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'5734664 ; to this sum prefix the characteristic 6, and we have 
Jog. 3745126 = 6 5734664. 

The result would evidently have been the same, if we had dis- 
reocarded the rank of the decimals in the difference of the loaa- 
rithms, multiplied this difference by '126, rejected the three 
right hand figures of the product, and added the reserved part of 
the product to 6*5734518, placing the right hand figure under 
the 8. 

In like manner, we shall find log. 327983 = 5*5158514 ; also, 

log. 0379426 = 2^5791271. 

Remark, This mode of finding the logarithms of large num- 
bers, as well as that to be given for finding numbers correspond- 
ing to given logarithms, supposes that logarithms increase in the 
same ratio as the numbers themselves, which, though not strictly 
true, is nearer the truth, the greater the numbers and the less 
their difference, and gives results sufficiently accurate for most 
practical purposes. 

Let the learner find from his tables the logarithms of the fd- 
lowing numbers. 

1. 1273. 6. 12710-63. 

2. 57293. 7. 274967. 

3. 01273. 8. 333333 

4. 00279. 9. 435*501. 
6. 327496. 10. 111*3734. 

Art. 163. To find the number corresponding to any given 
logarithm. 

Look for the decimal part of the logarithm in the table, and 
if it be found exactly, the first three figures of the number will 
be found in the lefl hand column, marked N., in the same hori- 
zontal line with the logarithm, and the fourth at the top, directly 
above the logarithm, the rank of the figures being shown by the 
characteristic. 

Thus, 3*5860244 being the given logarithm, the correspond- 
ing number is 3855. Had the characteristic been 1, the num- 
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ber would have been d8'55 ; had it been 6, the number would 
have been 3855000 ; and had it been 2, the number would have 
been K)3855. 

If the decimal part of the logarithm is not found exactly in the 
table, take the difference between the given logarithm and the 
next less tabular logarithm, for a numerator, and the difference 
between the next less and the next greater tabular logarithms, for 
a denominator. Reduce the fraction thus formed to a decimal, 
and, rejecting the decimal point, place the result at the right of 
the four figures corresponding to the less tabular logarithm; 
lastly, place a decimal point, if necessary, according to the char- 
acteristic of the given logarithm. 

For example, let 3'4716423 be the logarithm, the corre^KHid- 
ing number to which we wish to find. The next less decimal 
in the table is '4715851, the difference between which and the 
given logarithm, the characteristic being neglected, is 572 of 
the lowest order of decimals in the logarithms ; the diiierence 
between the next less and next greater tabular logarithms, is 
1466 of the lowest order of decimals in the logarithms ; reducing 
iV^ to a decimal, we have the figures 39, which placed at the 
right of 2962, the figures corresponding to '4715851, gives 
296239 ; but as the characteristic of the given logarithm is 2, 
we point off three figures for integers, and obtain 296*239 for 
the required number. 

The reason of this method is obvious. For, if, when the loga- 
rithm increases 1466, the number increases 1 unit of any order, 
when the logarithm increases 572, the number ought to increase 
T^^^ of 1 unit of the same order. The order of the unit of 
which we find a fractional part, is always determined by the 
characteristic. In the example just given we found the fractional 
part of O'l , viz. -039 ; but had the characteristic been 3, the frac- 
tion would have been a part of 1. 

Let the learner find the numbers corresponding to the follow- 
ing logarithms, carrying the numbers to six significant figures, 
when the decimals are not found exactly in the tables. 
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Common tables, will generally give nambers with safficient 
accuracy to six or seven figures. 



1. 


1-4771213. 


6. 


02134445. 


2. 


3-3010300. 


7. 


1-4840150. 


3. 


1-4991217. 


8. 


2-7734667. 


4. 


31171167. 


9. 


3-2270677. 


5. 


5-3458726. 


10. 


^•3334475. 



Art. 164. Since the logarithm 'of a vulgar fraction is found 
by subtracting the logarithm of the denominator from that of the 
numerator, it follows that the logarithm of any proper fraction, 
like that of a decimal, must be negative. But we ordinarily 
make the characteristic only negative. 

Thus, log. y§y = log. 2 — log. 257 = 0-3010300 — 2-4099331 

= 3*89109^. In order that we may be able to subtract the lat- 
ter decimal from the former, we may suppose the characteristic 

of the logarithm 03010300 to be changed into — 1 -)- 1, so 
that the decimal -4099331 can be taken from the positive part of 

1 + 1-3010300; then subtracting the 2 from —1, we have 3 
for a characteristic. Or, as is more commonly done in subtrac- 
tion, after having borrowed 1 in subtracting the left hand deci* 
mal, we may carry 1 to the 2, and then subtract the 3, which 

give 3, the same as before. 

Art. 163. But there is another form for the logarithm o^any 
proper fraction, by which the negative characteristic is avoided. 
This form is obtained by increasing the true characteristic 
by 10. 

For example, the logarithm of *3 is 1-4771213; adding 10 to 
the characteristic and reducing gives log. '3 = 9*4771213. In 
like manner, log. •03 = 8-4771213; md log. -003= 7-4771213. 

Hence, in this way, if the first figure of the decimal is tenths, 
the characteristic of its logarithm is 9 ; if the first figure is hun- 
dredths, the characteristic is 8 ; if the first figure is thousandths, 
the characteristic is 7, and so on. That is : 

23* 
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The characteristic of the logarithm of a decimal fraction, is IC 
diminished by as many units, as are equal to the number of places, 
by which the first significant figure of the fraction is removed 
from the decimal point. 

Likewise, in finding the logarithm of a vulgar fraction, we 
may increase the logarithm of the numerator by 10, and then 
subtract the logarithm of the denominator. Thus, the logarithm 
of yfy would, in this way, be 7-8910969. 

But we must recollect, that every such logarithm is, in fact, 10 
too great, and that the result of any operation in which it is used, 
would be affected accordingly. 

Art. 160. In division, we have seen that the logarithm of 
the divisor is to be subtracted from that of the dividend ; but, in- 
stead of this, we may add the arithmetical complement of the log- 
arithm of the divisor to the logarithm of the dividend, dropping 
10 afterwards in the result. 

The arithmetical complement of the logarithm of a number, is 
what remains, after the logarithm of that number has been sub' 
traded from 10 

Thus, the arithmetical complement of the logarithm of 17, is 
10 — log. 17 = 10 — 1*2304489 = 8-7695511. 

The arithmetical complement of a logarithm may be found, by 
subtracting the first right hand significant figure .of the logarithm 
from 10, and all the others from 9; so that we may, if we please, 
conftience the subtraction at the left hand. 

We must bear in mind that each arithmetical complement 
added, makes the result 10 too great, and allow for this in any 
operation, in which arithmetical complements of logarithms are 
used. 

The fact that adding the arithmetical complement of a loga* 
rithm and afterwards subtracting 10, is equivalent to subtracting 
the logarithm itself, may be easily proved. 

For, let / represent any logarithm, and I' a logarithm which is 
to be subtracted from it; the result would be / — /'. Now 
the arithmetical complement of /' is 10 — /'; adding this to /, 
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we have /-}-10 — I' ; subtracting 10, we have /-f-10 — /' — 10, 
which reduced becomes / — /', the same result as when /' was 
subtracted immediately from 7. 

If however we add the arithmetical complement of the loga- 
rithm of a fraction with its characteristic 10 too great, the result, 
without dropping 10, will be the same as if the logarithm of the 
fraction had been subtracted. 

To prove this, let /' be the true logarithm of any fraction ; 
then 10-}- 7' would be its logarithm with a characteristic 10 too 
great ; the arithmetical complement of this is 10 — 10 — /', which 
added to any logarithm I, gives 7+^^ — ^^ — ^' <>' ^ — ^'i 
which is precisely the same as if I' were directly subtracted 
from L 

Art. 167. Let the learner find the logarithms of the follow- 
ing numbers. When the fractions are less than unity, the loga- 
rithms may be given in both forms, viz : with the negative char- 
acteristic, and with the characteristic 10 too great. 



1. 


•7234. 


6. 


v/. • 


2. 


•00576. 


7. 


3A. 


3. 


•00087926. 


)/ 8. 


456^. 


4. 


f. 


^ 9. 


145J. 


6. 


m. 


10. 


xVsfi^. 



Art. 108. Find the numbers corresponding to the following 
logarithms, the characteristics being each 10 too great Six sig- 
nificant figures may be found in each case, when the decimal pait 
is not found exactly in the tables. 

1. 9-4371213. 5. 54771213. 

2. 8-7294179. 6. 98878879. 

3. 63010300. 7. 8-8300379. 

4. 2-6734217. 8. 74378678. 

N. B. It will be observed that finding the logarithm of a vul- 
gar fraction, and then obtaining the number corresponding to 
that logarithm, converts the fraction into a decimal. 
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SECTION LVIIl. 

APPLICATION or LOGARITHMS TO ARITHMETICAL OPERATIONS. 

Art. 160. 1. Multiply 456 by 723. 

Log. 456 = 2*6589648 

Log. 723 = 2-8591383 

Prod. = 329688- — 5-5181031. 

Adding the logarithms of 456 and 723, we find the sum to be 
5*5181031 ; we then find firom the tables the number correspond- 
ing to this logarithm, viz : 329688, which is the required pro- 
duct. 

2. Multiply 2678 by 03745. 

Log. 2678 =3-4278106 

Log. 03745 z= 2-5734518 

Prod. = 100-29 20012624. 

In adding, there is 1 to carry when we arrive at the character- 
istics ; this 1 is positive, and, being added along with the 3 and 

2, gives for a characteristic 4 — 2 or 2. 

The same without the negative characteristic. 

Log. 2678 = 3 4278106 
Log. 03745 = 8-5734518 

120012624 

Subtract 10 

Prod. = 100-29 2 0012624. 

It would have saved labor to drop the 10 at the time of 
adding. 

3. Multiply -0374 by -277. 

Log. 0374 = 2;5728716 
Log. -277 = 1-4424798 

Prod. = -0103596 --.2-0153514. 

The figures answering to the decimal of the resulting loga- 
rithm are 103598; but since the characteristic is 2, the first 
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figure of the number must be hundredths, therefore a zero pre- 
ceded by the decimal point, must be placed before the figures 
found. 

The same without negative characteristics. 

Log. 0374 = 8-5728716 

Log. -277 = 9-4424798 

Prod. = •0103598 — 8-0153514. 

In the sum of the logarithms, the characteristic becomes, in 
fact, two tens too great ; but we drop only one of them, and then 
the characteristic 8 shows that the first figure of the number 
must be hundredths. 

4. Divide 48945 by 65. 

Log. 48945 = 4 6897083 > 
Log. 65 = 1-8129134 $ By subtraction, 
auot =753 2-8767949. 

The same with the arithmetical complement of the logarithm 
of the divisor. The contracted expression, comp, log., will some- 
times be used to signify arithmetical complement of the loga- 
rithm. 

Log. 48945 = 4-6897083 ^ 
Comp. log. 65 = 818708 66 > Add. 
ftuot. = 753 2-8767949 

5. Divide 775 by 025. 

Log. 775 = 2-8893017 

Log. 025 = 2-3979400 
auot. = 31000 - - - 4-4913617. 

The sign of 2, in subtracting is changed to -|-, and then the 
two characteristics are added. 

The same without the negative characteristic, and with the 
comp. log. of the divisor. 

Log. 775= 2-8893017 

Log. 025 = 8-3979400, comp. log. = 16020600 
auot. = 31000 4-4913617. 
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In this example, the resulting characteristic is not too great 
because the logarithm of the fraction was taken without the neg 
ative characteristic. 

6. Divide -€05127 by 0569. * 

Log. 005127 = 3-7008633 

Log. 0559 = 2-7474118 

Quot. = 091717 2 9624515. 

In subtracting, there is 1 to carry to the 2, which makes it 1, 

and this subtracted from 3, gives 3 -f- 1 or 2 for a characteristic. 
Or, if the learner is accustomed, when he borrows 1, to dimin- 
ish by 1 the next figure in the minuend, he will take 1 from 3, 
which gives 4 ; from this he will then subtract 2, and obtain 
4 + 2, or 2. 

The same wiih positive characteristics and comp. log. of the 
divisor. 

Log. 005127 = 7-7098633 

Log. 0559 =z 8-7474118, comp. log. = 1-2525882 
auot. == -091717 8-9624515. 

In this case the resulting logarithm is 10 too great, because 
the logarithm of the divid^fad was taken with a positive charac- 
teristic. 

7. Required the third power of 27. 

Log. 27 = 1-4313638 

3 Mult, by 3. 

Power = 19683 - - 4-2940914. 

8. Required the third power of -271. 

Log. -271 = T-4329693 

3 

Power == -01990251 1 22989079. 
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The same with positive characteristics. 
Log. -271 :;= 9 4329693 



.♦ 



Power =z 019902511 - -8-2989079. 

By this last method, the characteristic after multiplication, 
becomes 28, which is three lOs or 30 too great ; dropping two 
10s or 20, we have the characteristic 8, which shows that the 
&rst figure of the number is hundredths. 

9. Required the fifth root of 15. 

Log. 15 = 11760913( 5 Divide by 5 
Root = 1-71877.-- 2352183. 

10. Find the thkd root of 000729. 

Log. -000729 = 4-8627275 = 6 + 2-8627275 (3 
Root =09 - 2-9542425. 

In this question a difficulty occurs in dividing the logarithm 

4-8627275, since the integral and fractional parts have different 
signs, and the negative characteristic is not divisible by 3. To 

obviate this difficulty, add 2-)- 2, which is zero, to the charac- 
teristic ; the logarithm then becomes 6 -)- 2*8627275. Dividing 
now the negative and positive parts separately, we have the* re- 
sult as above. 

In all cases of finding the root of a fraction, if its logarithm is 
taken with a negative exponent, and that exponent is not divisi- 
ble by the number expressing the degree of the root, we must 

make it so, by adding to the logarithm 1 + 1, 2 -[-2, 3 -}- 3, or 
some equivalent expression. 

The same with positive characteristics. 

Log. -000729 = 6-8627275 

^ ^Q - - ■ - Add. 

26 8627275 (3 
Root z= 09 - - - - 8-95424^25. 
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By the second method, the logarithm when first foond, is too 
great by 10; we then add two more 10s, which makes it three 
10s too great ; this divided by 3 gives a result 10 too great as re- 
quired. 

Whenever we use the positive characteristic in finding the root 
of a fraction, before dividing the logarithm, it is necessary to 
make the characteristic as many 10s too great as there are units 
in the number which marks the degree of the root The divi- 
sion will then leave the result one 10 too great 

11. Find the value of x in the expression, z = (f )^. 

Log. 2= 0-3010300 

Comp. log. 7= 91549020 

Log. ^-- char. 10 too great, ^ 9-4.'>59320 

3 

liOg. (^)3 - - char, three 10s too great, = 28*3677960 

20 Add. 

48-3677960 (5 
s= '471584 9-6735592. 

12. Find the value of z in the expression^ x = 
45 . 13 . ('75) \f 
19 . 117 . 11 / • 

Log. 45 = 1-6532125 

Log. 13 = 1-1139434 

Log. -75 = 9-8750613 

Comp. log. 19 = 8-7212464 
Comp. log. 117 = 7-9318141 
Comp. log. 1 1 = 8-9586 073 

8-2538850 

3 

24-7616550 

10 

34-76 16550( 4' 
% = 0490245 8-6904137. 



( 
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In this question we have used the logarithm of one fraction, 
with the increased characteristic, and three comp. logs, of whole 
numbers ; the sum of the six logarithms added, will therefore be 
40 too great. Dropping 30, multiplying by 3, adding 10 to the 
product, and dividing this sum by 4, will leave the final loga- 
rithm 10 too great. 



13. Find the value of x in the expression, 

_ y/f • W^l • (075) 

(12)3 . (f )4 . v^i 

Log. 2 = 0-3010300 
Comp. log. 3 = 9-5228787 

9-8239087 

10; 

_ 19-8239087 (2 

Log- \/i = 9 9119543 9-9119543. 

Log. 7 = 0-8450980 
Comp. log. 8 = 90969100 

9-9420080 
20- 



3 — 



29-9420080 (3 



Log. ^i = 9-9806693 - - - 99806693 

Log. 075 = 8-8750613. 



Loff. 12 = 1 07918 12 

o 

3 



Log. (12)3 =: 3-2375436 - - comp. log. = 6-7624564. 

Log. 3 = 0-4771213 

Comp. log. 5 = 9'3010300 
Log. f = 9-7781513 

4 

Log. ay = 91126052 - - comp. log. = 0-8873948. 
24 
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Log. 4 = 0-ea20600 

Comp. log. 9 = 90457575 
Log. f = 9-6478175 

40- 



496478175(5 



».— 



Log. y/l = 9-9295635 - - - comp. log. = 0*0704365. 

We now add the several results which are carried oat to the 
right 

Log. ^J = 9-91 19543 

Log. ^i = 9-9806693 

Log. 075 = 8-8750613 

Comp. log. (12)3 == 6-7624564 
Comp. log. (f)4 =0-8873948 

Comp. log. y/'t = 00704365 
X = 00030695 6-487072a 

Some labor might have been saved in this problem, by substi- 
tuting equivalents for several of the quantities, viz : '875 for j>, 
1728 for (12)3, and 6 for f . But the object was, to exhibit the 
general mode of proceeding, and not the shortest for this partic- 
ular case. 

Although in several of the preceding problems, logarithms of 
fractions have been used in both forms, it is advisable, in most 
cases, to use the increased characteristic ; especially as the learner 
who is to study Trigonometry, will have occasion to use tables in 
which every characteristic is 10 too great 

Perform the following questions by means of logarithms. 



14. 


Multiply 


37- 153 by 


4086. 


15. 


Multiply 


257-3 by 


300. 


16. 


Multiply 


567 by 


•572. 


17. 


Multiply 


-0387 by 


•093. 


18. 


Multiply 


f by 


11-5756. 


19. 


Multiply 


Hi by 


9}. 
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20. Multiply 147f by 24^. 

21. Find the product of 375, 325, and -03756. 

22. Divide 12783 by 266. 

23. Divide 147324 by 24 8333. 

24. Divide 22563 by 0473. 

25. Divide 0743 by -3967. 

26. Divide ^ by yf^. 

27. Divide 126f by 17i. 

28. Find the 4th power of 2-73. 

29. Find the 3d power of 916. 

30. Find the 5th power of 03. 

31. Find the 5th power of 2}. 

32. Find the 2d root of 5. 

33. Find the 3d root of 42*3. 

34. Find the 3d root of -0756. 

35. Find the 4th root of 37. 

36. Find the 7th root of -951. 

37. Find the 5th root of f i. 

38. Find the value of (^)i 

39. Find the value of (||f )f 



40. Find the value of ^/49 . f . (•0673). 

41. Find the value of (f^)^ . (|H)* 

^ 42. Find the value of ^^- . ^/(f^. 

i/3 . (073) . 256 
43. Find the value of ^ ^ ' 



3 — 



\S ('i\Ka\i 



44. Find the value of x in the equation, 55'= 493. 

Sucn an expression as 55*, [n which the exponent is unknown, 
is called an exponential quanMty, 

Since the logarithm of any power of a quantity, is found by 
multiplying the logarithm of that quantity by the number which 
expresses the degree of the power, we have, in the present case, 
by taking the logarithms of both members. 
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X X log. 55 = log. 493, or, 

% X 1-7403627 = 2-6928469. Hence, 

* = f:m?»? = 1-5473. 

The division, performed in the common way, gives % = 
1-5473. 

JQut we may take the logarithms of these logarithms, as we 
would of any other numbers, and perform the division as usual 
with logarithms. 

Log. 2-6928469 = 0-4302117 
Comp. log. 1 -7403627 = 97593603 
X = 1-5473 01895720. 

Let the learner perform the following questions, finding five 
figures in the answer to each. 

45. Find* in 4' = 27. 

46. Finda;in7* = 9. 

47. Find x in 12^ = 44. 

In the last question, raise both members to tne xtn power, 
which gives 44* = 12^, or 44*=: 1728 ; the value of x may then 
be found as in the preceding examples. 

48. Find x in the proportion, 720 : 196 == 1555 : x. 

We know from the principles of proportion that x = 

196.155-5 , J ,.,...,. ,^ ^ t^ 

— ;r^jr — ; hence, we are to add together the logarithms of the 

means, and the comp. log. of the first term. We may therefore 
begin with the first term. 

Comp. log. 720 = 71 426675 
Log. 196 = 2-2922561 
Log. 155-5 = 2-191730 4 
xz=42-33t 1-6266540. 

For the convenience of applying logarithms, the terms of a 
proportion m ay be placed under each other, care being taken to 
change the order of the terjns, if necessary, so that the unknown 
shall stand last, and to use the comp. log. of the first term in that 
arrangement. 
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49. Find x in the proportion, 15 : z r= 100 : 47. 

50. Find a mean proportional between 12*5 and 75*83. 

51. Insert four mean proportionals between 7 and 20. 

52. Required the sum of a progression by quotient, the first 
term being 5, the ratio 4, and the number of terms 6. 

Substituting the given numbers in the formula, 

°<^"-^). we have 8^^J^^. 
q — 1 tJ 

Log. 4 =0-6020600 

6 

4« = 4096 3-6123600 

1 

4« — 1 == 4095, its log. = 3-6122539 

Log. 5 = 0-6989700 

Comp. log. 3 = 9-5228787 

i8r=6825 3-8341026. 

Art 170. We may now solve the four questions in progres- 
sion by quotient mentioned in Art. 191, assuming the formulae, 

n I n. 

l=za g*" ^, and S = --. The solution of one of them will 

q—l 

be given, and that of the others will be left as an exercise to the 

learner. 

1. Given a, q and /; to find S and n. 

a I — a 

The value of iSf is already given, viz : iSfz= -•. 

q — l^ 

To find ft; the equation, /= a q^"^, gives, in succession, 
q * = — , 

(»— 1) log. 5rr=log.f- j= log. / — log. a; hence, 

log. / — log. a , 
»— I = -^-1 2 — and 

log. jr 
log./— log, fl , , 

It =Z z 1- 1. 

24* 
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2. Given a, I and S; find q and n. 

3. Given a, 9 and j9; find / and n. 

4. Given q, I and j9; find a and n. 

The following questions may be solved by means of the for • 
mulae obtained from the four preceding problems. 

5. The first term of a progression by quotient being 3, the 
ratio 2, and the last term 6144 ; required the sum and the num- 
ber of terms. 

6. The first term of a progression by quotient is 6, the last 
term 13122, and the sum 19680 ; required the ratio and the num- 
ber of terms. 

7. The first term of a progression by quotient being 9, the 
ratio 3, and the sum 265716 ; required the number of terms and 

J, the last term. 

8. The sum of a progression by quotient being 6560, the ratio 
3, and the last term 4374; required the ^st term and the nam- 
ber of terms. 



SECTION LIX. 



COMPOXriTD IITTKltKST. 



Art. 171. Let p represent any sum of money put at com- 
pound interest, for a number t of years, at the annual rate of r 
per cent., r being a decimal, as '05 or *06. It is required to 
find the amount, which we represent by A. 

It is manifest, that, if any principal be multiplied by 1 -f- the 
rate, the product will be the amount for one year ; for this is the 
same as multiplying the principal by the rate, which gives the 
interest for one year, and adding the result to the principal. 
Thus, the amount of ¥10, for a year at 6 per cent., is 10 (1-06) 
or $10-60. 

The amount, then, ofp dollars for one year, is p (1 -|- r) ; this 
is the capital for the second year, and, to obtain the amount at 
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the end of that year, we must multiply this capital by l-^-r^ 
which gives p (1 + r)2 ; this being the capital for the third year, 
and being multiplied by 1 -f-^} gives, for the amount at the end 
of the third year, p (1 -f-r)^. In like manner, the amount at the 
end of the fourth year ia p(l-\-ry; that at the end of the fifth 
year is 2> ( 1 -|- r)^ 

The amount in any case, therefore, is found by raising 1 -|- 
the rate to the power denoted by the number of years, and mul- 
tiplying the result by the principal. 

The formula for the amount, therefore, is 

A=pil+ry. 

1. Required the amount of $750, for 4 years at 6 per cent., 
compound interest. 

In this question, p = 750, r = '06, and ^ = 4. Substituting 
these numbers in the formula, we have A = 750 (1*06)'*. 

Log. 106 = 00253059 

4 

Log. (106)4 = 01012236 

Log. 750 z= 2 87506 L3 

A = $946 858 2 9762849. 

2. Required the amount of $1050, for S^ years at 5 per cent., 
compound interest. 

Log. 105 = 0021 1893 

^i 

01059465 

010594 6 

Log. (105)^4 = 01165411 

Log. 1050 = 30 211893 

A = $137319 31377304. 

It is common with merchants, to find the amountfor the num- 
ber of whole years, and then find, at simple interest, the amount 
of that sum for the fractional part of a year. According to this 
method, the process by logarithms would be as follows. 
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Log. 105 = 0*0211893 

5 

Log. (105)5 =: 1059465 
Log. 1050 zz: 3021 i893 
Log. of am. for 5 years =: 3*1271358 
Log. (1025) = 00107239 
A = $1373-598 31378597. 

After having found the logarithm of the amount for 5 years, 
we add to it the logarithm of 1*025, that is, of 1 -f- ^^^ ^^^^ ^<^ 
six months. 

The last result exceeds that obtained in the previous solution 
by $0*408. In succeeding questions the former method may be 
pursued. 

Any three of the four quantities in the equation, A =zp ( 1+ r] , 

being known, the remaining one may be found. Making p, r 

and t successively the unknown quantity, we obtain the follow* 

ing fornfulae. 

_ A 

^-(T+Tyf 

'-(f)--- 



i = 



-■(7) 



log.(l + r)- 

3. What sum must be put at interest, the rate being 6 per 
cent, in order to amount to $1287 in 4 years? 

In this question p is to be found, and the formula, p z= 

A 

, by the substitution of the given quantities, becomes 

_ 1287 
'''"(106)4' 

Log. 106 z=r 0*0253059 

4 

Log. (106)* = 0-1012236 - - - comp. log. z= 9-8987764 

Log. 1987 = 3*1095785 

p= $1019*424 3*0083549. 
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The valae of p in this example is called the present worth 
of A, 

4. The principal $400 amounts, in 9 years, at compound in- 
terest, to $569*333 ; required the rate per cent. 

/A\X 
Substituting in the formula, r = ( — U — 1, we have «• = 

/569-333\^ , 

v""4oo"; ■"^• 

Log. 569-333 =2-7563664 
Comp. log. 400 = 7-3 979400 

01533 064(9 
1 + r = 104 - - - . 0-0170340. 

1 

r= -04. 

5. How many years must $1000 remain at compound interest^ 
the rate being 6 per cent., in order to amount to $1191-016? 

^- if) 

Subtstitutinff in the formula, t = , — -r—!-, — r, we obtain t = 
» log.(l+r)' 

log- (^"AW") . 
log. (1-06) • 

Log. 1191016 = 3-0759176 
Comp. log. 1000 = 70000000 

Log. {j) = 0-. 

Log. 106 = 00253059. 

Hence, t = [HHiU = 3 years. 
Or, performing this last division by logarithms, we have 

Log. 0759176 z= 88803424 
Comp. log. 0253059 = 15967783 
* = 3 0-4771207. 

In this question the operation would have been shorter, if we 
had divided 1191*016 by 1000, before applying logarithms. 



•0759176 
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6. Find the amount, at compound interest, of $357*50, for 8 
years at 6 per cent. 

7. Find the amount of $1573 for 4 years, at 5j- per cent, com- 
pound interest. 

8. Required the compound interest on $1000, for 7 years and 
4 months at 4 per cent. 

9. What sum of money will, in 6 years, at 7 per cent com- 
pound interest, amount to $2745*90? 

10. What sum of money will amount, in 10 years, to $447*712, 
compound interest being reckoned at 6 per cent. ? 

11. In how many years will $75 amount to $149*495, at 5 per 
cent, compound interest? 

12. A principal of $108*50 amounted, in 12 years, at com- 
pound interest, to $220*45 ; what was the rate per cent. ? 

13. In what time would any sum be doubled at compound in- 
terest, the rate being 6 per cent. ? 

In this question the amount is to become double the princi- 
pal; therefore, in the formula for t, we substitute 2p instead 

or A, which cnveo t = r ,-r-^, — r, or, by reduction, t = 

log. (1 -f- »•) 

log. 2 



log.(l + r)- 

14. In how many years will any sum, at compound iliterest, 
be tripled, the rate being 6 per cent. ? 

15. In how many years will any sum be doubled, at 5 per 
cent, compound interest? 

16. What would $357 amount to in 10 years at compound in* 
terest, the interest being reckoned semi-annually, at the rate of 
6 per cent, a year ? 

17. The population of Boston in 1830 was 61392 ; what was 
it in 1840, supposing the annual rate of increase to be 3^ per 
cent. ? 

18. The population of Philadelphia in 1830 was 188797, and 
m 1840 it was 258832 : what was the annual rate of increase ? 
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19. In 1830 New York contained 202589, and in 1840 it con- 
tained 312234 inhabitants ; if the population continue to increase 
at the same rate as it did from 1830 to 1840, in how many years 
from the latter date will it amount to 1000000 ? 

Art. 179. 1. A man saves annually $300 which, at the end 
of each year, he deposites in a bank, and is allowed 5 per cent, 
compound interest. How much would be due him from the 
bank, at the end of 12 years from the time of the first deposit ? 

To generalize this question, let a be the sum annually depos- 
ited, t the time, and r the rate. Then the amount of the sum 
first deposited would, according to the principles already given, 
be a(l + r)^ The second deposit remaining in the bank one 
year less, would amount to a(l + r)'"^ The amount of the 
third deposit would be a(l+r)*"2^ and so on. The last de- 
posit but one, remaining in the bank two years, would amount 
to a(l + 0^> ^^^ ^^® ^^s' deposit would amount to a(l-|-r). 
Hence, if A represent the gross amount, we have 
A=fl(l+r) + a(l + r)9+ +a(l+r)'-9 + 

The second member of this equation is a progression by quo- 
tient, in which the first term is a (1 + r), the ratio 1 + r, and 

7 r» 

the last term a(l + r)'. In the formula, jS^= -^^ — r-, substi- 
tuting A instead of iS^, a ( 1 4" ^)' instead of /, a (1 -j- r) instead 
of a, and 1 -|- r instead of y, we have 

4_ «(i+r)'(l+>-)-a(l + '-). „, 

1 + r-l 

•^ ^ a(I+r)[(l + r)'-l] 

r 

Substituting in this formula the numbers given in the question 
proposed, we have 

^ _ 300 (105) [(1-05P — 1] 
^- 05 
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In applying logarithms, it is 'beat to commence with the quan- 
tity between the brackets. 

Log. 105 = 0-0211893 

12 

(105)W = 1-7B5866 - - 0;2542716 

1 

Log. -795856 =: 99008345 
Log. 105 =00211893 
Lc^. 300 = 2-4771213 

Comp. log. -05 = l-301030a 
ii == $5013-893 - - - -3-7001751. 

2. If a young man, by omitting some useless expense, saves 25 
cents every day, and, at the end of each year, deposits his savings 
in an institution which allows 6 per cent, compound interest, how 
much would be due him from the institution, at the end of 20 
years from the time of the first deposit, a year being considered 
365 days 7 



SECTION LX. 



AuriruiTiEs. 



Art. 173. An annuity is a certain sum of money payable an- 
lually, or at other regular periods, ibr a stated number of years, 
or during a person's life, or forever. The following question is 
one of annuities. 

1. A man wishes to put at compound interest such a sum of 
money, as will afford him annually $500 for 20 years, at the end 
of which time the principal and interest shall be exhausted. 
What sum rous^ he put at interest, the rate being 6 per cent ? 

It is manifest that the amount of all he receives, must be the 
same as the amount of the sum put at interest. 
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To generalize this question, let a be the sum received annu- 
ally, r the rate of interest, and t the time. 

As the first sum is drawn out at the end of the first year, the 
drawer must be considered as having received, at the expiration 
of the whole time, the amount of that sum at compound interest 
for t — I years, which according to Art. 171, is a(14-'")'"^* 
In like manner, that drawn out at the end of the second year, 
amounts to a(l -f-ry""^; that at the end of the third year, to 
a (1 4-7*)'" 3, and so on; the sum drawn at the end of the last 
year is simply a. 

The gross amount of the whole drawn out, is, therefore, 

a(l+r)«-i+a(l+r)*-2 + a(l + r)*-3 4- . . . .+ 

a ( I -f- r)® -j" ^ (1 4" *■) + ^ 5 or, by .a change in the order of 
arrangement, 

a + a(l + r) + a(l+r)2+ .... + a (1 -j-r)«-3 + 
a(l+r)^-2^a(l + ry"^ 

This is a progression by quotient, in which the first term is a, 
the ratio l+r, and the last term a(l-j-r)*~^ Substituting 

these in the formula, iSi=i --, we have 

9^ — 1 

^_ q(l-f ry-^(l + r) — g _ g(l.f r)< — a 

a[(l+r/-^l] 

r 

Now let A be the sum put at interest This would amount 
in t years to ^ (1 4~ **)' > &i^d since this amount must be equal to 
that of the several sums drawn out, we have 

^(l + r)'=^^M±r]l=JJ;he«ce. 

r 

^_ a[(l-i-r)«-l] 

Substituting the numbers given in the proposed question, we 

h^^,.l_ 500[(l-06r-^l ] 
''"^ - •06(106)a«' • 

25 
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Log. 1-06 r= 0-0253059 

- 20 

(106)«» = 3-20714 - - 05061180 

1 

Log. 2.20714 = 0-3438299 

Log. 500 = 2-6989700 

Comp. log. -06 =: 1-2218487 

Comp. log. (l-06)» =: 9-4938820 

ii=i •5734-963 37585306. 

In the eqaation, A = — ti--i--L— — i, we may make either 

of the qaanttties, A, a, i and r, the unknown. Thus, to find a, 
we hare meceaBiTely, a [(d + »*)* — 1] = il r (1 + r)*; 

iir(l + ry 
^- (l+r^-l- 

To find i we obtain succesnvely firom the equation, A =r 

a[(i+»-)'-i] 

a(l+ry— a = ilr(l+r)«; 

«.(l+'-y-^'-(l+r)« = o; 

(«-.lr)(l + r)« = a; 

a 



(t+r)« = 



a— ^r* 



* X log. (1 + r) = log. (^:::^) ; 

log. (1 + r) 

To find r would be too difficult for the design of this treatise. 

2. If a person deposite $5000 in an annuity office, how much 
can he draw annaaliy, if the annuity is to continue 10 years, 
compound interest being recl^oned at 5 per cent ? 
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In this question, a is the unknown quantity, and the formula 
for a, by substitution, gives 



5000. (05) (105)^0 ^ 250(105) 



10 



a = 



(1.05)10—1 ~" (1-05)10 — r 



In applying logarithms, it is best, in this case, to commence 
with the denominator. 

Log. 105 = 00211893 

10 

(105)10 -- 162889 . - 0-2118930 

1 

Gomp. log. 62889 = 0-2014253 
Log. 250 = 2-3979400 
Log. ( 1 05)10 = 0-2118930 
a = J647-527 - - - - 281 12583. 

3. A man deposits in an an^,«.ity office ¥7500, for which 5j 
per cent, compound interest is allowed ; in how many years will 
it be exhausted, if he draws out annually $750 1 

The formula for t, by substitution, gives t =z 

''^^- V750 — (-055). 7500/ ^ a .. "^^ V337-50y 

^-^ ,\ ^g.,\ , or, by reduction, t = -. tt-kf^' 

log. (1-055) .' ' ^ ' log. (1-055) 

Log. 750 =z 2 8750613 

Comp. log. 337-50 = 74 717262 

Log. (^JfiW) =0-3467875 

Log. 1055 = 00232525. Hence, 

t — '3467?7} 

Log. -3467875 = 95400634 
Comp. log. 0232525 = l-63a'>303 

t = 14-914 years 11735937; 

or, f = 14 years, 10 months, and 29 days. 

4. A gentleman wishes to purchase an annuity, which shall 
afford him $500 annually for 30 years ; how much must he pay 
if he is allowed 5 per cent interest ? 
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5. How much must be given for an annuity to last 20 years, 
if f 300 are to ba drawn semi-annually, and interest be allowed 
at the rate of 4^ per cent, a year 7 

6. A gentleman purchases an annuity for the benefit of his 
family after his decease, and pays $10000. Three years from 
the date of the purchase he dies, and then the annuity comes 
into operation. How much must the family draw out annually, 
so as to exhaust the annuity in 15 years from the time it com- 
mences, if 5 j- per cent, interest be allowed ? 

In this question A must be the amount of $10000 for 3 years 

7. How long would the annuity in the last question continue, 
on condition that the family received $1000 annually? 
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1. Four men, A, B, C and J, bought a ship for $10428; of 
which B paid twice as much as A, C paid as much as A and B, 
and D paid as much as B and C. How much did each pay ? ^ 

2. A person bought 8 yards of cloth for £3 2s, giving 9s a 
yard for a part, and 7s a yard for the rest. How many yards did 
he buy at each price ? 

3. A father is 40 years old, and his son 8; in how many 
years will the father be three times as old as the son ? 

4. A young man spends ^ of his annual income for board, and 
j- as much for clothes ; his other incidental expenses amount to j 
as much as his clothes, and yet he saves $490 a year. WHat is 
his yearly income? v 

5. A person had spent ^ of his life in England, ^ of it on the 
continent of Europe, 5 years more than -^ of it in Asia, and 3 
years more than i of it in America. How old was he? ^ 

6. What number is that, from which if 5 be subtracted, and 
the remainder be divided by 2, and again if 5 be subtracted from 
this quotient, and the remainder be divided by^^, it will leave ^^ 
of the number itself? r^ 
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7. A man could res^ a field of wheat in 5 days, and his son 
could reap it in 20 days. In what time would they together reap 
it? 

8. If a certain number be subtracted from 100 and l20 re« 
spectively, i of the former remainder will be equal to ^ of the 
latter. Required the number. (jL^ 

9. There is a rectangular piece of land, whose length ex- 
ceeds its breadth by 10 rods ; if the field were a square whose 
side was equal to its present length, it would contain 400 square 
rods more than it now contains. Required the length and 
breadth. /^ 

10. To pay a debt of ^^99 with 40 coins, eagles and dollars, 
how many of each must I have, thfe dollar being 6 shillings 1 

lie Two men, A and B, had together $108; the former spent 
■J- and the latter ^ of what he had ; and the amount of what both 
spent was $32. How much money had each at first t 

12. A merchant commencing business with a certain capital, 
lost ^ of it the first year; but the next year he gained $700 ; he 
thus continued alternately losing j- of what he had at the time, 
and gaining $700, until, at the end of the 6th year, he fiad $350 
more than he commenced with at first. With what capital did 
he commence? ni 

13. A, B and C had the same amount of money ; A gave 
away $5, and spent ^ of the remainder; B gave away $10, and 
spent ^ of the remainder ; C gained $10, and spent -^ of what 
he then had; after which they had together $116. How much 
money hjad each at first ? J . . 

14. A father leaves to his three sons ^1600, in the following 
manner. The second is to have £200 less than the eldest, and 
;^1 00 more than the youngest Required the share of each. "^ 

15. Of a battalion of men, f of the whole are on duty, -^ are 
sick, f of the remainder are absent, and there are 48 officers. 
How many persons are there in the battalion 7 '- 

16. A and B found a purse containing dollars. A took from 
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it $2, and i of the remainder ; after which B took from it (3 
and i of the remainder, when it was found that A and B haa 
taken out eoual sums. How much money was there in the purse 
at first ? ^Cr 

17. A and B hare the same yearly income; A contracts an 
annual debt amounting to j- of his ; while B spends only ^ of his. 
At the end of 10 years B lends A money enough to pay the debt 
which he has contracted in the mean time, and has ^160 left. 
What is the income of each ? o[^ 

18. A gentleman found, that, in order to give some beggars 
2s 6d each, he would want 3s ; he therefore gave 2s to each, and 
had 48 left. How many beggars were there, and how much 
money had the gentleman ? Qf ^ 

19. Find a number, such, that whether it be divided into two 
or three equal parts, the continued product of the parts shall be 
of the same value. ^^ 

20. Divide 72 into three parts, so that j- of the first shall be 
equal to the second, and f of the second shall be equal to the 
third, rf ,- ' . y . L^ 

21. A man bought 6 bushels of wheat and 3 bushels of rye for 
$13; he afterwards sold 4 bushels of wheat and 7 bushels of rye 
at the same rate for $13f. How many shillings were given a 
bushel for each ? 

22. There is a certain fraction, to the numerator which, if 3 
be added, the value of the fraction will be i ; but if 1 be sub- 
tracted from the denominator, the value of the fraction will be •^. 
What is the fi-action ? r^ 

23. There is a number consisting of two digits. The sum of 
the digits is 5; and if 9 be added to the number itself, the digits 
will be inverted. Required the number. , j^ 

24. The sum of two numbers is 37 ; and if three times the less 
be subtracted from four times the greater, ^ of the difference 
will be 6. Required the numbers. A 

25. Separate 25 into two parts, sucli that their product shall 
be 13G. • 
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26. A gambler lost j- of his money, and then won 3 shillings ; 
again he lost ^ of what he then had, and afterwards won 2 shil- 
lings^ lastly, he lost j- of what he then had, and found that he 

had 14 shillings lefl. How much money had he at first? ^ ^ 

27. There is a number consisting of two digits, to the sum of 
which, if 7 be added, the result will be equal to three times the 
lefl hand digit ; but if 18 be subtracted from the number itself, 

the digits will be inverted. Required the number, y^ :" 

28. Says A bo B, give me $15 of your money, and I shall have 
as much as you will have lefl; true, says B, but give me $10 of 
your money, and I shall have six times as much as you will have 
lefl. How much money has each 7 .^, . 

29. A vintner has two casks of wine, from the greater of which 
he draws 15 gallons, and from the less 1 1 gallons, and the quan- 
tities remaining are as 8 to 3. Afler the casks are half emptied, 
he puts 10 gallons of water into each, and the quantities of 
liquor then in them are as 9 to 5. How much does each cask 
hold? oL 

30. A and B speculate with different sums of money ; A gains 
;€150, and B loses J^50 ; then A's stock is to B's as 3 to 2. But 
had A lost ^50, and B gained ^100, A's stock would have 
been to B's as 5 to 9. Required the stock with which each 
commenced. 

31. If a certain floor were 5 feet longer and 4 feet wider, it 
would contain 550 square feet. But if it were 4 feet longer and 
5 feet wider, it would contain 192 square feet more than it actu- 
ally does contain. Required the dimensions of the floor. 

32. If A work 3 days and B 4, they will earn $9 ; if A work 
4 days and C 5, they will earn $14; if B work 6 days and C 7, 
they will earn $23. Required the daily wages of each. , ' 

33. Two numbers are in the ratio of 4 to 5, and the difference 
of their second powers is 81. What are these numbers ? J . 

34. The sum of two numbers is 18, and the sum of their 
squares is 164. Required the numbers. 

35. What two numbers are those whose difference is 7, and 
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half of whose product increased by 30, is equal to the square of 
the less? ^L. 

36.*The product of two numbers is 120. Moreover, if "2 be 
added to the less, and 3 be subtracted from the greater, the pro- 
duct of the sum and difference will also be 120. Required the 
numbers, l^ 

37. A certain number of sheep cost ^t20; if 8 sheep more 
had been bought for the same sum, each would have cost 10s 
less. Required the number of sheep. 

38. A, B and C had together ^60 ; B, C and D had £90 ; C, 
D and A had ^0; and D, A and B had ^0. How much 
money had each 7 

39. A and B set out from the same place, and at the same 
time, to travel to a town at the distance of 300 miles. A goes 1 
mile an hour more than B, and accomplishes his journey 10 hours 
sooner than B. At what rate does each travel t 

40. A number consists of two digits. The left hand digit is 
three times the right ; and if 12 be subtracted from the number, 
the remainder will be eqvial to the square of the left hand digit. 
Required the number. '** 

41. A starts three hours and 20 minutes sooner than B, and 
travels uniformly 6 miles an hour. B starting from the same 
place follows at the rate of 5 miles the first hour, 6 miles the 2d, 
7 miles the 3d, and so on. In what time will B overtake A? 

42. Two men, 93 miles apart, set out at the same time to meet. 
One commences at 3 miles an hour, and increases his rate 2 
miles each hour ; the other commences at 15 miles an hour, and 
diminishes his rate 3 miles each hour. In how many hours will 
they meet ? 

43. There are two numbers, such that 27 times the greater is 
equal to the square of 27 times the less; and 3 times the greater 
is equal to the cube of 3 times the less. What are these num- 
bers? ^ 

44. A and B each bought a farm ; A's farm exceeded B's by 
4 acres'; each gave as many cents per acre as there were acres 
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in the farm which he bought ; and both together paid $816*16. 
How many acres did each buy ^ gi^ ' 

45. Find two numbers, such that the square of the greater 
multiplied by the less shall be equal to 100, and the square of 
the less multiplied by the greater shall be equal to 80. ^.^ 

46. There are two numbers, whose sum is to the greater as 
40 is to the less, and whose sum is to the less as 90 is to the 
greater. Required the numbers. 

47. A rectangular house lot, whose length exceeds its breadth 
by 50 feet, contains 15000 square feet. Required the dimen- 
sions. J 

48. The sum of the second powers of two numbers is 244^ 
and the second power of their sum is 484. What are the num- 
bers 7 ! 

49. The breadth of a rectangular field is to its length as 4 to 
5. It is worth twice as many cents per square rod as there are 
rods in breadth, and the worth of the whole is $1600. Required 
the dimensions. ^ 

50. The sum of two numbers added to a mean proportional 
between them is 37 ; and the sum of the squares of the numbers 
added to their product is 481. Required the numbers. 

5t. The sum of two numbers multiplied by their product is 
240 ; and their difference multiplied by their product is 48. Re- 
quired the numbers, ri ^ 

52. Separate 24 into two suQh parts, that the product of these 
parts shall be to the sum of their second powers as 3 to 10. '^ 

53. The sum of two numbers multiplied by the square of their 
product is 1800; and the difference of the numbers multiplied 
by the square of their product is 450. Required the numbers. 

54. Find two numbers, such that the difference of their squares 
shall be 56; and •§> of their product added to the square of the 
less shall make 40. '^ ^ 

55. In a certain school, the number studying geometry is the 
square root of the whole number of scholars ; |- of the whole 
learn algebra; and 36 scholars learn arithmetic. These three 
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dasses constitute tlu whde sehooL Required the whole num- 
ber of scholars. ( , 

56. A number, consisting of two digits, being multiplied by 
the left hand digit, produces 46; but if the sum of the digits be 
multiplied bj the same digit, the product will be 10. What is 
the number 1 ^ 

57. There are two rectangular rats, whose cubical contents 
differ by 20 feet. The bottom of each is a square, one side of 
which b equal to the depth of the other rat ; and the ciq>acitie8 
of the two rats are as 4 to 5. Required the depth of each, m^ 

58. What number is that, from which if 4 be subtracted, this 
remainder shall exceed its square root by 2 1 A - 

59. What number is that, to which if 24 be added, and the 
square root of this sum be extracted, this root shall be less than 
the original number by 187 ^( 

60. A board fence was built round a rectangular court to a 
certain height The length of the court was 8 times the height 
of the fence wanting 2 yards ; its breadth, 6 times the height of 
the fence wanting 5 yards; and the area of the court exceeded 
that of the fence by 178 square yards. Required the height of 
the fence and the dimensions of the court (Ji 

61. A man bought a quantity of dqMi for $60. If he had 
bought 3 yards more for the same money, it would hare cost f 1 
a yard less. How many yards did he buy 7 .- 

62. Two men, A and B, set out at the same time, the former 
from the town C^ and the latter from the town D, and trarel to- 
wards each other. When they met, A had gone 30 miles more 
than B ; and according to the rate they had trarded, A could 
reach D in 4 days, and B could reach C in 9 days, from the time 
of meeting. Required the distance between the towns. 

63. What number exceeds its square root by 207 

64. Two retailers, A and B, jointly invested $500 in business. 
A's money was employed 5 months, B's only 2 months, and each 
received (450 for his capital and gain. How much money did 
each advance 7 
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65. Find two numbers, whose diflference added to the difier 
ence of their squares, makes 150, aud whose sum added to the 
sum of their squares, makes 330. (1» 

66. Find a number consisting of three digits, such that the 
sum of the squares of the digits shall^ be 66 ; that the square 
of the middle digit shall exceed the product of the other two by 
9 ; and, if 594 be subtracted from the number itself, the digits 
shall be inverted. ' 

67. Five gamesters, A, B, C, D, and E, play together, on con- 
dition that he who loses, shall forfeit to all the rest as much 
money as they already have. First A loses, then B, then C, then 
D, and finally ^. Yet, at the end of the fifth game, each has 
left $32. How much has each at first ? 

68. A and B sold 100 eggs, and each received the same sum. 
If A had sold as many as B, he would have received 18 pencfe for 
them ; and if B had sold as many as A, he would have received 
only 8 pence for them. How many did each sell ? / > 

69. Separate 24 into two parts, whose product shall be 35 
times their difference. (jL* 

70. What two numbers are those, whose product is 4 times 
their difference, and whose product multiplied by their difference 
is 16? 

71. The sum of three numbers is21 ; if the first be subtracted 
from the second, and the second from the third, the latter re- 
mainder wiU exceed the former by 3 ; moreover, the sum of the 
squares of the first and third is 137. Required the numbers. 

72. There are two rectangular vessels, which together hold 
180 cubic feet ; the bottom of each is a square whose side is 
equal to the height of the other vessel. If each vessel were a 

'Cube whose side was equal to one side of its bottom, the two ves- 
sels would contain 189 cubic feet. Required the dimensions of 
each. 

73. There are two numbers, such that the square of the 
greater, multiplied by the less, is 30 more than the square of the 
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less, multiplied by the greater ; moreover, the 3d power of the 
greater exceeds that of the less by 96. What are the numbers? 

74. What number istiiat whose fourth power exceeds ten 
times its second power bj 936 ? 

75. Find a number, such that if its square root be increased 
by 4, the cube root of the sum shall be 2. < 

76. The first year a man was in trade he doubled his money ; 
the second year he gained $5 mwe than the square root of the 
number of dollars he had at the commencement of that year, 
when he received a legacy of as many dollars' las were equal to 
the square of the number he then had, and found that his whole 
fortune amounted to $13340. With how much money did he 
commence business 7 

77. If the sum of two numbers be increased by 2, and the sec- 
ond power of this result be added to the sum of the numbers, the 
amount will be 154. Moreover, the difference between the sec- 
ond powers of the two numbers is 40. What are the numbers IQU 

78. The sum of three numbers, in progression by difference is 
15 ; and the sum of the squares of the extremes is 58. Required m 
the numbers.| 7 i^ 3 (^ 

79. Four numbers are in progression by difiereoce ;^ the sum 
of the squares of the first two terms is ] ; and the sum of the 
squares of the last two terms is 74. What are the numbers? 

80. Find three numbers in progression by quotient, whose sum 
is 26, and the sum of whose second powers is 364. ' 

81. Four numbers are in progression by quotient; the sum of 
the first two is 30, that pf the last two is 120. iteqnired the 
numbers. 

82. Required the compound interest on :^ 120, for 10 years, 
at 6 per cent, annually. 

83. What will $300 amount to in 10 years, at compound in 
terest semi-annually, the yearly rate being 5 per cent 7 
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